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8  Government  Statements 

With  Some  Advertising  Facts 

CIRCULATION  FACTS 


Below  appear  the  eight  Government  statements  of  circulation  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune.  Note  that  there  is  an  unbroken  record  of  increases: 


Period  Covered 


Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 
Six  months 


ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 


September  30,  1912 
March  31,  1913 
September  30,  1913 
March  31,  1914  - 

September  30,  1914 
March  31,  1915 
September  30,  1915 
March  31,  1916 


Daily 

(Exclusive  of  Sunday) 

-  220,500 
245,449 

-  253,212 
261,278 

-  303,316 
326,897 

-  354,520 
359,651 


Sunday 

(Only) 

304,325 

363,119 

366,918 

406,556 

459,728 

534,848 

558,396 

585,934 


ADVERTISING  FACTS 


Last  year  (1915)  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  printed  more  advertising  than 
any  other  morning  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  (Jan¬ 
uary,  February  and  March,  1916) 
The  Chicago  Tribune  has  beaten  its 
own  record  for  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  last  year  by  2,009.07  col¬ 
umns,  or  19  per  cent. 


The  Tribune’s  gain  in  this  period  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  combined 
net  gain  of  all  the  other  Chicago 
papers  put  together. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  The 
Tribune  has  printed  more  advertising 
by  696.52  columns  than  the  other 
Chicago  morning  papers  combined. 


The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

^Trade  Mark  Registered) 


The  flNTEETYPE 


Faiie  Plav  -  Fair  Prices  -  Fair  Proeitts 


You  Know  These  Newspapers 
They  Know  the  Intertype 


Model  A-$2100 

Single  Magazine 


Model  B-$2600 

TTvo  Magazines 


Model  C-$3000 

Three  Magazines 


Standardized  and  Inter¬ 
changeable  Models 


More  Than 
1100  Intertypes 
in  Use 


Chicago  Tribune  installed  4  Model  B  Intertypes  in 
July,  1915.  They  are  now  installing  4  more. 

Des  Moines  Capital  has  just  purchased  4  Model  C 
Three  Magazine  Intertypes. 

Lincoln  State  Jou  nal  purchased  1  Model  B  in 
December,  1914.  Have  since  installed  11  more. 

Portland  Telegram  installed  72 in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1914;  another  in  November,  1915. 

New  York  Press  is  using  12  Model  B  Intertypes. 

Lafayette  Journal-Times  bought  1  Model  A  in 
April,  1914;  1  Model  B  in  July;  since  then  3  more  Model  B*s. 

Lafayette  Courier  installed  2  Intertypes  in  July,  1914; 
since  then  they  have  installed  2  more  Model  B's. 

Elmira  Herald  is  using  4  Intertypes. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  bought  1  Intertype  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1913;  8  more  machines  in  June  1915;  we  are  now  filling 
their  order  for  4  more. 

Chicago  Herald  is  using  2  Model  B  Intertypes. 

Passaic  News  is  using  3  Model  B's. 

Jersey  City  Journal  installed  2  Model  B’s  in  August, 
1914;  have  since  installed  2  more  Model  B*s. 

New  York  II  Progresso  Italo- Americano  bought 
th  eir  first  Intertype  in  February,  1914;  have  since  installed 
3  more  Model  ITs. 

Austin  (Texas)  American  is  using  4  Intertypes. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK 

WORLD  BLOG. 


CH  ICAGO 

RAND-McNALLY  BLDG. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

316  CARON  DELET  ST 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

S6  THIRD  STREET 
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Distinguished 


Syndicate 

Service 

Telegraphic  Financial  Article  Daily 
Saturday  London  Cable 
Weekly  Financial  Review 
Review  of  Financial  Week 
Daily  Wall  Street  Paragraphs 
Foreign  Correspondence 
European  News  Translations 
Country  Home  Articles 
Weekly  Fashion  Letter 
Notes  of  the  Stage  (Weekly) 

The  Reader’s  Guide  (Books) 
Weekly  Review  of  Athletics 
Concerts  and  the  Opera  (Weekly) 
Prudence  Bradish 

“The  Homemaker” 
Mats  of  War  Pictures,  the 
Stage  and  other  Features  of 
Saturday  Magazine 

/Mf 


15^\\ 


The  Syndicate  Department 
of  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  offers  to  newspapers, 
exclusive  publication  rights  in  re¬ 
stricted  territory  simultaneously 
with  The  Evening  Post,  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  features  at  moderate  rates. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
this  department  does  not  create 
features  with  primary  view  of  sell¬ 
ing.  What  is  offered  has  passed 
the  scrutiny  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Evening  Post  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  it.  All  of  the  offerings  are 
regular  features  and  carry  with 
them  the  same  qualities  that  have 
madeThe  Evening  Post  a  Nation¬ 
al  Institution  of  broad  appeal  and 
special  interest  to  the  intelligent 
newspaper  reader. 

Special  attention  is  given  the  particu¬ 
lar  needs  of  each  newspaper.  Cost  of 
complete  or  partial  service,  does  not  com¬ 
pare  with  high  quality  of  articles  offered. 
Write  today  for  samples  of  features  desired 
or  wire  reservation  for  your  city. 

ROBT.  B.  McCLEAN, 
Syndicate  Department, 

The  Evening  Post, 

20Vesey  Street, 

New  York. 

Telephone  Cortlandt  84 

Call  at  our  Syndicate  Department 
when  in  New  York.  Take  Subway  to 
Fulton  Street  Station. 


Our  regular  clients  include  the  Chicago  Daily  News^  P hiladelphia  Evening  Bulletin^  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatchy  Boston  Jourfial^  Pittsburgh  Press ^  Cleveland  Press ^  Detroit  News^, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer^  Detroit  Free  Press^  Meriden  Morning  Record^  'Poronto  News. 
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The  “Stickful  Feature  Idea” 


Made  Famous  By  George  Matthew  Adams 

"^EWSPAPER  Readers  turn  to  the 
“Stickful  F"eatures”  day  after  day,  year 
in  and  year  out.  Literally  millions  daily  read 
them.  You  who  huy  them  read  them.  Every¬ 
where  newspapers  go  “Stickful  Features” 


Twin  Sons  of  George  Matthew  Adams 


George  Matthew  Adaws  neier  does  things  by 
halves.  Giattce  at  the  ahoz  e  picture.  Also  he  be- 
liezes  in  ‘'Preparedness.**  If  you  7cant  to  saz'e 
money  and  get  the  fno.ft  out  of  your  feature  in¬ 
vestment,  order  exclusiz’ely  “.ddams  Stickful  Fea¬ 
tures.**  Just  read  through  the  list  below.  Many 
are  house-words  half  way  *round  the  world. 

The  ADAMS  “STICKFUL  FEATURES” 

WALT  MASON 
“Prose  Poems” 

“Polks  in  Our  Town” 

KIN  lirPP.AKI) 

“Ahe  Marlin” 

RL'TH  CAMKKON 
“Side  Talks” 

IK>N  HKROLI) 

“Kveryday  Wisdom” 

DOROTHV  CT.ARKK 
“My  Style  Diary” 

HOWARD  RANN 

“Rann-doin  Reels” 

Dr.  1M)NALD  McOASKEY 
“Ilcaltli  Talks” 

LAURKN 

“Womanettes” 

A.  S.  RENNETT 

"Something  to  Do” 

CLARA  INORA.M  JCDSON 
“lied  Time  Tales” 

C.  II.  WELLINliTON 

“An<l  the  Worst  Is  Vet  to  Come” 
DK  K  DORtiAN 
“Not  Now” 

ARCH  liRlSTtJW 
“Zimmie” 

EDNA  KENT  POKliES 
“Ileau/y  Chats” 

(iEOROE  .\1.\TTHEW  .\D.\.\IS 
“PeiUKr  Talks” 

IlEMtlEriA  I».  <Ht.\WKl. 

“EflF.cient  Housekeeping” 


FICTION 

.4s  in  short  “Stickful  Features** — so  in  Fiction, 
the  Adams  idea  of  class  'and  quality  dominates. 
Let  us  quote  you  on  Fiction.  Here  arc  a  few  of 
our  top-liners: 

Mary  Roberts  Rhinehart 
Rex  Hcacli 
Fadna  Ferlier 
William  Allen  White 
Kathleen  Norris 
(ieorge  Fitch 
Molly  Klliot  Seawell 
Louis  Joseph  Vance 
*  '  Earl  Derr  Riggers 


now  are. 

“Stickful  Features”  are  short.  They  take  little  white  paper 
space.  They  have  one  big,  vital  idea — and  they  say  it  quick.  They 
are  habit-forming  features.  They  are  easy  to  read — and  ARE 
READ.  They  create  smiles.  They  make  people  think.  They 
make  a  good  paper  brighter. 

Readers  “fall  in”  with  a  paper  quickly  that  uses  “Stickful 
Features.”  They  search  it  out.  They  stick  by  it — and  talk  about  it 
continually  to  others. 

“Stickful  Features”  are  an  ADAMS  idea.  George  Matthew 
Adams  started  and  made  famous  the  “Stickful  Feature”  idea. 

Other  syndicates  have  tried  to  copy  the  “Adams  Stickful  Feature 
Idea” — but  feebly. 

Glance  at  the  list  of  famous  “Adams  Stickful  Features”  to  the 
left.  Without  charge  or  obligation,  let  us  send  you  a  complete 
weekly  set  of  one,  or  a  dozen,  for  you  to  consider.  If  you  want 
circulation  secured  and  held  at,  the  lowest  cost,  invest  in  “Adams 
Stickful  Features.” 


“Pony  Feature  Services” 

Another  New  Adams  Feature  Idea 

You  want  features.  You  know'  their  value.  But  you  are  liinited  as 
to  ^pace.  The  .\<lanis  “Bony  Service”  is  the  thinj^  for  you — a  selective 
j'roup  of  “Adams  Stickful  Features,”  from  two  to  six  per  day  at  from 
SI  .50  to  $8.00  per  week  per  group.  You  will  enthuse  over  this  idea  as 
scores  of  newsfiapers  are  now  enthusing.  It  is  a  new  idea — a  space  saver, 
a  money  saver.  Write  or  wire  to-day  for  the  .Adams  “Pony  Feature 
Service”  folder. 


The  Adams  Newspaper  Service 

8  West  40th  Street  f^i] 

_  New  York  City  1^ 


[Note  to  Publishers  in  New  York:  Visit  the  Famous  Adams  Newspaper  Service  ^'PublisheFs  .^oow”] 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  one  o'clock  on  the  Kridav  preceding  date  of  publication — hv  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  World  Build¬ 
ing,  6.3  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Tel.  Exchange  Beekman  The  Journalist,  established  1884;  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1901; 
The  Editor  and  Pul)lisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James  right  Brown,  Pn'sident;  E.  I).  DeWitt,  Treasurer;  Frank  Le  Roy  Blanchard,  Secretary. 
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MR.  MKI.VILI.H  E.  STONE,  AFTER 
A  PAINTING  BY  EMIL  FUCHS. 
By  COURTESY  OF  THE  ARTIST. 
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NEWS  GATHERING 


By  Melville  E.  Stone 


“It  thundered,  and  au  oak  was  struck 
with  lightning  in  that  part  of  the  Pala¬ 
tine  hill  called  Suaima  Vella,  shortly  af¬ 
ter  noon.” 

“A  fight  happened  in  a  tavern  at  the 
foot  of  Banker  Street,  and  in  it  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Hog-ln-Armour  Inn  was 
dangerously  hurt.’’ 

“The  Acdlle  Tertinlus,  fined  me  butch¬ 
ers  for  selling  meat  which  had  not  be<-n 
Inspected  by  the  market  overseers.  The 
fine  is  to  be  used  to  build  a  cha|>el  fur 
the  temple  of  Tellus.’’ 


Since  this  sheet  was  written,  and  Itut 
a  limited  number  of  copies  issued,  it 
cannot,  after  all.  be  called  a  newspaper 
in  the  modern  •  sense.  It  was  rather  a 
news-letter.  And  news-letters  were  not 
uncommon  for  many  centuries  there¬ 
after.  Indeed,  until  the  introduction  of 
printing  in  1450,  such  were  the  means 
of  news  distribution  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  These  communications 
were  sent  from  city  to  city  and  the 
privilege  of  reading  them  was  sold  for 
a  trifle  by  the  recipients.  There  were 
not  only  news-letters,  but  news-cir¬ 
culars.  They  were  written  chiefly  from 
the  Dutch  and  German  cities,  but  also 
from  London  and  Paris. 

As  a  natural  result  of  this  business, 
those  who  received  a  number  of  these 
letters  and  circulars  rewrote  their  con¬ 
tents  into  a  single  composite  sheet, 
which  they  called  a  newspaper.  The 
earliest  of  these  seems  to  have  been  is¬ 
sued  In  Venice,  and  the  charge  for  per- 
mis.sion  to  read  one  was  flxed  at  a 
gaeetta,  a  coin  of  about  the  value  of 
an  American  cent.  From  this  origi¬ 
nated  the  word  “Gazette"  which  be¬ 
came  the  usual  title  of  the  newspaper 
in  many  places.  The  Venetian  papers 
were  issued  once  a  month,  and  their 
proprietors  were  forbidden  by  law  to 
print  them  for  more  than 'a  century 
after  movable  type#  came  into  use. 

Meanwhile,  however,  and  immediately 
following  the  development  of  typogra¬ 
phy,  printed  “Gaaettes”  appeared  in  a 
numl)er  of  German  cities,  notably  in 
Nuremberg  and  Augsburg. 


SYSTEMATIC  NEWS  GATHERING. 


The  third  and  even  more  signifleant 
event  occurred  on  November  20,  1811, 
when  there  appeared  in  the  Columtiu 
Ccntinel,  of  Boston,  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement: 


A  NOTABLE  YEAR. 

Three  great  events  occurred  in  1811. 
First,  the  pi'actical  settlement  for  all 
time  on  .American  .soil  oD  this  question 
of  the  libel  law.  There  had  been  re¬ 
peated  efforts  both  before  and  after  the 


■EXCHANGE  COFFEE-HOUSE 
BOOKS.” 


“These  news  books,  etc.,  commenced 
and  so  satisfactorily  conducted  by  Mr. 


“dve  me  the  lilarty  to  know,  to  utter, 
and  to  argue  frwdy  according  to  coiiscl- 
euo(‘,  above  all  lihertles.’’ 


GOVERNMENTAL  RESTRAINT. 


BOSTON  EXCH.ANGE  COFFEE  HOUSE 


Revolution  to  break  away  from  the 
English  common-law  principle  and  to 
establiith  the  doctrine  that  the  truth 
of  a  publication  could  be  put  in  evidence 
as  a  defence.  But  they  had  not  been 
altogether  successful.  Among  tho.se  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  matter  were  John  Adams, 


(iilbert  are  now  transferred  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Samuel  ToplilT,  jr.,  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  respectability.  Industry,  and  In¬ 
formation,  and  who  will,  we  doubt  not, 
continue  the  Marine  and  General  News 
Books  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  pa¬ 
trons  and  friends  of  the  Reading  Room.’* 
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took  a  year  to  construct  this  between  he  founded  the  British  agency,  which 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  it  was  thenceforward  was  the  most  notable  in 
not  until  the  latter  part  of  1844  that  It  Kurope.  It  covered  the  news  of  the 
proved  of  any  service  for  the  trans-  British  Empire,  extending  from  point 
mission  of  news.  to  point  around  the  globe  wherever  the 

With  the  ad-  .  flag  of  England  floated. 

■  -- '  vent  of  the  tele-  A  German  agency  was  bounded  on 

/  graph,  Craig  January  11,  1849,  by  Dr.  Bernard  Wolff. 

,  determined  to  It  has  been  and  now  is  popularly  known 

: make  use  of  this  as  the  Wolff 

novel  agency  in  Agency.  Wolff  ’ 

his  business,  but  developed  -  X' 

encountered  the  chiefly  service 

hostility  of  those  between  Berlin  -  Ar  . 

having  a  mon-  and  Vienna  and  ■ 

opoly  of  Morses  Am.sterdam. 

sired  to  .. 

the  news  business  themselves.  There  ^  renc 

was  a  .shari)  contest.  The  New  York  "‘‘"'s  '  gather-  . 

papers  joined  forces  with  the  telegraph  company,  — 

people,  and  in  1848  organized  the  As-  the  Agence  . 

sociated  Press,  with  Mr.  Hallock  as  Havas,  named 
president  and  Dr.  Alexander  Jones  as  after  its  found- 

OTj  W£IS  CStflib" 

Its  memliership  _ ,  lished  to  dis- 

was  limited  to  the  tribute  news  throughout  France.  And 

proprietors  of  the  jif  M  in  1854  the  Stefanl  Agency  was  .set  up 

in  Turin  by  Guglielmo  Stefano,  and  the 
'^r  Fabia  Agency  in  Madrid.  There  fol- 

York  dailies,  and  its  lowed  quickly  like  organizations  in  al- 

purpose  was  to  ga-  most  every  European  country,  and  all 

ther  news  for  them  of  them  entered  into  exclusive  exchange 

agreements  with  each  other  and  with 
the  New  York  Associated  Press.  Thus 
the  whole  world  was  cared  for.  And 
as  telegraph  lines  and  cables  were  ex¬ 
tended,  the  area  provided  for  by  these 
agencies  extended. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  there 
were  established  the  Danske  Agency  in 
Denmark,  the  Norsky  Agency  in  Nor¬ 
way,  the  Svensky  Agency  in  Sweden, 
the  Russian  Agency  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  "Agence  Balcanique”  in  the  Balkan 
states,  and  the  "Correspondenz  Bureau” 
in  Vienna. 

These  important  foreign  alliances,  to¬ 
gether  with  very  advantageous  discrim¬ 
inatory  contracts  with  the  telegraph 
placed  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  so  dominant  a  position 
that  competition 

J.  with  it  was  well- 

\  nigh  impo.sslble.  It 

.1^  held  almost  undis- 

puted  command  of 
1  the  field  for  thirty 

i  years.  As  its  gen- 

eral  manager,  Mr. 
Craig  displayed 
^  *  great  originality 

and  marked  effi¬ 
ciency.  He  prac¬ 
tically  reorganized 
the  system,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  limited  facilities  availa¬ 
ble  in  his  day,  brought  the  business  to 
a  high  state  of  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Hallock  re¬ 
tired  from  oflica  in  • 

1861,  and  Craig  in 

succeeded  by  David 
M.  Stone,  as  pres- 

ident,  and  James  ■ 

Simonton,  as 
general  manager 
Mr.  Simonton' 
served  for  four- 
teen  years  and  ” 

was  succeeded,  af¬ 
ter  a  temporary 

occupancy  of  the  office  by  Eraistus 
Brooks,  liy  James  C.  Hueston. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  our  Civil  War 
the  journals  outside  of  New  York  city 
were  subordinated 
in  the  matter  of 
news  almost  en- 
tirely  to  the  seven 
.  metropolitan  dai- 

/  .-yr'  which  .  com- 

(  '.«a3E  posed  this  New 

I  York  Associated 


Oetlcleut  In  KRing  tbe  latest  marine  In¬ 
telligence,  we  must  appeal  to  tbe  candor 
ami  moral  principle  of  our  subscribers 
tor  a  JustifleaUon.” 


S.\MtlEb  B.  MORSE, 


DU.  BERNARD  WOLFF. 


only.  Eater,  other 
newspapers  in  the 
interior  arranged  for 
exchanging  news 
with  it,  and  thus  the  enterprise  devel¬ 
oped  into  one  of  great  importance.. 

Dr.  Jones  was  a  remarkabie  man. 

He  was  a  native  of  North  4'aroiina,  but 
of  Welsh  descent.  He  was  a  notable 
inventor  and  wrote  .several  books  of 
intere.st.  He  began  work  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  correspondent  very  soon  after 
Morse  telegraph  wires  were  opened, 
handing  in  his  first  message,  addressed 
to  the  Wa.shington  (1).  C.)  Union  in 
the  early  autumn  of  1846.  He  filed  it 
at  the  office  of  the  telegraph  company, 
then  located  at  10  Wall  Street.  It  was  company, 
an  account  of  the  launching  of  the 
.sloop  of  war  “Albany”  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  His  work  was  acceptable 
and  led  to  the  practice  of  sending  uni¬ 
form  dispatches  to  a  number  of  papers 
in  different  cities  reached  by  the  Morse 
wires.  This  method  of  service  was  so 
obviously  economical  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  leading  New  York  dailies 
met  and  formed  an  association  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  messages  that  Dr.  Jones  and 
his  agents  were  furnishing.  Indeed,  at 
the  time,  ih  1848,  they  established  two 
combinations,  one  called  the  Harbor 
News  Association,  to  jointly  gather  in¬ 
formation  from  the  incoming  ocean 
.steamships,  and  the  other  the  New  York 
Associated  Press,  to  collect  news  from 
the  interior  of  the  courftry  by  telegraph. 

Thus  Dr.  Jones  became  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  business. 

.Mr.  Craig,  the  independent  newsman,  1866.  They 
proved  too  enterprising  a  competitor 
to  be  ignored,  and  in  less  than  three 
years  the  New  York  journalists  dis¬ 
placed  their  executive  officer  and  chose  W, 

.Mr.  (.'raig  to  succeed  him, 


int.  ALEX.  .TONE.S 


DAVID  M.  STONE, 


hXlUEIGN  AGENCIES 
Meanwhile,  certain  foreign  news-gath¬ 
ering  agencies  were  established.  Chief 
among  the.se  was  the  Reuter  Company. 
In  1849  a  telegraph  line  had  been  oi>ened 
fietween  Ber- 
lin  and  Aix- 
^  ^  la-Chapelle.  A 

young  fellow 
of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel  saw  his 
o  p  p 

in 

^  service  from 
_  la- (’ha- 
■“  pelle  to  Brus- 

H.AKON  D4t  RELIER,  sels  covering 
the  distance  in  an  hour.  Relays  of 
horses  were  u.sed  to  carry  the  news  on 
from  Brussels  to  Pari.s.  In  1851  a  ca¬ 
ble  was  laid  from  (Calais  to  Dover  and 
an  enlarged  field  of  operations  opened 
to  young  Reuter.  He  sold  his  German 
Inisiness  and  hurried  to  London,  where 


JAMES  W.  SIMONTON, 


'‘Yesterday  our  n«w  boat,  tbe  ‘Journal 
of  Commeroe,'  went  below  for  tbe  first 
time,  fully  manned  and  equlppe<l  for  ser¬ 
vice.  We  understand  tbut  ber  rival,  tbe 
‘Tbomas  II.  Smltli,’  Is  also  In  readiness 
for  similar  duty. 

An  opportunity  Is  now  afforded  for  an 
bonorable  comisdltlon.  Tbe  public  will 
U-  beneflle<I  by  sucb  extra  exertions  to 
procure  murine  news,  and  we  trust  tbe 
only  contention  Itelween  tbe  two  boat  es- 
tabllsbiiients  will  be,  which  can  outdo  lh«‘ 
other  In  vlifllance.  pcrseverence,  and  suc¬ 
cess.  In  one  respect,  and  In  one  only, 
we  exfiect  to  be  outdone;  and  that  Is,  In 
collectli’K  news  on  the  Sabbath.  This  we 
shall  not  do,  and  if  our  Monday  papers 
are,  as  we  trust  they  will  not  often  be. 
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sociation.  They  offered  to  exchange 
news  with  the  New  York  people,  but 
their  overture  was  refused.  A  sharp 
contest  ensued  and  lasted  for  some 
months,  finally  ending  in  a  victory  for 
the  \Ve.stern- 
ers.  William 
Henry  Smith 
was  chosen  as 
general  man¬ 
ager  of  this 
Western  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
and  proved  to 
l)e  an  officer 
of  great  ca¬ 
pacity.  Va¬ 
rious  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempts 
^  were  made 

from  time  to 
time  to  secure  more  equitable  relations 
with  the  New  York  organization,  until 
1882,  when  there  was  another  break,  a 
second  contest,  and,  again,  a  victory 
for  the  Western  men.  There  was  a 
compromi.se  l)y  which  th,e  two  associa¬ 
tions  were  placed 
under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a 
joint  executive 
committee,  and 
Mr.  Smith  was 
made  general 
manager  of  the 
enterprise.  This 
arrangement  last¬ 
ed  for  ten  years 
Newspaper 
owners  in  ether 
sections  of  the 
country  formed  smaller  as.so<'iations  and 
exchanged  news  with  this  partnership 
organization.  Among  these  were  ‘he 
New  England  Associated  Press,  the 
New  York  State  As.sociated  Press,  the 


Southern  As.so<‘iated  Press,  anil  the 
Northwestern  .■\s.sociated  Press. 


THE  ASS(K'IATEI)  PItK.SS 


In  1892  the  I'nited  Pre.ss,  a  rival  or¬ 
ganization  which,  by  the  u.se  of  new 
telegrat»h  lines,  had  grown  td  stalvart 
proportions,  suddenly  ali.sortied  the  New 
York  Asso<-iated  Peess.  It  was  a  pro- 
I  notary  concern.  It  had  fallen  under 
the  control  of  three  men,  only  one  of 
whom  was  a  practical  journali.st.  They 
were  responsible  to  no  one.  They  could 
send  out  to  the  newspapers  anything 
they  chose  and  no  one  could  cad  them 
to  account.  The  Western  Associatt'd 
Press  members  revolted  and  .set  out  for 
themselves.  They  felt  that,  far  beyond 
their  own  interests,  there  was  a  great 
public  question  involved.  They  set  al«>ut 
the  development  of  a  plan  which  .sliJuM 
insure  an  honest,  truthful,  and  impartial 
reporting  of  event.s.  After  deliberation, 
they  concluded  that  the  .safest  way  was 
to  organize  a  co<ii>erative  a.ssociation  oi 
newspaper  proprietor.s,  representing  di 
verse  interests,  and  thus  put  the  insti¬ 
tution  under  pledge  to  report  the  trutb, 
and,  to  guarantee  im|)artiality,  the  news 
service  was  to  lie  subjected  to  the  .scru¬ 
tiny  and  the  censor.shii)  of  the  varied 
views  of  its  membership.  They  re-in¬ 
corporated  their  company  in  Illinois  un¬ 
der  the  title  “The  Associated  Press," 
and  took  on  a  national  character. 

There  was  a  four  years’  .struggle,  and 
then  the  United  Press  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  cea.sed  doing 
business 

The  cooperative  princii)le  was  accept¬ 
ed  by  enough  publishers  to  make  it  a 
success.  The  fundamental  principle  was 
that  it,  its  method  of  organization  and 
its  news  service  .should  be  subject  to 
criticism.  With  an  ai>preciation  of  their 
responsibility,  and  a  full  recognition  of 
their  duty  to  the  American  people  its 
founders  sought  to  work  out  the  i»rob- 
lem  before  them  in  the  best  i)os.sible 
fashion.  If  they  did  not  succeed,  then 
the  effort  of  as  patriotic  and  well-mind¬ 
ed  set  of  men  as  this  country  has  ever 
known,  is  a  failure.  At  one  .stage  of  the 
contest  they  pledged  themselves  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  as  a 
guarantee  fund  to  break  the  chains 
which,  at  the  moment,  bound  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  to  enslavement  by  the  three 
men  to  whom  reference  has  l)een  made. 


William  Penn  Nixon,  of  the  Uhicago 
Iiitcr-Orrini,  was  the  fir.st  pre.sident  of 
this  new  Assf)ciated  i’ress,  but  after  two 
years  of  service  was  succeeded  by  Vic¬ 
tor  F.  J.,awson.  .\  .strong  and  devoted 
Hoard  of  Directors 
gave  yeoman  aid 
in  the  conte.st. 

They  travelled 
from  place  to  place 
doing  effective 
missionary  work 
in  the  way  of  urg¬ 
ing  the  value  of 
the  codi)eiative 
principle  ujion  the 
attention  of  their 
tirother  journal¬ 
ists.  Among  th«‘.se 
were  Uharles  W.  Knapp,  of  St.  l.ouis: 
Frederick  Driscoll,  of  St.  Paul:  Frank 
H.  Noye.s,  of  Washington;  Clayton  .Mc- 
Michael,  of  I^hiladeli)hia;  .\lt)ert  .1.  Harr, 
of  Pitt.sl)urgh ;  James  E.  Scripps,  of  l»e- 
troit,  and  M.  H.  l>e  Young,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Although  both  in  pui|iose  and  in 
practice  this  Illinois  coriioration  was 
coiiperative,  it  was  in  form  (owing  to 
the  limitations  of  the  law  under  which 
it  was  estaldished),  a  news-.selling  en¬ 
terprise.  Its  legal  status  was  there¬ 
fore  defective.  In  19U0  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  situation  in  the  State 
of  New  York  which  would  enal>le  its 
members  to  secure  a  charter  conform¬ 
able  to  their  original  intent.  .\  new 
organization  was  therefore  effected  in 
New  York  under  precisely  the  same 
title  as  that  of  the  Western  i-omi)any, 
and  a  great  body  of  tho.se  who  had 
i)een  working  together  for  eight  years 
abandoned  “The  Associated  Press"  of 
Illinois  and  joine«l  “’Phe  Associated 
Pre.ss”  of  New  York.  The  latter  tiody 
l»egan  service  in  September.  1900,  and 
it  is  the  as.sociation  now  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work. 


virroit  r.  p.wvsox. 


It  is  worth  while  to  exid.ain  how  the 
world’s  news  is  gathensl  and  furnish¬ 
ed  in  a  newspaiier  issued  at  one  cent 
a  coi>y.  Fii'st,  as  to  the  foreign  news, 
which  i.s,  of  course,  the  most  dillictilt 
to  obtain  and  the  nio.st  ex|>ensive.  In 
normal  times  there  are  the  four  great 
agencies  which,  with  tnany  smaller 
and  tributaiw  agencie.s,  are  covering 
the  whole  world.  The.se  four  agencie.s 
are,  as  alK)ve  noted,  the  Iteuter  Tele¬ 
gram  ('ompany,  Ltd.,  of  lamdon,  whiih 
assumes  responsiliility  for  the  news  of 
the  great  British  Empire,  including  the 
home  land,  every  colony  except  Uan- 
ada,  and  the  suzerain,  or  allied  coun¬ 
tries.  as  Egyi't.  Turkey',  and  even  Chi¬ 
na  and  Japan;  and  the  Agence  Havas, 
of  Paris,  taking  care  of  the  I.atln  coun¬ 
tries,  France,  Italy,  Si)ain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  well  as  northern  Africa;  and 
the  Wolff  Agency,  of  Berlin,  reporting 
the  happenings  in  the  Teutonic.  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  and  Slav  nation.s.  These 
three  organizations  are  allied  with  the 
Associated  Pre.ss  in  an  exclusive  ex¬ 
change  arrangement.  Subordinate  to 
these  agencie.s  is  a  smaller  one  in  al¬ 
most  every  nation,  having  like  ex¬ 


change  agreements  with  the  larger 
companies. 

Thus  it  happens  that  there  i.s  not  a 
place  of  moment  in  the  halntable  globe 
that  is  not  provided  for.  Moreover, 
there  is  .scarcely  a  reporter  on  any  pa¬ 
per  in  the  world  who  does  not,  in  a 
sense,  become  a  representative  of  all 
'these  four  agencie.s.  Not  only  are  there 
these  alliances,  but  in  every  Importan* 
capital  of  every  country,  and  in  a  great 
many  of  the  other  larger  cities  abroad 
.there  are  “A.  P.”  men,  trained  l)y  long 
•■xiierience  in  its  offices  in  this  coun- 
tr.v.  This  is  done  Ix'cause,  first,  the 
organization  i.s  naturally  anxious  to 
view  every  country  with  American 
eyes;  and,  second.  l)ecau.se  a  number 
of  the  agencies  spoken  of  are  under 
the  influence  of  their  Governments 
and,  therefore,  not  always  tru.stworthy. 
They  are  relied  upon  for  a  certain  class 
of  news,  as,  for  instance,  accidents  by 
flood  and  field,  where  there  is  no  rea- 
.son  for  any  misrepresentation  on  their 
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part.  But  where  it  is  a  unestion  which 
may  involve  national  iiriile  or  interest, 
or  where  there  is  a  pos.sibility  of  par- 
tisfinship  or  untrufhfulnes.s,  the  “.\.  P." 
men  are  tru.sted. 

,\’ow,  assume  that  a  tire  has  Itroken 
out  in  Benares,  the  .sacred  city  of  the 
Hindus,  on  the  banks  of  the  (langes, 
and  a  hundred  or  a  thou.sand  people 
have  lost  their  lives.  Not  far  away, 
at  Allahaiiad  or  at  (’alcutta,  is  a 
<lail.v  palter,  hat  ing  a  uorrespondent  at 
Benares,  who  reports  the  disaster  ful¬ 
ly.'  Some  one  on  this  paper  sends  the 
story,  or  .so  much  of  it  as  is  of  general 
rather  than  of  local  interest,  to  the 
agent  of  the  Ueuter  Company  at  Cal- 
cuttii,  Bombay,  or  Madras;  and  thence 
it  is  cabled  to  Dondon  and  Hongkong, 
and  Sydney  and  Tokio.  .\t  each  of 
these  places  there  are  .Associated  Pre.ss 
men.  one  of  whom  picks  it  up  and  for- 
wanls  it  to  New  York. 

If  the  things  happens  in  Zanzibar, 
the  story  goes  either  to  Cairo  or  Cape 
Town,  and  by  the  .same  process  finds 
its  way  to  Ia)ndon.  and  on  to  us  in  this 
country.  Thus  the  wide  world  is 
combed  for  news,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  is  delivered  and  printed  ev¬ 
erywhere.  When  Pope  I>eo  XIII  died 
in  Horne  the  fact  was  announced  by 
an  A.s.sociated  Pre.ss  dispatch  in  the 
columns  of  a  San  Francisco  paper  in 
nine  minutes  fi'om  the  in.stant  when 
he  breathed  his  last.  And  this  message 
was  rejH'ated  track  to  Dondon.  Paris, 
and  Hume,  and  gave  those  cities  the 
first  information  of  the-  event.  When 
Port  Arthur  was  taken  Iry  theJapane.se 
in  the  war  of  1896  it  came  to  us  in  New 
York  in  fifty  minute.s,  although  it  pass¬ 
ed  through  twenty-seven  relay  offices. 
Few  of  the  operators  transmitting  it 
knew  what  the  dispatch  meant.  But 
they  understood  the  Latin  letters,  and 
.sent  it  on  from  station  to  .station,  let¬ 
ter  by  letter. 

When  Peary  came  Irack  from  his 
great  discovery  in  the  Arctic  Sea  he 
re.ached  Winter  I-Ioriwr,  on  the  coast 
of  I.,abrador,  and  from  there  .sent  me 


a  wireless  message  that  he  had  nailed 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  North 
Pole.  This  went  to  Sydney,  on  Cape 
Breton  Island,  and  was  forwarded 
thence  by  cable  and  telegraph  to  New 
Y'ork. 

For  its  domestic  service  other  meth¬ 
ods  are  adopted.  The  territory  cov¬ 
ered  includes  the  Ignited  States  proper, 
-Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  Mexico,  the  Central  American 
States,  and,  by  an  exchange  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Canadian  Press,  Ltd., 
the  British  possessions  on  this  conti¬ 
nent. 

The  organization  is,  as  has  been  said, 
cooperative  in  its  character.  .As  a  con¬ 
dition  of  membership,  each  one  belong¬ 
ing  agrees  to  furnish  to  his  fellow- 
members,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Association,  and  to  them  exclusively, 
the  news  of  his  vicinage,  as  gathered 
l)y  him  for  his  own  paper.  This  con- 
.stitutes  the  large  fountain  from  which 
our  American  news  supply  is  drawn. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  of¬ 
ficial  agencies,  if  there  be  danger  that 
an  individual  member  is  biassed,  or  if 
the  matter  lie  one  of  high  importance, 
our  own  trained  and  salaried  staff  men 
do  the  reporting.  For  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  for  administrative  work,  there 
is  a  bureau  in  every  leading  city. 

For  the  collection  and  Interchange  of 
this  information  we  lease  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  telephone  and  telegraph  companies, 
and  operate  with  our  own  employees, 
.something  like  fifty  thousand  miles  of 
wire.s,  stretching  out  in  every  direction 
through  the  country  and  touching  ev¬ 
ery  important  centre.  To  reach  small¬ 
er  cities,  the  telephone  is  employed. 
Everywhere  in  every  land,  and  every 
moment  of  every  day,  there  is  ceaseless 
vigil  for  news. 

People  frequently  ask  what  it  costs 
thus  to  collect  the  news  of  the  world. 
•And  we  cannot  answer.  Our  annual 
Inidget  is  iM'tween  three  and  four  mil¬ 
lion  doll.ar.s.  But  this  makes  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  done  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  i>apers  all  over  the  world  in  re. 
porting  the  matters  and  handing  the 
news  over  to  the  agenc-ies.  Neither  can 
we  estimate  the  number  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  this  fashion.  It  is 
easy  to  measure  the  cost  of  certain 
specific  events;  as,  for  Instance,  we  ex¬ 
pended  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars 
to  leport  the  -Martinique  di.saster.  And 
the  Hu.s.so-Jai)anese  war  cost  us  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  our  activities 
in  what  we  call  normal  times.  But 
th(‘se  are  not  normal  times.  When  the 
great  European  war  broke  on  us, 
eighteen  months  ago,  all  of  the  pro- 
ce.sses  of  civilization  seemed  to  go 
down  in  an  hour.  And  we  suffered  in 
common  with  others.  Our  internation¬ 
al  relations  for  the  exchange  of  news 
were  instantly  dislocated.  We  had  been 
able  to  impress  the  governments  abroad 
with  the  value  of  an  impartial  and  un- 
purcha.sable  news  .service,  as  opposed 
to  the  venal  type  of  journalism,  which 
was  too  common  on  the  European  con¬ 
tinent.  And  in  our  Ijehalf  they  had 
al)oli.shed  their  censorships.  They  had 
accorded  us  rules  assuring  us  great 
rai)idity  in  the  transmission  of  our  mes- 
.sages  over  their  government  telegraph 
lines.  They  had  opened  the  doors  of 
their  chancelleries  to  our  correspond- 
ent.s,  and  told  them  freely  the  news  as 
it  developed. 

All  the.se  advantages  cea.sed.  The 
German  news  agency  was  prohibited 
from  holding  any  intercourse  with  the 
English,  French,  or  Hussian  organiza¬ 
tions.  Simultaneously,  like  commerce 
was  interdicted  in  the  other  t'ountries. 
The  virtues  of  impartial  news-gather¬ 
ing  at  once  cea.sed  to  be  quoted  at  par. 
Everywhere,  in  all  of  the  warring  lands 
the  Biblical  rule  that  “He  that  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me,”  became  the 
controlling  view.  Government  tele¬ 
grams  were  obviously  very  important 
and  there  was  no  time  to  consider 
anywhere  any  of  the  promised  speed 
in  sending  our  dispatches.  Finally. 
censorshii>s  were  imjmsed.  This 
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Seatej)  (left  to  right) — Adolph  S.  Ochs.  Chari,e.s  Hopkins  ('lark,  Frank  B.  Noyes,  V.  S.  McClatchy,  Victor  F.  Lawson,  and  \V.  Y.  Morgan. 

Standing  (i.eft  to  right) — Clark  Howex,l.  Cou  Charles  A.  Rook,  H.  H.  Anthony, \V.  L.  McLean,  R.  M.  Johnston,  Daniei,  D.  M(k)re,  \V.  H.  Cowles,  A.  C.  Weiss, 

Me;lvili,e  E.  Stone,  Oeneiral  Manages;  D.  E.  Town. 


quite  proper  in  prlndjile.  Censorships 
are  always  necessary  in  time  of  war. 
But  it  is  desirable,  from  every  point  of 
view,  that  they  be  intelligent,  and  this 
la  not  always  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  fared  pretty 
well  in  the  buslne.ss  of  reporting  this 
war.  We  have  made  distinct  iirogress 
in  teaching  the  l)elligerents  that  we 
hold  no  brief  for  any  one  of  them,  and, 
while  each  would  much  rather  have  us 
plead  his  cau.se,  they  are  coming  to 
see  why  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
do  so.  And  our  men  are  everywhere 
respected  and  accorded  as  large  priv¬ 
ileges  as,  perhaps,  in  the  light  of  the 
tension  of  the  hour,  could  be  reasonably 
asked. 

During  this  war  we  have  more  men 
and  more  offices  in  Europe  than  any 
other  news-gathering  organization  ever 
had,  and  are  expending  even  greater 
sums.  Recently,  for  example,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  speech  in  the  Reichstag  of 
('hancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  not 
only  by  wireless,  but  also  by  the  costly 
cable  route  through  Holland  and  Elng- 
land  to  New  York.  In  tolls  alone  the 
cost  to  the  Associated  Press  of  such 
matter  was  over  one  dollar  a  word — 
yet  this  all  goes  into  a  penny  paper. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  exceeds  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  which  sum  is  believe<l 
to  be  greater  than  the  combined  year¬ 
ly  outlay  of  all  other  news-gathering 
concerns. 

The  officers  of  the  organization  are: 
President,  Frank  B.  Noyes.  Washington 
Star. 

First  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Moore, 
New  Orleans  Titnes-Picayunr. 
Second  Vice-President,  B.  H.  Anthony, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard. 

Secretary,  Melville  E.  Stone,  New  York 
City. 

Asst.  Secretary,  Frederick  Roy  Martin, 
New  York. 

Treasurer,  J.  R.  Youatt.  New  York  City. 
Directors: 

Charles  A.  Rook.  Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 
Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Hartford  Cou- 
rant. 

Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

V.  S.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee. 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star. 


W.  L.  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  Hutchinson  Xeics. 
Adolph  S.  0<-hs.  New  York  Times. 

A.  Weiss,  Duluth  Herald. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Si)nke.sman- 
Ifeview. 

Victor  F.  Igiw.son,  (’hicago  Daily  Seies. 
D.  E.  Town,  Louisville  Herald. 

R.  .M.  Johnston,  Houston  Post. 

Exe:ciitive;  I  )e;i>art.m ent. 

.'ll  (.'hamlK'rs  Street,  New  York. 
(leneral  Manayer — Melville  E.  Stone. 
Assistant  (leneral  .Manayer — Frederick 
Roy  Martin. 

Chief  of  Xeirs  Dept. — (’harles  E.  Kloe- 
ber. 

Chief  of  Traffic  Dept. — Kent  ('ooper. 

The  Associated  Press  is  not  only  a 
cooperative  news-gathering  organiza¬ 
tion:  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  world. 
And  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the 
newspapers  receiving  its  information, 
and  operating  under  the  close  censor¬ 
ship  of  these  newspapers,  whose  po¬ 
litical.  religious,  economic,  and  social 
affiliations  are  of  every  conceivable 
sort,  it  necessarily  furni.shes  a  service 
wholly  impartial  and  as  nearly  accurate 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Any  de¬ 
parture  from  truthfulness  is  certain  to 
be  discovered.  Its  reputation  for  cor¬ 
rectness  of  statement  and  strict  ab¬ 
sence  of  bias  is  its  best  asset.  In¬ 
numerable  evidences  of  the  e.steem 
in  which  it  is  held  could  easily  l)e  fur- 
ni.shed.  To  say  that  a  man  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  As.sociated  Press 
anywhere  in  the  world  is  to  .say  that 
he  is  a  man  of  honor  who  may  be 
safely  trusted.  So  it.  happens  that 
these  men  are  the  custodians  of  many 
things  which  they  may  not  transmit, 
l)ut  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of 
lnestimal)le  value  for  their  guid¬ 
ance  in  su|)plying  an  intelligent 
and  truthful  .service  of  news.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Spanish  War  of  1898,  when 
(5en.  illanco  was  in  command  in  Ha¬ 
vana,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine,  the  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  was  known  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  Culm  as  the  “serious”  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  W'as  alone  permitted  by 
Col.  Mendez,  the  cen.sor,  to  send  ca¬ 
blegrams  without  their  being  trans¬ 


lated  into  Spanish.  And  later,  when 
the  war  was  on,  the  American  officer 
in  charge  of  the  cen.sorship  frankly 
.said  to  the  A.s.sociated  Pre.ss  men  that, 
as  they  knew  better  than  he  what 
could  properly  be  sent,  and  as  he  knew’ 
them  to  be  men  of  character,  he  would 
I>ut  him.self  in  their  hands  and  at  their 
mercy  and  allow  them  to  censor  their 
own  dispatches.  Like  confidence  was 
shown  in  Ru.s.sia  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Japane.se  war.  The  official  censor 
at  St.  Petersburg  left  his  official  stamp 
at  the  .\s.sociated  Press  office  to  be  used 
at  the  correspondents’  dl.scretion. 

Even  in  warring  Europe  to-day  As¬ 
.sociated  Pre.ss  men  are  trusted  and  re¬ 
spected  in  every  one  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  And  it  is  no  .small  tribute 
to  the  impartiality  of  the  organization 
that,  although  the  tension  has  l)cen 
very  great  and  feeling  has  run  very 
high,  there  has  never  been  a  charge  or 
suggestion,  either  here  or  abroad,  that 
the  service  of  the  organization  has  fa¬ 
vored  unduly  either  of  the  contesting 
sides.  • 

Among  tho.se  who  have  served 
the  As.sociated  Press  are  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks,  former  Vice-President  of 
the  Cnited  States,  who  was  at  one  time 
agent  of  the  organization  at  Pittsburgh ; 
Horace  White,  former  editor  of  the 
New  York  Krcniny  Post;  George  Ken- 
nan,i  writer  and  lecturer,  former  night 
manager  in  Washington;  Thomas  W. 
Knox,  author,  once  New  York  agent: 
John  H.  Fahey,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  one 
time  correspondent  at  Bo.ston ;  Charles 
H.  Boynton,  banker  and  president  of  the 
Rus.so-American  (.'hamber  of  Commeroe, 
formerly  chief  of  the  Paris  office,  later 
of  the  Engli.sh  Bureau,  and,  finally,  gen¬ 
eral  .superintendent;  Byron  1).  Newton, 
now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  one  time  war  correspondent  in 
the  ('uban  contest.  And,  abroad,  Imrd 
Brooke,  .son  of  the  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick,  who  did  war  service  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  .struggle;  “KirilofT,”  grandson 
of  Admiral  Popoff,  who  commanded  a 
Russian  fleet  .sent  here  during  our  Civil 
War,  as.signed  to  Kuropatkin’s  staff  in 
Manchuria,  and  Willard  D.  Straight, 
late  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  former  Ko¬ 
rean  repre.sentative. 

There  is  no  thought  of  saying  the  As¬ 
sociated  Pre.ss  is  perfect.  The  frailties 
of  human  nature  attach  to  it.  But  this 
is  certain;  If,  in  its  form  of  organiza¬ 


tion,  or  its  method  of  operation,  it  is  in 
violation  of  any  law,  divine  or  human, 
it  is  the  very  last  institution  in  this 
country  to  seek  to  avoid  its  re.sponsibil- 
ity.  If  any  one  can  devise  or  suggest 
a  l)etter  way  to  do  the  work  it  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  do,  it  will  Ije  glad  to  adopt  it,  or 
to  permit  .some  one  else  to  put  it  in 
operation.  The  thing  it  is  striving  for 
is  a  truthful,  unbiassed  report  of  the 
world’s  happenings,  under  forms  that 
are  legal,  and  not  only  conformable  to 
.statutes,  luit  ethical  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree. 

A.  N.  P.  A.  DIRECTORS  TO  MEET 

Will  Hold  a  Session  on  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  Transact  Routine  Business. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  will  meet  on  Monday  morning  at 
10  o’clock  for  the  transaction  of  rou¬ 
tine  busine.ss.  The  board  comprises: 
I’resident,  Herl)ert  L.  Bridgman, 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  secretary,  John  Stew'art  Bryan, 
Richmond  News-Leader;  treasurer,  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Call,  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce;  Elljert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indian- 
ai>uli.s  News;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  F.  P.  Glass,  .Birming¬ 
ham  New's;  J.  F.  Mackay,  Toronto 
Globe;  Jason  Roger.s,  New  York  Globe; 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Boston  Globe. 

The  Advertising  Agents’  Committee 
will  meet  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  on  Wedne.sday  night.  The 
dinner  committee  includes  Charles  H. 
Grasty,  New  York  Times,  chairman; 
Bradford  Merrill,  New  York  American; 
E.  G.  .Martin,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Emil  M. 
Schulz,  New  York  Evening  I’ost,  and 
Ogden  M.  Reid,  New  York  Triliune.  The 
list  of  .si)cakers  is  published  in  another 
column. 

The  convention  will  close  on  Friday 
with  the  transaction  of  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness.  Immediately  thereafter  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  at  which  the  officers  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  wili  be  elected  and  installed. 

Maxwell  James,  for  the  past  five 
years  with  Economy  Service  Company, 
New  York,  is  now  associated  with ‘the 
Hugh  McAtamney  Company  Inj  ’  the 
Wanamaker  Cut  Service.  ''  " 

V.<-  r.;» 
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PHILADELPHIA  MERCHANTS  KILL  THE  TRADING 

STAMP  PEST  IN  THAT  CITY 

Four  Big  Chain-Store  Establishments  Banish  the  Pernicious  System  from  Their  939 
Retail  Grocery  Stores — After  Trial  of  a  Dozen  Years  They  Find 
the  Trading  Stamp  a  Deadly  Parasite  on  Clean 
and  Honest  Business. 


(SpriHtil  lo  The  Eihtor  and  Pebi.isher.) 

Phidakei-phia,  April  20. — Old  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  not  so  slow,  after  all!  Indeed, 
she  has  just  shown  herself  more  wide¬ 
awake  and  more  alive  to  progre.ssive 
thouKht,  to  the  real  meaning  of  some  of 
the  newest  advances  in  American  com¬ 
mercial  life,  to  the  hiphe-st  development 
of  ethics  in  husiness  (if  you  will),  than 
many  another  town  which  has  long  con- 
■sidered  it.self  to  l)e  “faster,”  more  alert, 
and  moi'e  progressive  in  all  down-to- 
the-minute  tnetho<ls  of  business  mod¬ 
ernity. 

Philadelphia  has  just  completed  a 
movement,  liegun  quietly  and  unosten¬ 
tatiously  several  months  ago  by  the 
very  merchants  most  affected,  which 
liberates  tho.st*  merchants  and  all  who 
<lo  business  with  them  from  an  un- 
neces.sary,  burdensome,  and  iniquitous 
tax  upon  merchandising.  And  this 
movement,  .successfully  carried  out  in 
this  venerable  city  of  brotherly  love, 
.s<“ts  a  high  and  valuable  example  for 
every  city  in  the  land. 

mn  OF  A  NrlSANCE. 

Philadelphia  has  abolished  the  trading 
stamp.  That  nuisance  in  Philadelphia 
is  dead.  This  early  home  of  American 
liberty  again  has  .shown  itself  capa¬ 
ble  of  achieving  lil)erty — of  achieving 
emancipation  from  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  and  tyrannical  parasites  that 
has  ever  fa.stened  itself  upon  American 
business  to  sap  the  life  blood  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  achievement  has  not  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  haste,  or  without  full  and 
fair  trial  of  the  thing  condemned. 
Philadelphia  cultivated  the  parasite  for 
a  dozen  years;  tended  and  nourished 
and  encouraged  it  with  solicitous  care, 
until  she  had  proved  to  her  complete 
.satisfaction  that  the  trading  stamp  is  a 
para.site,  and  nothing  but  a  parasite,  on 
clean  and  hone.st  busines.s.  Then,  hav¬ 
ing  proved  its  true  nature,  Philadelphia 
t  ut  away  this  parasitic  growth,  root  and 
liranch,  and  cast  it  on  the  compost-heap 
of  business  refu.se. 

A  I  NICI  E  SITI  ATION. 

In  one  phase,  at  lea.st,  and  in  one 
branch  of  business,  merchandising  in 
Philadelphia  is  unique.  The  retail  gro- 
<ery  trade  of  this  city,  and  indeed  of 
this  whole  section  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
dominated  by  the  "chain-.store.”  In 
Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs  there  is 
a  total  of  approximately  l,2(t0  of  these 
“chain”  grocery  .shop.s.  These  retail 
shoi>.s  are  controlle<l  and  operated  by 
live  big  firm.s,  co-j>artner.ships,  which 
annually  di.stribute  many  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  fofKl  products  to  the 
iuhaliitants  of  this  section.  The  “chain- 
.store”  establishment  is  not  a  whole¬ 
saler,  and  does  no  jobbing  business,  but 
maintains  a  large  number  of  retail 
shops  s<attere<l  widely  throughout  the 
city  and  its  .suburl)s,  and  therein  sells 
grweries,  tea.s,  coffees,  and  all  sorts  of 
fowl  products.  Furthermore,  it  sells  for 
cash  only. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  the 
tea-store  was  the  giver  of  premiums. 
What  family  in  an  American  city  has 
lM‘en  without  its  cheap  souvenirs  of  that 
time,  its  trivial  heirlooms  in  the  shape 
of  tea-store  crockery  or  pre.ssed  glass? 
So  from  the  start  of  the  pernicious 
l>arasite,  the  gro<-ery  .shop  that  had  to 
mwt  the  comi>etition  of  the  tea  store 


has  been  a  favorite  and  an  easy  prey 
among  the  trading-.stamp  corporations. 
L'ntbld  thou.sands,  yes,  millions,  of 
American  housewives  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  bad  habit  of  expecting  pre¬ 
miums  of  some  .sort  from  their  grocers 
— have  been  taught  to  believe  that  they 
could  get  something  for  '  nothing 
“thrown  in”  with  their  purchases  of 
foo<l  for  the  family. 

THE  ('HAIN-STORE  EXPERIMENT. 

And  in  Philadelphia  it  is  these  great 
organizations  of  “chains”  of  grocery 
shops  that  have  put  to  the  test  of  thor¬ 
ough  trial  the  trading-.stamp  system, 
and  proved  its  worthlessness,  its  para¬ 
sitic  nature,  and  finally  have  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  alximination. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  a  dozen,  the  trading-stamp 
system  took  root  in  Philadelphia.  One 
of  the  big  chain-store  establi.shments 
having  adopted  the  practice  of  giving 
trading  stamps  with  purchases  made  at 
its  branches,  the  other  leading  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  field  of  trade  had  to  fol¬ 
low  suit.  At  the  time  there  were  four 
big  chain-store  organizations:  the 
Acme  Tea  Company,  Hobinson  &  Craw¬ 
ford,  the  Bell  Company,  and  the  George 
M.  Dunlap  (Nimpany.  All  four  are 
fiouri.shing  to-day,  and  proliably  all  are 
bigger  and  stronger  than  ever  before. 
In  more  recent  years  a  fifth  concern  of 
the  kind,  Childs,  has  come  over  from 
New  Jersey  and  established  a  new  chain 
of  grocery  shops  in  this  city;  but  from 
its  inception  here  this  firm  has  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  trading 
stamps. 

ORGANIZE  STAMP  COMPANY. 

-At  the  outset  of  the  practice  here  the 
trading  .stamps  used  in  Philadelphia 
were  put  out  by  one  of  the  big  trad¬ 
ing-stamp  corporations — a  concern  for¬ 
eign  to  this  State.  Its  dealings  were 
not  satisfactory  either  to  the  grocery- 
store  people  or  to  their  customers,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  chain-store 
e.stablishments  discontinued  the  so-call¬ 
ed  “service”  of  the  foreign  corpora¬ 
tion.  With  that  commercial  shrewd- 
ne.ss  for  which  the  Quaker  City  has 
long  been  famous,  these  Philadelphia 
merchants  reasoned  that  if  the  trad¬ 
ing-stamp  business  was  profitable  for 
a  foreign  corporation,  it  should  be 
profitable  also  for  a  local  company,  or, 
for  that  matter,  for  the  concern  dis¬ 
tributing  the  stamps  with  the  goods  it 
.sold.  They  would  organize  their  own 
trading-stamp  companies. 

So,  the  Acme  Tea  ('ompany  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  a  “tea  company”  in 
the  old  acceptation  of  that  term,  but 
deals  in  general  groceries  and  food 
products  and  supplies  of  all  kinds) 
started  the  new  order  by  e.stablishing 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  branch 
.stores  the  Crown  Stamp  Company. 
Some  of  its  rivals  and  competitors  in 
the  chain-store  business  soon  followed 
its  example  to  the  extent  of  interesting 
them.selves,  indirectly,  if  not  as  princi¬ 
pals,  in  the  formation  of  another  local 
trading-.stamp  company.  These  local 
companies  have  done  a  large  business 
in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  They 
have  dealt  in  almost  every  conceivable 
kind  of  merchandise,  as  premiums;  and 
have  stocked  up  the  homes  of  whole 
.sections  of  Philadelphia  with  furniture, 
furni-shings,  household  utensils,  plated 
silver-ware,  bric-a-brac,  and  .so  on,  and 


have  even  distributed  as  premiums  for 
.stamps  quantities  of  clothing  and  cloth¬ 
ing  materials. 

GAN'E  STAMPS  A  FAIR  TRIAL,. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  mere  out¬ 
line  of  their  experience  that  these 
Philadelphians  have  given  the  trading- 
stamp  sy.stem  a  full,  fair,  and  thorough 
trial,  and  that  their  experience,  if  it 
means  anything  at  all,  must  constitute 
an  exceptionally  sound  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  value  of  the  trad¬ 
ing-stamp  system  to  those  who  use  the 
stamps  as  an  adjunct  to  merchandising. 
At  first  they  thought  they  found  that 
the  trading  stamps  increased  their  .sales 
of  groceries.  Undoubtedly,  by  announc¬ 
ing  special  bargains  in  stamps — by  giv¬ 
ing  extra  quantities  of  .stamps  with  cer¬ 
tain  purchases — an  increased,  but  pure¬ 
ly  fictitious,  demand  was  created  for 
certain  brands  of  goods.  But  that  such 
demand  was  artificial  was  proved  as 
.soon  as  the  special  bargain  in  stamps 
was  withdrawn,  for  thereupon  sales  of 
the  particular  brands  siiecified  dropped 
back  even  to  a  point  below  what  had 
been  normal  before  the  special  induce¬ 
ment  was  offered. 

PUSHED  THEM  HARD. 

The  whole  trading-stamp  game,  as 
known  to  its  experts,  was  played,  and 
played  hard.  At  one  time  so  strenuous 
did  the  play  become  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  giving  away  trading  stamps  be¬ 
tween  these  great  chain-store  estab¬ 
lishments  threatened  to  eat  up  all  the 
profits  of  their  regular  business  and 
drive  them  to  the  condition  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  department  store,  whose  indul¬ 
gence  in  trading  stamps  was  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  forcing  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  In  short,  the  thing 
finally  became  impossible  to  these  big 
di.stributors  of  food  products. 

They  tried  to  play  fair  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Their  premium  goods  had  value. 
If  they  represented  an  article  as  be¬ 
ing  worth  a  dollar,  that  article  could 
not  be  bought  in  any  shop  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  less  than  a  dollar.  And  very 
soon  after  the  first  flush  of  novelty 
they  began  to  realize  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  give  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  They  were  paying  for  the  pre¬ 
miums  which  they  exchanged  for  the 
trading  stamps,  and  paying  for  them 
out  of  the  earnings  of  their  grocery  busi¬ 
ness.  Stamps  and  premiums  together 
did  not  constitute  advertising  of  their 
business;  did  not  bring  any  increase  of 
buslne.ss  commensurate  with  the  out¬ 
lay:  did  not  give  any  one  establish¬ 
ment  any  great  advantage  over  its 
competitors,  for  all  its  competitors 
were  following  the  same  foolish  and 
futile  practice  that  must  prove  fatal  if 
persisted  in  too  long.  All  were  caught 
in  the  .same  torrent,  and  were  being 
rushed  along  toward  destruction. 

RAISED  SOME  PRK’ES. 

To  be  sure  prices  had  to  be  raised 
on  some  goods  in  order  to  help  to 
meet  the  enormous  expense  of  stamps 
and  premiums.  But  there  has  never 
been  evidence  of  any  agreement  on 
prices  between  the  different  chain- 
.store  firm.s.  Mostly  competition  has 
has  been  of  the  cut-throat  variety. 
When  the  Acme  Tea  Company  raised 
its  prices  on  certain  brands  of  goods, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Robin¬ 
son  &  Crawford  from  underselling  the 


Acme  people  on  those  very  brands; 
and  while  Robinson  &  Crawford  might 
increase  their  charges  for  other  arti¬ 
cles,  Acme,  or  Bell,  or  Dunlap  might 
in  turn  cut  the  ground  from  under 
that  firm  by  making  a  special  run  on 
those  specific  articles  at  very  low 
"bargain”  rates. 

So  it  went,  until  the  trading-stami> 
system  became  an  intolerable  burden 
to  these  chain-.store  grocery  firms — or, 
rather,  until  all  four  of  them  came  to 
realize  that  it  was  a  burden  no  longer 
possible  to  endure. 

ACME  TEA  CO.  DROPS  ’EM. 

Then  they  abolished  trading  stamps. 

The  Acme  Tea  Company,  which  oper¬ 
ates  some  430  branches,  or  chain- 
stores  in  many  cities  and  towns  from 
Atlantic  (?ity  to  Harrisburg,  of  which 
number  about  250  are  in  Philadelphia, 
W'as  the  first  to  discontinue  the  u.se 
of  the  stamps.  Its  subsidiary  concern, 
the  Crown  Stamp  Company,  has  been 
closed,  and  its  affairs  either  have  been, 
or  soon  will  be,  wound  up,  and  its  ex¬ 
istence  terminated.  The  Acme  Com¬ 
pany’s  announcement  some  months 
ago  of  its  discontinuance  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  trading  stamps,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  further  announcement 
that  all  out.standing  stamps  would  be 
redeemed,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
demonstration  of  mobbism  almost  ap¬ 
proaching  a  riot,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  plate-glass  front  of  the  concern’s 
premium  parlor  was  wrecked.  A  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  the  public  erroneously  got 
the  impression  that  the  Crown  Stamp 
Company,  anyway,  and  probably  the 
Acme  Company  also,  had  “gone  broke." 

THE  BELL  FOLLOWS  SITIT. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  Acme 
Tea  Company  discontinued  the  use  of 
trading  stamps,  the  Bell  Company  fol¬ 
lowed  its  example.  On  April  1,  Rob¬ 
inson  &  Crawford  announced  that  they 
were  through  with  trading  stamps  for 
good  and  all.  And  forthwith  the  George 
M.  Dunlap  Company  swung  into  line 
with  a  similar  announcement.  The  Bell 
Company  operates  all  told  about  215 
retail  grocery  store.s,  of  which  175  are 
within  the  confines  of  this  city.  Rob¬ 
inson  &  Crawford  have  184  branch 
stores,  all  but  five  or  six  of  which  are 
situated  in  Philadelphia.  The  Dunlap 
branch  stores  number  about  110,  and 
some  forty-five  of  these  are  in  this 
city. 

939  STORES  GIVE  THEM  UP. 

Thus,  by  the  decision  of  these  four 
big  merchandising  concerns,  trading 
stamps  have  lieen  thrown  out  of  a 
total  of  939  retail  grocery  stores  in 
Philadelphia  and  its  environs. 

On  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia  the 
first  man  I  sought  out.  from  whom  to 
obtain  information  concerning  this 
epochal  act  of  abolition,  was  Samuel 
Robinson,  head  of  the  flVm  of  Robinson 
&  Crawford.  Mr.  Robinson  impresses 
one  at  once  as  a  typical  business  men 
"of  the  old  school.”  Well  along  in  life, 
he  is  indeed  a  veteran  of  long  service 
in  his  line  of  trade;  a  gentleman  of 
quiet  demeanor  and  soft  speech,  rather 
inclined  to  reserve  with  newspaper  re¬ 
porters.  Yet  he  answered  my  ques¬ 
tions  buoyantly,  with  an  air  of  relief,  as 
of  one  who  had  just,  escaped  from  an 
incubus. 

iConcludcd  on  Page  1434.) 
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CUSTODIANS  X  WORD 


A  Lay-Sermon  For  Newspaper  Men 

IVritten  J'or  The  Editor  Publisher 

By  WILLIAM  DeKALB  SIIOWALTr:H 


WHEN  JOHN,  comrade  as  well  as  disciple  of  the  NAZARENE,  faced  his  task  of  writing 
the  world’s  biggest  story,  he  must  have  sensed  keenly  the  difficulty,  common  to  all 
wh’o  write,  of  getting  the  heart  of  his  message  into  his  first  sentence.  But  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  That  first  verse  of  his  story  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to  write,  but  it 
\iiil  endure  eternally. 

“IN  THE  BEGINNING  WAS  THE  WORD,  AND  THE  WORD  WAS 
WITH  GOD,  AND  THE  WORD  WAS  GOD.” 

This  is  the  most  profound  introduction  ever  written.  In  it  John  reaches  the  center  of  things. 
The  Word,  as  he  visualized  't,  was  the  Creative  h'orce.  It  was  “with  God,”  as  His  equipment 
for  world-making;  it  “was  God,”  in  the  sense  that,  uttered  as  the  dictum  of  Omnipotence,  it  became 
omnipotent. 

Moses  had  expressed  the  same  truth  in  his  third  verse  of  Genesis.  “And  God  said.  Let  there  be 
Light,  and  there  was  Light.”  The  first  creative  work  of  the  Word  was  to  dispel  darkness,  to  bring 
the  light.  The  earth  had  been  “without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  reigned.”  I'he  Word  called 
for  light,  that  the  task  of  world-making,  and  of  world-jjeopling,  might  go  on. 

No  other  power  than  that  of  “the  Word”  was  needetl  in  that  task  of  world-making.  No  other 
power  than  that  of  “the  Word”  has  ever  been  needed,  since  then,  in  the  task  of  world-betterment,  the 
progress  of  liberty  and  enlightenment,  the  humanizing  of  humans,  the  furtherance  of  the  ideal  of 
Brotherhood. 

In  “the  Word”  lies,  now  as  in  the  beginning,  complete  CREATIVE  POWER.  Through  the  ages, 
its  potency  sometimes  forgotten,  it  has  yet  remained  THE  REGENERATING  FORCE.  What  we 
call  stages  of  human  progress  have  been  reached,  always,  through  the  exercise,  by  its  custodians,  of 
the  power  of  “the  Word.” 

In  this  day  newspapermen,  more  than  any  other  teachers  of  truth,  are  the  CUSTODIANS  OF 
"THE  WORD.” 

Potent  through  its  utterance,  ‘‘the  Word”  must  always  find  its  CHANNEL  for  utterance.  “LET  THERE  BE 
LIGHT”  is  the  law  under  which  you,  as  custodians  of  “the  Word,”  must  always  strive,  always  achieve. 

Through  this  fundamental  instrument  of  power,  placed  in  your  hands;  through  the  potency  of  the  printed  word, 
you  not  only  bring  Light  out  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  injustice,  cruelty  and  wrong,  but,  under  this  light, 
these  things  cannot  endure. 

Morally,  this  earth  of  ours  is  still,  in  some  ways,  without  form  and  void.  X'^^r  corner  of  it  has  its  phases  of 
formlessness,  waiting  for  the  light.  You  are  the  custodians  of  “the  Word,”  therefore  of  THE  LIGHT. 

Using  the  force  placed  in  your  hands  you  may  always  defeat  injustice;  prevent  oppression  of  the  poor;  scourge 
into  outer-darkness  the  creatures  of  greed  who  fatten  upon  the  toil  of  the  children,  so  penalize  official  corruption  and 
political  crookedness  that  these  poisoners  of  the  waters  of  civic  life  shall  Hee  from  the  light. 

You  may  bring  about  the  rule  of  honesty  in  commercial  relations  as  a  PRINCIPLE,  not  merely  as  a  policy. 
You  may  help  to  bring  about  the  rule  of  sanity  among  men,  to  the  end  that  they  shall  be  freed,  through  “the 
light,”  from  blighting  habits;  that  drink  and  drugs  may  no  longer  claim  dominion  over  their  intellects;  that,  in 
ail  business  dealings  between  iiien,  SERVICE  shall  guide  and  govern,  not  cunning  and  the  hope  of  uiitair  advan¬ 
tage;  that  the  spirit  of  the  Samaritan,  not  of  the  Pharisee,  shah  dominate  in  human  relations. 

In  whatever  you  write,  in  whatever  you  do,  realize  the  sobering  truth  that,  because  of  your  profession,  you 
are,  peculiarly  and  especially,  the  CUSTOfJlANS  OF  THh,  WORD;  and  that,  with  this  lease  of  power,  you  are 
hoiided  with  RESPU.sSlbfLl  1  ft  commensurate  with  the  power.  \ 

Is  there,  conceivably,  room  in  the  newspaper  world  for  a  man,  whether  editor  or  publisher,  editorial  or  special 
writer,  or  news  writer,  who  could  take  a  light  view  of  His  opportunities  and  responsibilities  r  Guardian  of  some 
phase  of  that  Light  which  makes  for  race  progress,  is  it  conceivable  that  any  newspaper  man  could  hold  his 
calling  to  be  a  commonplace  one.''  Is  there  any  other  line  ot  human  endeavor  with  suen  prospects  of  service,  with 
equal  incentives  to  great  achievement?  fiou  are  holding  m  trust  that  power  which  was  and  is  omnipotent,  creative, 
regenerative.  Are  you  using  it,  day  by  day,  to  enforce  and  to  re-enforce  the  mandate,  ‘Let  1  here  Be  Light”? 
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WALTER  SCOTT  FACTORY 


Produces  the  Highest  ( 
Newspaper  Presses  in  the 


The  ability  of  the  Scott  Organization  to  produce  the  most  efficient,  highest  class  and  most  reliable  newspa 

presses  are  being  installed  where  Quality,  Service  and  Reliability 


ACTUAL  APPKARAN’CK  OF  WORKS  OF  WALTF.R  SCOTT  &  CO.,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J 


SCOTT  PRESSES  are  carefully  designed  by  experienced  printing  press  engineers  on  correct  lines, 
are  built  of  the  most  suitable  materials  entirely  within  our  own  large  and  modern  factory  shown 
above,  and,  when  delivered  to  the  purchasers,  prove  themselves  to  be  the  most  reliable,  most  efficient 
and  largest  producers  in  the  world.  We  build  presses  to  suit  all  requirements.  Why  not  give 
SCOTT  PRESSES  due  consideration  before  you  place  your  order? 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

York:  MAIN  OFFICE  and  FACTORY,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.  Chicago 

Brokaw  Bldg,,  1457  Broadway  at  42d  St.  ATonadnock  Block 
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^RKS 


est  Grade 
the  World 


ewspaper  presses  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  many  large  pressrooms,  and  the  fact  that  SCOTT 
bility  are  paramount,  is  evidence  of  their  absolute  superiority. 


The  DETROIT  NEWS  &  TRIBUNE 


after  years  of  experience  with  standard-speed 
decked  presses  and  latterly  with  high-speed  decked 
machinery,  installed  one  of  our  “  Multi-Unit  ” 
Octuple  Presses  in  their  present  plant  and  made 
exhaustive  tests  in  order  to  determine  the  style  of 
machinery  to  be  installed  in  their  new  building — 
the  most  modern  newspaper  manufacturing  plant 
in  the  world. 


Their  Tests  Proved  beyond  doubt 

that  the  Scott  “Multi-Unit”  Press,  under  the  regu¬ 
lar  operating  conditions  in  their  plant,  produces 
more  papers  in  a  given  time,  is  easier  to  operate, 
and  is  more  versatile  than  the  type  of  machines 
previously  used  by  them  with  the  result  that  their 
new  equipment  will  consist  of 


Two  SCOTT 

Triple-Octuple  Presses 

the  largest  presses  in  the  world,  capable  of  opera¬ 
ting  as  12  Quadruple  Presses,  8  Sextuple  Presses 
or  6  Octuple  Presses. 


SCOTH'  “Multi-Unit”  Double-Sextuple  Combination  Triple-Quadruple  Press.  Can  be  seen  in  operation  every  afternoon  at  NEW’.\RK  EV'ENING  NEWS 
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ADVERTISING  AGENTS  URGE  ADOPTION 

OF  FLAT  RATE  BY  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 


Committee  of  the  Association  of  New  York  Advertising  Agents 
Makes  a  (Careful  Investigation  of  the  Subject — Finds  Only 
Two  Publishers  Out  of  309  Using  it  Who  Are  Dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  W'ay  it  Works. 


THK  Committee  on  Newspapers,  of 
the  Association  of  New  York 
Advertising  Agents,  which  has 
l>een  making  an  unusually  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  flat-rate  method  of 
.selling  space  during  the  past  six 
month.s.  presented  its  report  to  that 
iKKly  on  -March  19.  The  report  was 
apjiroved  and  a<io|ited  without  a  .single 
ohjcction  Ix'ing  made.  Suh.sequently 
c-opies  of  the  document  were  forwarded 
to  the  Western  Advertising  Association 
in  Chi<-ago.  the  Boston  Advertising 
.\gents'  As.sociation,  the  A.ssociation  of 
I^hiladclphia  Adverti.sing  Agents,  hy 
which  the  report  was  formally  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  findings  of  the  Committee,  now 
publi.shed  for  the  first  time,  are  so 
important  that  the  entire  report  is  re¬ 
produced  herewith; 

“The  committ«“e  wishes  it  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  in  its  investi¬ 
gation  and  in  this  report  it  has  con¬ 
fined  its  activities  strictly  to  the  flat 
rate  as  a  principle  or  practice  per  se. 
It  has  avoided  Ijeclouding  or  confusing 
the  i.ssue  by  taking  up  the  question  of 
different’es  betwe«-n  local  and  foreign 
rates,  cla.s.siflcations  and  large  depart¬ 
ment-store  contra<'ts.  These  are  mat¬ 
ters  for  future  con.sideration. 

"What  the  Committei!  hofx-s  to  ac¬ 
complish  is  the  adoption  generally  of 
the  flat-rate  method  or  practice  of  .sell¬ 
ing  newspaper  white  .space,  either  by 
imblishers  direct  or  through  advertis¬ 
ing  agent.s.  This  is  objective  enough 
for  one  campaign,  and  if  it  is  at¬ 
tained,  the  result  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  justify  all  the  effort 
that  is  being  made. 

“What  we  are  aiming  at  is  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  time  and  space  rebates  or  dis¬ 
counts,  and  the  establishment  of  one 
price  to  all,  large  or  small  adverti.sers, 
whether  they  advertise  for  a  day  or 
for  every  day  in  the  year. 

ORICIN  OF  THB  'MOVEMENT. 

“.\t  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on 
(>c-tol»er  7,  1915,  this  A.ssociation,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  approved  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  its  Committee  on  New.spa- 
|)ers  that  the  t'ommittee  endeavor  to 
effect  an  extension  of  the  .so-called 
flat-rate  system  among  newspafn-r  pub- 
lisher.s. 

“in  consequence  this  Committee  com- 
pil**d  a  list  of  309  iiew.spapers  that  are 
conducting  their  a<iverti.sing  bu.sines.s  on 
the  flat-rate  liasi.s.  .\  i-ircular  was  pre- 
piU'cd,  a  copy  of  wliii  li  is  annexed  here¬ 
to  and  is  a  f)art  of  this  rei)ort,  asking 
the  publishers  of  the.se  news|)apers  to 
gi\e  their  rca.sons  Titv  adopting  the 
flat  rate,  their  exiK'rience,  and  their 
present  attitude  towards  the  proposi- 
i.on. 

“More  than  half  of  the  publishers 
address«Kl  respond<‘d  promptly  to  this 
r<“<4uest.  Their  rejilies  have  l)een  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  the  Committee,  and 
this  rei>ort  is  a  summary  of  the  views, 
argum<-nt.s.  and  conclusions  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  publi.shers. 

TJIK  (tENERAt.  VERDICT. 

"It  should  l>e  .stated  that  only  two 
of  the  publi.shers  expressed  dis.satisfac- 
tion  with  the  flat-rate  basis.  In  each 
ca.se  it  is  because  of  local  conditions 
which  tho.se  two  publi.shers  have  not 
be«-n  able  to  meet  or  overcome  as  other 
publishers  have  in  their  respective  lo¬ 
calities  under  practically  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances.  All  of  the  others  are 
outspoken  in  favor  of  the  flat  rate; 
many  of  them  are  enthusiastic  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it.  Many  of  them  confess  that 
they  cannot  understand  why  they  did 
not  perceive  long  before  they  did  the 
advantages  of  the  flat  rate.  Kxcept  in 
the  two  cases  noted,  none  of  them  could 


be  induced  to  return  to  the  old  basis 
of  selling  their  advertising  space. 

“The  correspondence  elicits  this  fact 
that  may  not  be  known  generally,  that 
the  flat  rate  is  not  a  new  or  modem 
idea.  Some  publishers  have  been  doing 
business  on  that  basis  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  a  considerable  number  for 
ten  to  fifteen  years.  This  is  well  worth 
noting,  as  'it  proves  that  the  practice 
has  pai3.sed  the  experimental  stage. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  PRACTICE. 

“In  .setting  forth  the  reasons  ad¬ 
vanced  by  publishers  for  the  adoption 
and  maintenance  of  the  flat  rate,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine  which 
one  to  emphasise  first.  It  seems  to  this 
Committee  that  one  reason  that  appeals 
to  practically  all  of  the  publishers  is 
that  the  flat  rate  simplifies  the  business. 
It  simplifies  the  work  of  the  publisher 
and  of  the  agent,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
Importance,  the  work  of  the  advertiser. 
An  immense  amount  of  clerical  work 
is  eliminated  to  the  economic  advan¬ 
tage  of  publi.sher,  advertiser,  and 
agent.  The  work  of  the  solicitor  is 
al.so  simplified.  He  no  longer  has  to 
submit  to  prospective  advertisers  a 
complicated  mass  of  figures  pertaining 
to  time  and  space  di.scounts  in  his  ef- 
foi-fs  to  persuade  the  axlverti.sm’s  of 
the  desirability  of  u.sing  the  medium 
he  repre.sents.  He  can  devote  his  en¬ 
tire  energies  and  resources  to  setting 
forth  the  value  of  his  newspaper  to  the 
bii.sine.ss  under  con.sideration. 

“ITpon  this  point  there  is  absolute 
unanimity  of  opinion.  If  there  were 
no  other  advantages  accruing  from  the 
flat-rate  method,  this  alone  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  reason  for  many  pub¬ 
lishers  to  make  the  change  and  adhere 
to  it.  The  constant  disputes  and  ad¬ 
justments  regarding  short  rating,  with 
the  attendant  loss  of  business  and  of 
good  will  have,  according  to  all  ac¬ 
counts,  rendered  the  lives  of  publish¬ 
ers  mi.serable.  And  those  who  have 
eliminated  those  disputes  by  adopting 
the  flat  rate  are  actually  enthusiastic 
in  .support  of  the  more  modern  method 
of  doing  business. 

MINIMIZING  RATE  CUTTING. 

“Another  sore  spot  that  publishers 
as.sert  has  been  alleviated  to  an  extent 
is  the  minimizing  of  rate  cutting  to 
which  they  have  V>een  forcisl  to  become 
parties  liy  inability  to  collect  short 
rates  or  for  .se<“mingly  diplomatic  rea¬ 
sons  have  ai’quie.sced  in  reluctantly.  In 
either  ca.se,  an  injustice  is  done  to  oth¬ 
er  patrons  of  the  newspapers  who 
either  live  up  to  their  contracts,  or, 
without  quibbling,  pay  the  short  rate 
charged  against  them.  Many  publish¬ 
ers  say  that  they  are  confident  that 
many  contracts  are  made  by  unscru¬ 
pulous  advertisers  and  agents  who  have 
no  intention  of  fulfilling  them  and  who 
are  relying  upon  their  ability  to  avoid 
paying  short  rates.  , 

“There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
correspondence  received  that  the  one- 
I>rice  system  stimulates  newspaper  ad- 
venising.  I’nder  the  .sliding  scale  the 
small  advertiser  feels  that  he  labors 
under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
a  large  advertiser;  that  he  who  in 
time  may  become  a  big  advertiser  is 
handicapped  at  the  start  by  the  con- 
<-es.sions  granted  to  his  older  or  more 
.succes.sful  competitors.  Cases  are  cited, 
where  under  the  one-price  sy.stem  small 
advertisers  have  increased  their  space 
and  eventually  become  patrons  of  de¬ 
sirable  magnitude. 

DETERMINING  ONE  PRICE. 

“Publishers  differ  as  to  the  data  ust'd 
to  fix  the  flat-rate  price.  Some  take  the 
average  gross  revenue  per  line  for  a 


year  as  the  basis.  Others  are  content 
to  take  their  old  rate  for  5,000  or  10,- 
000-llne  contracts.  The  preferable 
method  appears  to  be  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  advertising  space  per  unit,  eith¬ 
er  per  line  or  per  inch,  and  add  thereto 
an  amount  warranted  by  circulation. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  way 
of  fixing  the  cost  to  the  purchaser.  The 
details  of  computing  this  cost  need  not 
be  enumerated,  as  they  must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  every  Intelligent  publisher. 

“The  argument  may  be  advanced  that 
a  large  and  continuous  advertiser  is  a 
wholesaler.  Viewed  superficially,  this 
may  seem  to  be  true.  The  fact  is  that 
he  is  not  a  wholesale  buyer  of  space, 
according  to  the  ordinary  or  accepted 
usage  of  the  word  whole.saler,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  practice  in  the  mercantile 
field.  A  wholesaler  of  merchandise  is 
accorded  a  lower  rate  than  a  retailer 
or  ultimate  distributer  to  the  public, 
not  only  because  he  buys  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  as  does  the  large  advertiser,  but 
because  he  is  under  expense  to  resell, 
to  distribute  the  products  he  purchases, 
to  break  bulk  and  rehandle  and  reship 
them;  and,  quite  as  important,  he  buys 
outright  and  takes  all  of  the  chances 
of  reselling  and  of  payments. 

LARGE  ADVERTISEaS  REALLY  CONSUMERS. 

"The  large  advertiser  does  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  buys  space,  no  matter 
what  the  medium  may  be,  for  his  own 
use  or  consumption.  He  does  not  divide 
it  up  or  resell  it.  He  uses  it  all  for 
the  advancement  of  his  own  business 
exactly  as  does  the  small  advertiser. 
Because  his  business  is  large,  he  needs 
large  space.  That  space  costs  as  much 
per  unit  as  the  smaller  space  that  a 
smaller  advertiser  may  use.  Each  pays 
the  publisher  what  his  business  can 
afford  to  pay  for  expansion  and  devel¬ 
opment,  and  the  publisher  gets  from 
each  the  pro-rata  profit  to  which  he 
is  justly  entitled.  He  is  helpful  to 
both,  each  according  to  his  means,  and 
each  receives,  all  things  being  equal, 
the  benefit  he  should  derive. 

“This  Committee  admits  that  it  is 
favorably  inclined  to  the  flat-rate  sys¬ 
tem.  It  was  inclined  in  that  direction 
before  it  began  its  investigation,  partly 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  which 
are  no  longer  a  matter  of  inference  or 
surmise,  but  are  tangibly  before  us  in 
response  to  our  inquiries  of  publishers 
w’ho  have  adopted  the  flat  rate,  and  also 
because  of  the  successes  attained  in 
the  magazine  field  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  sliding  scale  and  the  adoption  of 
the  one-price  system.  , 

SIMPLIFYING  ADVHSITISING. 

“It  has  been  stated,  and  we  believe 
ui>on  substantial  grounds,  that  a  large 
volume  of  advertising  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  diverted  from  newspapers 
to  periodicals,  because  it  is  easier,  sim¬ 
pler.  to  do  business  with  them  than 
with  newsiiaper.s,  most  of  which  ad¬ 
here  to  the  .sliding  scale.  Moreover, 
the  majority  of  advertisers  and  experi¬ 
enced  agents  feel  that  in  dealing  with 
the  majority  of  periodicals  they  know 
what  the  bottom  rate  is.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  no  one  can  be  absolutely  certain 
of  in  the  newsiiaper  field  with  the  al¬ 
most  daily  certainty  that  some  one  will 
cajole  or  coerce  a  publisher  into  waiv¬ 
ing  a  short  rate. 

“As  already  admitted,  this  Commit¬ 
tee  undertook  its  inve.stigation  with  a 
distinct  predilection  in  favor  of  the 
flat  rate.  The  results  of  its  inquiry 
have  strengthened  its  conviction  that 
the  one-price  system  is  fairest  to  all 
concerned  in  the  development  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising;  that  it  is  decidedly 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  newspaper 
advertising,  and  that  it  will  advance 
and  fortify  the  ethics  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
verti.sing. 

RESOLUTION. 

“Your  Committee,  therefore,  offers 
and  moves  the  adoption  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution: 

"Uf'solved,  lYiat  this  Aagocialion  approves  of 
(be  rei!ort  of  Its  StaDding  Committee  on  Jiews- 
(Miiiers  recommending  IIh-  adop'tloo  b.v  news¬ 
papers  generall.T  of  llie  fiat  rate  system  of  sell¬ 
ing  tlieir  advertising  siNu-e ;  tliat  co|>ies  of  ibis 
report  and  resolution '  Ik‘  tran.saitte<i  by  Hie 
('oiiimitlis-  to  Hie  Western  Adri'rUsing  Agents' 


.Association,  to  the  Boston  Adverttsing  Agents' 
.Association,  and  to  the  Association  of  Pbiladel- 
pbla  Advertising  .Agents,  with  the  request  that 
tlie  reisirt  and  the  action  of  this  Association 
lie  given  serious  consideration  at  the  earliest 
moment  practicable,  to  the  end  that  Joint  fa¬ 
vorable  action  by  these  four  affliiated  organisa¬ 
tions  may  be  made  the  basis  for  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  flat-rate  proposlHon  by  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  at 
its  annual  mi-etlng  in  the  City  of  New  York  in 
.April,  and  also  by  the  departments  Interested 
at  the  annual  Convention  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  in  Philadelphia 
next  June. 

“Itespectfully  submitted, 

“Collin  Armstrong,  Collin  Arm- 
.strong,  Inc.,  Chairman;  Frank  J. 
Hermes,  Blackman-Ross  Company; 
F.  M.  I.,awrence,  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany:  J.  P.  Hallman,  the  H.  K. 
McCann  Company:  Percy  R.  Bromfleld, 
Bromfleld  &  Field,  Inc.;  Fred  H.  Walsh, 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.” 


ACCUSED  BY  FAIR  TRADE  LEAGUE 

Well-Known  New  York  Store  Charged 
with  Deceptive  Advertising. 

Washington,  April  19. — The  Ameri¬ 
can  Fair  Tratle  Ixiague  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to¬ 
day  against  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  alleging  deceptive  and  fraudulent 
advertising.  Aecompanying  the  com¬ 
plaint  are  reproductions  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  New  York  papers  which,  it  is 
claimed,  prove  the  aliegationa  These 
advertisements  offer  certain  well-known 
nigs  at  cut  prices  and  follow  these  cut 
piiccs  with  apparently  more  attractive 
I'argains  in  other  rugs.  ^ 

The  complaint,  which  is  very  specific, 
uses  exhibits  from  the  New  York  World 
and  New  York  Herald,  citing  the  large 
circulation  of  those  papers  as  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  alleged  offen.se  by  the  Macy 
firm. 

The  rug  finn  contends  that  to  sell  its 
output  at  a  whole.sale  price  which  would 
leave  a  profit  at  Macy’s  advertised  re¬ 
tail  figures  for  the  genuine  rugs  would 
spell  ruin  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  complaining  firm  charges  that  the 
advertisements  submitted  conclusively 
prove  that  its  name  was  used  to  deceive 
the  public  and  to  lure  customers  to  buy, 
not  the  standard  rugs  of  the  plaintiff, 
but  the  anonymous  merchandise  quoted 
at  greater  discounts  from  the  alleged 
"regular”  prices. 


Agents  Complain  About  Quoin  Club 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  17. — ^The  Corn¬ 
ing  Advertising  Agency,  of  this  city, 
the  proprietor  of  which,  Leavitt  Com¬ 
ing,  is  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  has  made  complaint  to  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Justice  at  Washington  that 
the  Quoin  Club  magazine  combination 
operates  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  that 
it  comes  within  the  statute  against  such 
combination,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
iV  will  sell  advertising  space  of  an  iden¬ 
tical  character  to  certain  agencies  at 
less  money  than  it  will  to  other  agen- 
ciea  The  Department  has  written  to 
Mr.  Corning,  advising  him  that  it  is 
looking  into  the  matter,  but  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  the  condition  direct¬ 
ly  affects  interstate  commerce,  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  recent  order  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  against  the 
Publi.sher.s’  Association. 


Advertise,  Don’t  Lobby 

St.  Louis,  April  18. — Elijah  W.  Sells, 
a  New  York  public  accountant,  told  the 
Advertising  Club  to-day  that  he  is  con¬ 
vinced,  from  his  experience  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  accounts  of  big  corporations, 
that  it  would  pay  them  to  give  full 
publicity  to  their  affairs  by  advertising 
in  the  daily  papers  and  other  popular 
rnc-dlums  of  large  circulation.  “It  is 
my  belief,”  he  added,  “that  corporations 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  counter¬ 
effect  of  publicity  to  meet  or  mitigate 
conditions  with  which  they  are  now 
confronted.  The  cost  of  such  publicity 
would  he  more  than  off.set  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  expense  of  lobbying,  de¬ 
fence  against  unjust  legislation,  and 
blackmailing  legislators.” 
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ALDRIDGE  BUYS  THE  RUDDER  MISSOURI’S  JOURNALISM  WEEK 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  IN 
SESSION  NEXT  WEEK 


After  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Sun  He  Opening  Days  of  May  Will  Bring  Nota- 
Starts  Out  on  His  Own  Hook.  ble  Newspapermen  to  Columbia. 

'he  Arthur  F.  Aldridge,  for  eighteen  yeaxs  Columbus,  Mo.,  April  18. — Completed 
on  on  the  staff  of  the  Sun,  has  purchased  plans  for  Journalism  Week,  May  1  to  5, 

the  Rudder,  a  monthly  publication  de-  university  of  Missouri 

voted  to  yachting  and  power  boating.  tne  university  or  Missouri, 

The  Rudder  was  started  in  1890,  and  indicate  a  memorable  gathering.  The 
from  small  beginnings  has  grown  to  be  list  of  principal  speakers  includes  Wll- 

1  w-  1 1  f  It  1  most  popular  of  all  the  yacht-  Ham  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  the  Navj 

Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf  to  be  Largely  ing  publications  as  well  as  the  oldest  ui 

...  .  j  _ _ _  o _ _  Daniels,  Chase  S.  Osborn,  of  Michigan; 

Attended.  or  many  years  it  was  edited  by  Capt 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising.  American  Thomas  Fleming  Day,  a  smaU  boat  en-  F’rederick  W.  I.«hmann,  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal ; 
Harvey  W.  Ingham,*  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Leader;  Courtland 
Smith,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  American  Press  Association;  S. 
C.  Dobbs,  of  Atlanta,  former  president 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World;  Henry  C.  Campbell,  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  James 
Schermerhorn,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times. 

The  week  will  open  Monday  after¬ 
noon  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  Writers’  Guild.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  Guild’s  annual  dinner  will  take 
place. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  sessions 
in  the  journalism  building  will  be:  Wil¬ 
liam  Hanny,  cartoonist  of  the  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  News-Press;  J.  F.  Hull,  editor  of 
the  Maryville  Tribune;  C.  E.  McBride, 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star;  E.  E.  Taylor, 
editor  of  the  Traer  (la.)  Star-Clipper, 
and  Jack  Danciger,  editor  of  El  Cosmo- 
polita,  of  Kansas  City.  Women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  presented  by  Mrs.  Emily 
Grant  Hutchings,  special  writer  on  the 
SL  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Mrs.  A.  V. 
Cashion,  associate  editor  of  the  Mans- 
Held  Mirror,  and  Miss  Anna  E.  Nolan, 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Monroe  City 
News.  The  Missouri  Women’s  Press 
.X.ssociation  and  the  Association  of  For¬ 
eign  I.a.nguage  Newspapers  in  Mi.ssouri 
will  meet  on  Tuesday. 

Wednesday  will  be  Advertising  Day. 
The  League  of  Missouri  Ad  Clubs,  the 
Missouri  Associated  Dailies,  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Commercial  Organization  Sec¬ 
retaries,  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Retail  Clothiers’  Association  will 
meet.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  A. 
W.  Douglas,  of  St.  Louis;  Ivy  L.  Lee, 
of  New  York;  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  of  St. 
Louis;  James  R.  Moorehead,  of  Kansas 
CHty,  secretary  of  Southwestern  Lum¬ 
bermen’s  Association;  A.  I.  Boreman, 
of  the  Merchants’  Trade  Journal  of  Des 
Moines;  Charles  F.  Hatfield,  director 
of  the  conventions  bureau  of  the  St. 
I.ouis  Business  Men’s  I.eague;  Lucien 
Harris,  editor  of  the  ’Frisco  Magazine; 
Isadore  Barth,  of  Columbia,  president  of 
the  Missouri  Retail  Clothiers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Missouri  Press  Association,  of 
which  J.  Kelly  Pool,  of  Centralia 
Courier  is  president,  will  meet  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday.  On  the  programme 
are:  E.  N.  Marvin,  editor  of  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  (la.)  Sentinel-Post;  E.  B.  Lil- 
ley,  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republic;  Dietrlck  Lamade,  president 
of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  J.  J. 
McAuliffe,  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat;  Carlos  F.  Hurd, 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  J.  P.  Seley,  press¬ 
man  of  the  E.  W.  Stephens  Publishing 
Company. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Jour¬ 
nalistic  F'raternity  will  hold  its  national 
convention,  and  the  Missouri  Collegiate 
Press  Association  its  State  convention 
on  Friday. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  visitors  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  students  at  annual  Farmers’  Fair. 
Friday  evening  the  week  will  close  with 
a  made-in-America  banquet.  The  lead¬ 
ers  in  one  hundred  different'  lines  of 
nationally  advertised  products  will  par¬ 
ticipate,  furnishing  samples  of  their 
products  to  the  guests.  The  menu  will 
be  made  up  of  com  products. 

Three  hundred  editors  and  publishers 
from  Missouri  and  other  States,  and  a 
hundred  merchants  and  advertising  men 
are  expected  during  the  week. 


Four  Hundred  Members  Are  Expected 
to  Attend  the  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria — Four  Direetors  to 
he  Elected — Business  to  Come  Before 
the  Body. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Prc.ss  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  of  next  week  in  New 
York  city.  The  principal  session  will 
be  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on 
Tuesday,  when  it  is  expected  that  about 
ton  members  of  the'  Association  will  be 
present. 

At  this  time  there  will  be  an  election 
of  four  directors  to  take  the  place  of 
the  four  whose  terms  of  office  then  ex¬ 
pire,  and  one  to  fill  out  the  term  of  the 
late  Herman  Ridder,  of  the  New  York 
Staats-Zeitung,  expiring  in  1918.  Lunch¬ 
eon  will  be  served  at  1:30  P.  M.,  and 
an  address  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Nicho¬ 
las  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

On  Monday  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  will  be  held  at  the  offices  of 
the  Association,  51  Chambers  Street. 
Those  who  will  attend  are: 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star, 
pre.sident;  Daniel  D.  Moore,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Plcayune,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  B.  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford 
(.Mass.)  Standard,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Melville  E.  Stone,  New  York  city, 
secretary;  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  New 
york,  assistant  secretary;  J.  R.  Youatt, 
New  York  city,  treasurer. 

Charles  A.  Rook,  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch;  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant;  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  V.  S.  McClatchy,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  whose  terms  expire  in 
1916. 

W.  L.  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
W.  Y.  Morgan,  Hutchin.son  News; 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times,  and 
A.  C.  Weiss,  Duluth  Herald,  whose 
terms  expire  in  1917. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review;  Victor  F.  I^awson,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  D.  E.  Town,  Louisville 
Herald,  and  R.  M.  Johnston,  Houston 
Po.st,  whose  terms  expire  in  1918. 

The  new  board  of  directors  will  meet 
on  Wednesday  morning  and  elect  the 
following  executive  officers:  President, 
first  vice-pre.sident,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  general  manager,  a.s.sistant  gene¬ 
ral  manager,  secretary,  assi.stant  secre¬ 
tary,  and  treasurer. 


BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 


Arthur  F.  Aldridgk:. 


DIRECTORY  OF  EXHIBITORS 


At  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  During  the 
A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention. 

The  following  firms  will  have 
exhibits  at  the  Waldorf-A.storia  Hotel, 
during  the  A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  con¬ 
ventions: 

American  Newspaper  Syndicate,  East 
Foyer. 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
Room  120. 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company, 
Room  117. 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Room  116. 

Fourth  Estate,  room  106. 

F.  J.  Haskin,  Room  107. 

Intertype  Corporation,  Myrtle  Room. 
102-104. 

International  Syndicate,  Room  141. 

Lanston  Company,  Myrtle  Room. 

International  News  Service,  Rooms 

Mergenthaler  Company,  East  Room. 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Room  109. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service,  Room 
114  and  banquet  hall. 

Paper  Insurance  Office,  Room  113. 

Photographic  News  Syndicate,  Room 

100. 

Pollard-Allwig  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  White  and  Gold  Room. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  State  Apartment.s. 

Rapid  News  Bulletin  Machine,  East 
Room. 


Don  C.  Seitz  Lectures  on  Japan 
Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  World,  lectured  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  building  fund  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  last  week,  Tuesday,  on  “Japan.” 
In  the  course  of  his  address  he  told  his 
hearers  to  disregard  any  talk  they  might 
hear  regarding  a  Japanese  invasion  of 
this  country.  “The  people  of  Japan,” 
he  continued,  “have  only  kind  feelings 
for  us.  To  Americans  they  give  the  cred¬ 
it  of  uplifting  them  to  the  standard  they 
now  uphold.” 
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MANY  WAR  WRITERS 
MAROONED  IN  MEXICO 


Correspondents  Are  Not  to  Blame  Be- 
rause  Their  Interesting  Stories  Cannot 
Reach  the  States  Quickly— Environ¬ 
ment  and  Censorship  Make  Difficult 
the  Task  of  Sending  News. 

In  a  long  and  interesting  letter  from 
Field  Headquarters  of  the  United  States 
army  near  Xuevas  Casas  Grandes,  Mex¬ 
ico,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  tells  of  some  of  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  the  news¬ 
paper  writers  now  in  Mexico  are  con¬ 
tending.  He  says,  in  part: 

“If  the  publishers  of  American  news¬ 
papers  or  the  readers  of  those  papers  are 
wondering  why  so  much  less  matter  has 
been  sent  for  publication  by  the  corre¬ 
spondents  attached  to  this  expedition 
than  was  sent,  for  instance,  by  the  cor¬ 
respondents  attached  to  Mexican  armies 
in  the  past  or  by  the  correspondents 
who  were  at  Vera  Cruz,  let  it  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  blame  should  be 
placed  iipon  conditions,  and  not  upon 
the  young  men  who  are  marooned  in  the 
headquarters  camps  of  this  expedition. 

“The  correspondents  with  Gen.  Per¬ 
shing’s  force  are  as  ambitious  a  set  of 
copy  producers  as  ever  Invaded  any 
country,  but  they  are  handicapped  in 
many  directions.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  censorship  the  most  rigid 
ever  imposed  by  an  American  force. 

CENSORS  HAVE  BEEN  COURTEOUS. 

“The  censorship  was  no  doubt  a  mili¬ 
tary  neces.sity,  and  the  correspondents 
are  finding  no  fault  with  that  or  with 
the  censors,  who  have  been  most  cour¬ 
teous,  not  to  say  lenient,  in  the  matter 
of  calling  attention  to  apparent  failure 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  coriespon- 
dents  to  realize  the  necessity  of  sup¬ 
pressing  some  of  the  matter  they  had 
written  into  their  stories. 

“The  troul)le  was  not  the  reason  that 
much  of  the  matter  that  might  have 
l»een  written  was  not  written.  The  trou- 
l>le.  rather,  lies  with  physical  conditions. 
The  correspondents  who  travelled  with 
any  or  all  of  the  revolutionary  armies 
of  Mexico,  or  who  went  to  Vera  Cruz 
when  that  Mexican  port  was  occupied 
by  American  forces  in  April,  1914,  near¬ 
ly  always  were  where  they  could  set 
up  their  typewriters  in  houses  in  which 
they  could  work  in  comfort,  sheltered 
from  the  winds  and  the  dust,  and  where 
they  had  the  advantage  of  having  light 
for  night  work. 

“Nothing  like  that  in  this  little  party 
which  Gen.  Pershing  is  conducting.  It 
has  been  explained  in  this  correspon¬ 
dence  that  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Americans  to  avoid  entering  any 
»»f  the  towns  or  villages  which  may  lie 
in  the  path  of  the  expedition.  This  may 
lie  done  to  avoid  wounding  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  people  or  to  safeguard 
against  the  contracting  of  disease  of 
any  kind,  the  germs  of  which  might  be 
found  lurking  In  the  walls  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  native  houses. 

WRITING  NOT  AN  EAST  TASK. 

“All  of  this  means  to  the  correspon¬ 
dent  that  he  must  set  up  his  typewriter 
in  the  open  and  fight  wind  and  dust 
and  darkness  while  trying  to  prepare 
copy  for  the  millions  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  who  depend  upon  him  for  news  of 
this  momentous  campaign. 

“Another  reason  for  the  dearth  of 
copy,  as  compared  with  former  military 
campaigns  in  Mexico,  may  be  found  in 
the  lack  of  facilities  for  getting  the 
stuff  from  camp  to  Columbus,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  telegraph  wires 
to  carry  all  that  reaches  that  point  to 
the  newspaper  offices  of  the  country. 
It  is  true  there  are  wireless  sets  and  a 
number  of  ‘buzzers,’  as  army  telegraph 


Our  Latch  String  is  Out 

A  cordial  welcome  awaits  all  visit¬ 
ing  publishers  who  may  call  at  Room 
116,  Waldorf-Astoria,  headquarters 
of  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  during 
Convention  Week.  A  stenographer 
and  typewriter  will  be  on  hand  to 
assist  in  handling  correspondence,  and 
a  telephone  will  be  installed  for  the 
convenience  of  our  friends.  Tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  addressed  in  our 
care  will  be  promptly  delivered. 


Instruments  are  called,  but  they  are 
needed  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  army  and  the  Government. 

“The  censor  has  arranged  for  the 
carriage  of  250  words  of  news  per  day 
by  wireless,  which  means  that  each 
correspondent  may  send  twenty-five 
words  each  day  to  his  paper.  That  is 
all  right  for  ‘flashes’  of  important  news, 
but  will  not  do  much  toward  relieving 
the  mind  of  the  average  correspondent 
of  its  burden  of  what  he  may  be  pleased 
to  call  ‘interesting  dope,’  and  for  which 
he  is  sure  a  whole  world  full  of  readers 
is  waiting.” 


GALLAGHER  DIDNT  KNOW 

Hadn’t  Read  Story  in  Which  Davis 
Made  Him  Famous. 

(“Girard,”  In  the  Pbiadelpfala  Public  Ledger.) 

They  say  it  is  a  wise  son  who  knows 
his  own  father,  and  I  say  now  that  he 
is  a  widewake  hero  who  recognizes  his 
own  creator. 

When  Richard  Harding  Davis  was  a 
Philadelphia  reporter  one  of  the  office 
boys  on  the  newspaper  where  he  work¬ 
ed  was  Gallagher.  He  was  a  preco¬ 
cious  lad,  and  some  years  after  Davis 
had  become  famous  as  a  novelist  and 
Gallagher  himself  bad  graduated  into  a 
brickyard,  the  latter  revisited  the  Press 
office. 

Meeting  J.  O.  G.  Duffy,  who  had  been 
a  reporter  with  Davis,  Gallagher  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  the  “big  guns” 
on  the  paper  in  the  "old  days.” 

He  wanted  to  know  about  Bradford 
Merrill  and  R.  E.  A.  Dorr  and  Andy 
Watrous.  “Then  there  was  a  tall  guy,” 
said  Gallagher,  “who  used  to  give  me  a 
nickel  to  dance  on  the  table.  He  called 
himself  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
What’s  become  of  him?” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Duffy,  “don’t  you 
know  that  ‘Dick’  Davis  is  now  famous 
and  that  he  made  you  famous  in  a 
story  ?” 

Gallagher  wouldn’t  believe  It,  so 
Duffy  went  to  the  office  library  and  got 
out  a  copy  of  “Gallegher.”  The  original 
looked  only  at  the  cover  and  said: 

“Why,  the  derned  fool  spelled  my 
name  wrong.” 

And  it  appears  that  he  had. 


St.  Louis  Republic’s  Elephant 

The  St.  Louis  Republic’s  elephant, 
“Jim,”  or  rather,  the  elephant  of 
the  kids  of  St.  Louis,  whose  pen¬ 
nies,  collected  at  the  public  schools 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Republic, 
bought  the  elephant,  was  given  a 
public  reception  in  Forest  Park 
Saturday  and  received  a  great  juvenile 
ovation.  She  (yes,  “Jim”  is  a  she)  cost 
more  than  $2,000,  and  is  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  SL  Louis  Zoo.  For  weeks, 
while  the  collecting  of  the  money  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  Identity  of  the  “elephant 
editor,”  who  urged  the  kids  on  to  the 
goal  of  the  necessary  purchase  price 
from  day  to  day,  was  unknown  out¬ 
side  of  the  paper’s  office,  and  many  won¬ 
dered  who  was  the  versatile  chap  that 
dished  out  the  elephantine  dope  in  such 
popular  doses.  The  mystery  was  clear¬ 
ed  Saturday  when  Will  T.  Gray,  assis¬ 
tant  night  editor,  climbed  alioard  the 
new  public  pet  and  sat  on  "Jim’s”  head 
for  his  picture.  Sunday  morning’s  edi¬ 
tions  portrayed  the  “elephant  editor,” 
Mayor  Kiel,  several  children,  public 
school  dignitaries,  and  others  sitting 
on  “Jim”  in  great  state  and  much  glee. 


BUSY  JOHN  HENRY  HEARLEY 


Has  Had  a  Lively  Time  Since  He  Left 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Two  Months  Ago. 

John  Henry  Hearley,  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  United  Press  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Henry  Wood  as  manager  of  the 
United  Press  Bureau  in  Rome,  is  now  in 
his  new  post,  where  he  has  succeeded 
Henry  Wood.  Mr.  Wood  has  taken 
charge  of  the  Paris  bureau,  from  which 
Philip  Simms  has  gone  to  Russia. 

Hearley  speaks  Italian  fluently,  hav- 


JoHN  H.  Hearley. 

Ing  learned  that  language  partly  from 
a  tutor  and  more  from  constant  jabber¬ 
ing  with  Italian  fruit-stand  men  and 
bootblacks  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  when  Hear¬ 
ley  was  a  legislative  correspondent  He 
was  aboard  the  steamship  Sussex  when 
she  was  recently  attacked  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel,  and  sent  to  the  United 
Press  a  graphic  flrtt-hand  story  of  the 
disaster. 

Hearley  has  been  with  the  United 
Press  for  nearly  three  years,  during  the 
last  two  of  which  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Albany  bureau.  Several  years 
ago,  when  he  decided  to  train  for  a  for¬ 
eign  post  and  studied  Italian,  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  now  Berlin  manager  of  the 
United  Press,  had  a  similar  ambition, 
and  studied  German. 

The  United  Press '  has  strengthened 
the  staff  of  its  London  office  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Charles  P.  Stewart,  general 
European  manager  from  1908  to  1911, 
and  more  recently  staff  correspondent 
extraordinary  with  the  Ford  peace 
party.  He  will  be  executive  assistant 
to  General  European  Manager  Keen. 


Ledger  Men  Form  Athletic  Club 

The  employees  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  Company  have  formed  an  ath¬ 
letic  organization,  to  be  known  as  the 
Ledger  A.  A.,  which  will  take  up  all 
sports,  but  for  the  present  Is  concentrat¬ 
ing  its  efforts  on  the  diamond.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  at  a  recent 
meeting:  President,  Herbert  Augus¬ 
tine:  vice-president, Kdward  Flynn;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Walter  Haffey,  and 
manager  of  the  baseball  team,  Harry 
Shaner,  who  has  recruited  his  players 
from  former  stars  of  the  various  local 
high  school  teams  and  semi-professional 
ranks.  The  first  game  will  be  played 
on  April  29,  and  other  dates  have  al¬ 
ready  been  arranged.  The  team  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  campaign  through  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  series  of  Sun¬ 
day  games,  with  local  games  on  Satur¬ 
days  through  the  season.  Byrne,  a 
clever  southpaw,  and  Eld.  Flynn  and 
Jack  Spealman,  right-handers,  will  do 
the  twirling,  while  Augustine  and  Mill¬ 
er  will  catch  for  the  aggregation. 


Charities  should  cater  to  the  uplift  of 
their  clients  rather  than  to  their  con¬ 
tributors’  whims. 


PULP  STORAGE  CASE  IS 
HEARD  AT  WASHINGTON 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Now 

Has  Contending  Claims  Before  It  for 

Derision  —  Abolishment  or  Readjust¬ 
ment  of  Terminal  Service  Conditions 

at  Three  Ports  Is  Demanded. 

Washington,  April  20. — The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  now  has 
before  it  for  decision  the  complaint  of 
the  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Pulp  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp 
Association  against^  the  regulations  of 
the  railroads  which  permits  free  stor¬ 
age  for  unlimited  periods  of  imported 
wood  pulp  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Newport  News.  The  case  was  ar¬ 
gued  and  submitted  to  the  Commis.sion 
on  Tuesday  last 

Luther  M.  Walter,  counsel  for  the 
complainant,  stated  that  the  complaint 
was  directed  against  free  storage  and 
other  free  terminal  service  for  pulp 
from  foreign  countries  at  the  ports  of 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Newport 
News. 

“It  is  conceded  by  the  railroads  that 
this  free  storage  is  given  without  limit,” 
said  Mr.  Walter,  “either  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  pulp  stored,  or  as  to  the  period 
of  storage,  and  that  the  only  compensa¬ 
tion  received  by  the  carriers  from  such 
pulp  is  the  ordinary  commodity  rate  for 
carriage. 

“It  is  the  contention  of  the  complain¬ 
ant  that  this  free  service  on  foreign 
pulp  is  given  to  Importers  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  carriers,  and  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  and  in  isolation  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce.  It  effects  undue 
and  unjust  discrimination  against  peti¬ 
tioner’s  product  and  against  commodi¬ 
ties  and  localities  denied  similar  privi¬ 
leges.  It  subjects  petitioners  and  the 
shipping  public  In  general  to  undue  and 
unreasonable  prejudice,  and  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  beyond  the  natural  and  lawful  func¬ 
tions  of  the  respondents  as  common 
carriers. 

“We  charge  that  this  free  service  has 
produced  speculation  in  this  commodity 
and  artificial  and  demoralizing  market 
conditions  in  the  entire  paper  industry, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Industry  and  the 
general  public. 

“The  relief  asked  is  the  abolishment 
or  readjustment  of  the  free  terminal 
service  as  now  furnished  by  the  re¬ 
spondents  at  the  ports  of  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  and  Newport  News  upon  for¬ 
eign  wood  pulp,  so  as  to  remove  the 
abuse  complained  of.  It  Is  submitted 
that  at  these  ports  a  free  time  allow¬ 
ance  on  foreign  pulp  or  10  days,  at 
most,  would  adequately  serve  all  real 
transportation  needs  and  in  no  way  em¬ 
barrass  legitimate  Importations  of  this 
commodity.” 

J.  S.  Patterson,  representing  the  rail¬ 
roads,  stated  that  the  carriers  were 
within  their  rights  in  granting  the  free 
storage  and  other  services.  He  quoted 
decisions  of  the  Commission  which  he 
said  clearly  showed  thg,!  the  practices 
complained  of  in  this  proceeding  could 
not  rightfully  be  condemned  by  the 
Commission,  and  that  the  question  is 
one  which  properly  addresses  Itself  to 
the  discretion  of  the  carriers  themselves 
n  their  competition  with  one  another. 


Henry  Dubb  on  His  Travels 

Ryan  Walker,  the  cartoonist,  who  is 
now  on  the  Paclflc  Coast  delivering  his 
“Henry  Dubb”  illustrated  lectures  to  full 
houses,  finds  that  Henry  Dubb  is  becom¬ 
ing  world-famous.  There  is  a  Henry 
Dubb  cigar,  two  Henry  Dubb  songs,  two 
Henry  Dubb  statues,  the  Henry  Dubb 
minstrels,  and  several  Henry  Dubb  am¬ 
ateur  plays.  In  Australia  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  imitations  of  the  character,  one  dis¬ 
guised  under  the  title  of  Henry  Muggs- 
A  man  named  Henderson  is  putting  out 
through  the  Keystone  Syndicate  a  se¬ 
ries  of  sketches  entitled  “Darius  Dulib." 


If  we  ask  others  to  stoop  to  our  preju¬ 
dices,  let  us  not  blame  them  if  they  lose 
their  uprightness. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST, 
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BIG  A.  A.  C.  W.  CAMPAIGN 
IS  A  GREAT  SUCCESS 

Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-eight  Daily 
Newspapers  Are  Now  Carrying  tlie 
Advertising  Copy  Prepared  by  Mr. 
D’Arcy’s  Committee  to  Advertise  Ad¬ 
vertising  Throughout  the  Land. 

The  campaign  to  advertise  advertis¬ 
ing,  Inaugurated  by  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  a  few 
weeks  ago,  is  having  excellent  support 
from  the  newspapers,  according  to  W.  C. 
it’Arcy,  of  St.  Louis,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  While  some  of  the  doings 
in  a  few  of  the  metropolitan  cities  have 
thus  far  shown  no  inclination  to  run 
the  advertisements  prepared  by  the 
committee,  in  other  cities  the  response 
of  the  publishers  has  been  generous. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  daily 
newspapers  are  now  printing  the  series 
of  ads  in  full  or  in  part,  according  to 
space  conditions.  Evidences  are  abun¬ 
dant  that  the  ads  are  not  only  being 
carefully  read  by  the  public,  but  that 
the  me.ssages  they  carry  are  making  an 
impression. 

Mr.  D'Arcy  and  his  associates  be¬ 
lieve  that  before  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia  is  held,  at  least  a  hundred 
more  newspapers  will  be  added  to  the 
list,  which  at  present  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Aberdeen.  S.  D. — American. 

Alpena,  Mich. — Xewa  and  Argus  Pioneer. 

Alton,  Ill. — ^Tlmes. 

Altoona,  Pa. — Tribune. 

Amsterdam.  N.  Y. — Recorder. 

.\naronda,  Mont. — Standard. 

Anderson,  Ind. — Ilerald. 

.Appleton,  Wls. — Crescent.' 

.Ashtabula,  Ohio. — Beacon. 

Ashvllle,  N.  C. — Times. 

.Athens,  Ga. — Herald. 

.Atlanta,  Ga. — Georgian. 

.Atlanta,  Ga.— Journal. 

.Attleboro,  Mass. — Sun. 

Augusta,  Ga. — Herald. 

.Aurora,  HI. — Dall.v  Beacon-News. 

Austin.  Tex. — American. 

Bakersfield,  Cal. — Echo. 

Baltimore,  Md. — American. 

Bangor,  Me. — Dally  Commercial. 

Bay  City,  Mich. — Times. 

Raton  Rouge.  Iji. — State  Times. 

Beaumont,  Tex. — Journal. 

Belleyllle,  Ill.— Record. 

Binghamton.  N.  T. — Press  and  leader. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. — Republican  Herald. 
Birmingham.  .Ala. — .Age-Herald. 

Birmingham.  Ala. — ledger. 

Birmingham.  .Ala. — News. 

Bloomington,  Ill. — Bulletin. 

Bloomington.  Ill. — Pantagraph. 

Brookings,  S.  D. — Register. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Morning  Express. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Evening  News. 

Burlington, Vt. — Free  Press, 

Burlington.  N.  J. — Kulerprl.se. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. — Messenger. 

Canton,  Ohio. — News. 

Centon.  Ohio. — Repository. 

Cairo,  HI. — Citizen. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Gazette. 

Centralla,  Ill. — Sentinel. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — Evening  Post. 

Chesaning.  Mich. — Argus. 

Chicago,  111. — Examiner. 

Chicago,  III. — Dally  News. 

Chicago,  III. — Herald. 

Chicago.  Ill.-Ljournal. 

Chicago,  Ill. — JJi  Trlbuna  Ilallaiia-Transatlantlca 
Chicago,  Ill. — Tribune. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.- — Telegram. 

Clinton,  III. — Journal. 

Cleveland,  O. — Press. 

Columbia,  Mo. — Dally  Missourian. 

Columbia,  Mo. — ^Tlmes. 

Columbia,  S.  C.— State. 

Columbus,  Ga. — Knquirer-Sun. 

Columbus,  O. — Dispatch. 

Columbus,  O. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Concordia,  Kan -Blade-Empire. 

Corsicana,  Tex.— Sun  and  Ugbt. 

Crawfordsvllle,  Ind. — Journal. 

Dallas,  Tex. — Dispatch. 

Dallas,  Tex.-  Journal. 

Imllas,  Tex.  News. 

Danville,  Ill. — Commerclal-Newa. 

Danville,  Ill, — Press- Democrat. 

Davenport,  la.-  -Democrat. 

Dayton,  O. — Dally  Newa. 

Des  Moines,  la. — Register  and  Leader. 

I»es  Molnea,  la. — CapItaL 


Detroit,  Mich. — Journal. 

Detroit.  Mich. — News. 

Detroit,  Mich. — ^Tlmes. 

Dubuque,  la. — Telegraph-Herald. 

Duluth.  Minn. — Evening  Herald. 

Duluth.  Minn. — News-Tribune. 

Doilge  City,  Kan. — Globe. 

Elkhart,  Ind. — Truth. 

Elmira.  N.  Y. — Advertiser. 

El  Paso.  Tex. — Herald. 

El  Paso,  Tex. — Morning  Times. 

Eugene.  Ore. — Register. 

Evanston.  Ill. — News-Index. 

Evansville,  Ind. — Courier. 

Fall  River,  Mass. — Herald. 

Fargo.  S.  D. — Forum. 

Fon  dll  I^ac,  Wls. — Commonwealth. 

Fond  dll  Lac,  Wls. — Reporter. 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark. — Southwest  American. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Journal-Gazette. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — News. 

Ft.  AV’orth,  Tex. — Record. 

Ft.  M’orth,  Tex. — Star-Telegram. 

Freeiiiont,  Neb. — Tribune. 

Gainesville.  Tex. — Register. 

G'aiesburg,  Ill. — Republican-Register. 

Galveston,  Tex. — Tribune. 

Gary,  Ind. — Tribune. 

Grand  Forks.  N.  D. — Evening  Times  and  Herald. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — News. 

Grant  City.  .Mo. — Tribune. 

Greeley,  Col. — Tribune-Republican. 

Greenville,  Miss. — Times. 

Grenville.  S.  C. — News. 

Greenville,  S.  C. — Piedmont. 

Hamilton,  O.- — Republican-News. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Patriot. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Star-Independent. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Telegraph. 

Hastings,  Neb. — Tribune. 

Hattiesburg.  Miss. — News. 

Holyoke,  Mass. — Telegram. 

Houston.  Tex.^ — Chronicle. 

Houston.  Tex. — Post. 

Independence,  Kan. — Reporter. 

In<llaiia|)olis,  Ind. —  Indiana  Daily  Times. 

Ironton,  Ohio. — Irontonian. 

Jackson.  Miss. — News. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — I'lorida  Timas-Unlon. 
Jacksonville,  Ill. — Courier. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Journal. 

Joliet,  111. — iDally  News. 

Joplin,  .Mo. — Globe. 

Joplin.  Mo. — News-Herald. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Post. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Star. 

Kenosha.  WTs. — News. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — Journal  and  Tribune. 

Kokonio,  Ind. — Dispatch. 

Kokomo,  Ind. — Tribune. 

I-a  Cross,  Wls. — Leader- Press. 

I-a  Cross.  Wls. — Tribune, 
laifayette,  Iml.— Courier. 

Lafayette,  Ind. — Journal. 

laincaater.  Pa. — Intelligencer  and  News-Journal. 
Tainsdowne,  Pa. — Times, 
lainsing.  Mich. — Press. 

Tainsing.  Mich. — State  Journal. 

Lexington.  Ky. — Herald. 

Ta>xlngton,  Ky. — Leader. 

Lincoln,  111. — Courier. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — State  Journal. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — Arkansas  Gazette. 
Ia<gan8|K>rt,  Ind. — Pharos- Reporter. 
la)s  Angeles,  Cal. — Evening  Herald. 

Is>ulsvllle,  Ky.— Courier-Journal. 

I.oui8vme.  Ky. — Herald. 

Lowell,  Mass. — Courier-Citizen. 

Lynn,  Mass. — Telegram. 

Madison,  Ind.—^Courlcr. 

Madison,  Wls, — Democrat. 

Madison.  Wls. — State  Journal. 

.Manchester.  N.  H. — Union  Leader. 

.Mansfield,  Ohio. — News. 

Marinette.  Wls. — Eagle-Star. 

Marquette.  Mich. — Chronicle. 

Marshall.  Mo. — Democrat-News. 

.Maryville.  Mo. — Democrat  Forum. 

Martins  Ferry.  O,— Dally -Times. 

Meriden.  Conn. — Dally  Journal. 

Meriden,  Conn. — Morning  Record. 

Meridian,  Miss. — Dispatch. 

Meridian,  Ailss. — Star. 

Merrll,  Wls. — Herald. 

Mexico.  Mo. — Mexico  Ledger. 

Middletown.  N.  Y. — Times  Press. 

Milwaukee,  Wls. — Free  Press. 

Milwaukee,  Wls. — News. 

Milwaukee.  Wls. — Journal. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Journal. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — News. 

.Minneapolis,  Minn. — Tribune. 

MItcbel,  S.  D. — Republican. 

Mobile,  Ala.- Register. 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Advertiser. 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Journal. 


Morris,  Ill. — Herald. 

Muskogee,  Okla. —  Dally  Phoenix. 

Nasvllle.  Tenn. — Tennesseean. 

Nevada.  la. — Journal. 

New  Bedford.  Mass. — Morning  Mercury. 

New  Bedford.  .Mass. — Evening  Standard. 

New  Orleans.  La. — American. 

New  Orleans.  La. — Item. 

New  Orleans.  lA. — Dally  States. 

New  Orleans,  Ia. — ^Tlmes  Picayune- 
New  York  City.- — Journal. 

New  York  City — Sun. 

New  York  City — Times. 

Newark.  N.  J. — Sunday  Call. 

Newark.  N.  J. — Star-Eagle. 

.Norwich,  N.  i". — Suu. 

Oakland.  Cal. — Tribune. 

Ogden,  Utah — Evening  Standard. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Oklahoman. 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla. — Times. 

Omaha,  Neb. — News. 

fittawa.  Ill. — Republican-Times. 

Owosso.  Mich. — Dally  .Argus. 

Paducah,  Ky. — Sun. 

Paterson.  N.  J. — Evening  Newa. 

Pawtucket.  R.  I. — Times. 

Peoria.  HI. — Dall.v  Journal. 

Perth  .Amboy,  N.  J. — Evening  Newa. 
Pboenix,  Ariz. — Republican. 

PIttsburgb,  Pa. — Chronicle-Telegraph. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Dispatch. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Gazette-Times. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Leader. 

PIttabnrgh,  Pa. — Press. 

Port  Huron.  Mich. — TImes-Herald. 

Portland.  Me. — Evening  Express. 

Providence.  R.  I. — Bulletin. 

Providence.  R.  I. — Journal. 

Providence.  R.  I. — Tribune. 

Quincy,  HI. — Herald. 

Quincy,  HI. — Whig. 

Racine,  Wls. — Journal-News. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Times. 

Reading,  Pa. — Telegram  and  News-Times. 
Richmond,  Ind. — Palladium. 

Richmond,  Va. — Journal. 

Roanoke,  Va. — Times  and  World-News. 
Rockford,  HI. — Register-Gazette. 

Rockford.  Ill. — Star. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Herald. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Times. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Union  and  Advertiser. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. — Times 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Gazette. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — News-Press. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Globe-D^ocrat. 

St.  IauIs,  Mo. — Post-Dispatch. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Republic. 

St.  IauIs,  Mo. — Real  Estate  Bulletin. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Star. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Times. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. — Brookings  Register. 
Salem.  Ohio. — News. 

Salina.  KanI — Journal. 

Salt  lAke  City.  Utah. — Deseret  Newa. 

San  .Antonio,  Tex. — Light. 

Sandusky.  Ohio — Register. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. — Examiner. 

San  Jose.  Cal. — Mercury. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.— ^aratoglan. 
Savannah,  Ga. — Newa. 

Savannah,  Ga. — Press. 

Scanton.  Pa. — Republican. 

Seattle.  Wash. — Times. 

Slircveport,  La. — Times. 

Shreveport,  La. — Journal. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — .Argus- latadcr. 

South  Bend.  Ind. — News-IiCader. 

Springfield.  HI. — Illinois  State  Journal. 
Springfield.  Mass. — Union. 

Springfield.  IIl.^ — State  Register. 

.Springfield.  Ohio — News. 

Spring  Valley.  Minn. — Mercury. 

Spokane,  Wash. — Press. 

Spokane.  Wash. — Spokesman-Review. 
Stamford,  Conn. — Advocate. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Herald. 

Syractise,  N.  Y. — Journal. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Post-Standard. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Tribune. 

Tampa,  Fla. — Times. 

Temple.  Tex. — Telegram. 

Terre  Haute.  Ind. — Tribune. 

Tlffen,  Ohio — Advertiser. 

Toledo.  Ohio — Blade. 

Topeka,  Kan. — Dally  Capital. 

Topeka,  Kan. — State  Journal. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Times. 

Troy.  N.  Y. — Record. 

Tulsa.  Okla. — World. 

Tucson,  Arts. — Citizen. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.— Bulletin. 

AValla  Walla,  Wash.— Union. 

AVashlagton,  D.  C. — Herald. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Post. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Tlmea. 


Washington.  la. — Journal. 

Waterloo,  la. — ^Tlmes-Tribune. 

Waukegan.  HI. — Sun. 

Wausau,  Wls. — Record-Herald. 

Westerley,  R.  I. — Sun. 

Williamsport,  Pa. — Sun. 

AVilmlngton,  Del. — Every  Evening. 

Wilmington.  Del. — News. 

Winona,  Minn. — Independent. 

Winona.  Minn. — Republican  Herald. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Journal. 

AVlnston-Salem,  N.  C. — Sentinel. 

Xenia,  O. — Gazette  ami  Republican. 

Youngstown,  Ohio — Telegram. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapt'rs  named 
in  the  foregoing  list,  thirty-five  reiigiou.s 
publications,  thirty  magazines,  and 
three  miscellaneous  publications  will 
run  the  advertisements  advertising  ad¬ 
vertising. 


LUMBERMEN  FAVOR  ADVERTISING 


Its  Advantages  Discussed  at  Thirtieth 
Annual  Convention  in  Texas. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  April  19. — The  advan¬ 
tages  of  advertising  consistently,  and 
the  need  of  a  pure  advertising  law 
which  would  place  the  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  the  advertiser,  instead  of 
upon  the  newspapers,  was  urged  at  the 
Convention  of  the  Texas  State  Lumber¬ 
men’s  Association,  which  has  just  ad¬ 
journed  its  thirtieth  annual  convention 
here. 

W.  J.  Edgecombe,  of  San  Antonio, 
secretary  of  the  Texas  State  Retail 
•Merchants’  Association,  said  the  next 
session  of  the  Texas  Legislature  would 
lie  asked  to  enact  a  pure  advertising 
law.  The  bill  introduced  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  was  defeated,  he 
said,  because  the  responsibility  was 
wrongly  placed  on  the  newspapers  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  advertisers. 

’The  importance  of  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  was  the  theme  of  many  addresses 
liefore  the  convention,  and  in  informal 
discussion  the  experiences  of  many 
Texas  lumbermen  were  related,  all 
carrying  a  mesage  showing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  advertising. 

H.  S.  Sackett,  forester  in  the  trade 
extension  department  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association, 
said  the  retail  lumber  dealer  should  ad- 
verti.se  extensively  and  educationally  in 
the  local  papers,  pointing  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wooden  structures. 

“If  your  public  doesn’t  know  who.  or 
what,  nor  where  you  are,  nor  what  you 
can  do  for  them,  you  will  not  profit. 
You  must  make  them  know  these 
things — you  must  advertise.  Some  deal¬ 
ers  complain  because  the  mail-order 
houses  ship  lumber  into  their  trade  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  was  because  the  mail-order 
house  advertised,  and  advertised  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  overcome  your  reputation 
for  honesty  and  fair  dealing.” 

J.  H.  Cooke,  of  Houston,  discussed 
“Direct  Results  from  Retail  Yard  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  relating  some  personal  ex¬ 
periences,  showing  profitaible  results 
frem  advertising. 


Monor  Memory  of  a  Pioneer  Journalist 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  April  19. — Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  early-day  newspaper  men  of 
Oklahoma  have  organized  themselves 
into  a  committee  to  build  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Milton  W.  Reynolds, 
one  of  the  pioneer  "boomers”  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  to  whose  work  on  the  Kansas 
newspapers  Is  largely  due  the  interest 
that  resulted  In  the  opening  of  Okla¬ 
homa  to  settlement  At  a  great  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indians,  held  In  1867, 
at  Medicine  Lodge,  Reynolds  met  Kick¬ 
ing  Bird,  the  celebrated  Kiowa  chief, 
and  later  he  adopted  that  name  as  his 
nom-de-plume.  Reynolds  came  to  Okla¬ 
homa  the  day  of  the  opening,  and  lived 
for  a  time  at  Guthrie,  later  establishing 
a  newspaper  at  Edmond.  He  died  in 
1890. 


The  whole  world  is  longing  to  do  a 
kindness,  but  is  rendered  callous  by 
traditions  that  stalk  in  the  guise  of  cul¬ 
ture,  creed,  or  “real”  charity. 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHERS 

MEET  IN  LAWRENCE 


President  Thorpe  Presents  Statistics  Show¬ 
ing  That  46  Colleges  and  Universities 

Represented  in  the  Association  Give 

Instruction  in  Journalism  to  2,700 

Students — 145  Teachers  Are  Employed. 

(Spffial  to  The  Editor  akd  Publisher.) 

I.AWRENCE.  Kan.,  April  21. — Merle 
Thorpe,  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Journalism  Teachers,  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  I'niversity  of  Kansas  to¬ 
day  and  to-morrow,  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress  characterized  the  development  of 
journalism  teaching  in  universities  as 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  American 
education. 

"Nine  years  ago,”  said  he,  “universi¬ 
ties  and  newspapermen  generally  re¬ 
garded  such  training  as  impracticable. 
To-day  this  As.sociation  is  composed  of 
145  journalism  teachers  who  are  in- 
.structing  2,700  students  in  46  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges.  When  we  consider  the 
difficulties  which  law,  medicine,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  agriculture  had  in  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  as  university  sub¬ 
jects.  we  have  reason  to  feel  grateful 
for  the  reception  accorded  us.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  cooperation  of  active 
newspapermen  who  have  seen  in  univer¬ 
sity  training  a  means  of  accentuating  a 
profes.sional  consciousne.ss  which  they 
have  always  felt  was  theirs,  but  which 
has  been  underestimated  and  unrecog¬ 
nized  by  the  general  public.” 

WORK  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  will  undertake  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  whole  field  of 
journalism  teaching,  including  eleven 
dl.stinct  phases  from  reporting  through 
liu.siness  administration  to  magazine 
making,  in  three  main  groups,  teaching 
direct  State  service  and  research. 

I'nder  the  general  division  of  teach¬ 
ing,  the  convention  is  studying  the 
handling  and  treatment  of  news  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  best  methods  emploi^ed  In 
various  schools  and  offices  in  teaching 
the  subiects  of  reporting  and  editing 
news.  The  utilization  of  the  college  pa¬ 
per  and  collaboration  with  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  publicity  department  is  likewise 
being  discussed.  Kditorial  material, 
methods  of  direction,  and  ethics  are  be^ 
Ing  considered.  How  to  plan  campaigns, 
how  the  student  is  taught  to  appreciate 
the  power  of  the  newspaper,  what 
courses  in  ethics  and  public  opinion 
might  be  advantageously  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  editorial  course  are  a 
few  pha.ses  of  editorial  work  being  dealt 
with. 

IMtOBI.EMS  OF  TEIACHING. 

The  history  and  philosophy  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  America  and  other  countries 
and  what  is  being  taught  and  should  be 
taught  along  those  lines  are  before  the 
conference.  Administration,  including 
the  range  of  courses  already  offered  and 
the  outline  of  a  course  covering  the 
business  side  of  the  newspaper,  comes 
before  the  Association.  The  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  advertising,  combining 
theory  with  practice,  are  being  given  se¬ 
rious  consideratlion,  as  are  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  principles  un¬ 
derlying  circulation,  the  texts  used,  and 
the  appreciation  of  theory.  Cartooning 
and  illustrating,  printing  and  engrav¬ 
ing,  specialized  journalism,  and  maga¬ 
zine  work  will  also  be  discussed  to-day 
and  to-morrow. 

A  NMULETTEai  FIEU)  FOR  RESEARCH. 

Concerning  direct  public  service,  the 
A.ssociation  is  confronted  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  direct  State  service  and 
the  State  and  society  can  legitimately 
exriect  from  the  State's  department  of 
journalism.  Whether  the  attitude  of 
Journalism  teachers  in  the  past  in  ad¬ 
vocating  the  introduction  of  cost  sys¬ 
tems,  short  courses,  journalism  confer¬ 
ences,  and  the  like  has  been  along  the 
right  track,  will  be  threshed  out  to-day 
and  to-morrow. 

Mo.st  industries  and  professions  rest 
on  the  assurance  that  the  university 
laboratories  are  protecting  them  by  col. 


lating  and  by  investigating  scientific 
facts.  I.ittle,  if  anything,  has  been  done 
for  the  publishing  industry  by  the  uni¬ 
versities,  although  publishing  is  the 
fifth  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Whether  this  is  because  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  re¬ 
search  or  becau.se  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  have  not  yet  gotten  around  to 
this  activity  will  be  decided  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  convention.  The  whole  question  of 
research  will  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  publishers  of  the  country 
during  the  present  convention,  and  a 
complete  report  on  its  pos.sibilities  and 
limitations  will  be  made  either  to-day  or 
to-morrow. 

WILL,  ADVANCE  TEACHING  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Under  the  division  “General  Sugges¬ 
tion,”  matters  not  covered  with  other 
parts  of  the  programme  are  before  the 
conference,  and  the  programme  is  big 
with  possibilities;  as  it  is  being  followed 
out  it  should  give  the  teacher  a  larger 
comprehension  of  his  subject  in  its  va¬ 
rious  correlations  and  a.ssist  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  journalism  by  years 
as  well  as  showing  the  way  to  organ¬ 
ization  and  standardization  in  such  de¬ 
partments. 

SECRETARY  BLAIN’S  REPORT. 

Secretary  Hugh  Mercer  Blain,  head  of 
the  department  of  journalism,  Louisiana 
State  University,  presented  some  as¬ 
tonishing  figures  in  his  annual  report. 
These  show  that  65  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  a  gain  of  16  over  last  year, 
provide  instruction  in  journalism  to  3,- 
500  students,  an  increase  of  1,400  over 
1914-1915.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  instructors  are  employed  In  teach¬ 
ing  the  subject.  Twenty-five  institu¬ 
tions  are  engaged  in  extension  work. 

Mr.  Blain  received  replies  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  from  all  but  twelve  of  the  fifty- 
five  institutions.  Continuing,  he  says: 

“Cla.s.sification — No  definite  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  work  can  be  given,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  standardization. 
Even  the  titles  of  departments  are  far 
from  uniform,  and  the  names  and  con¬ 
tents  of  individual  courses  arc  the  same 
in  no  two  institutions.  A  glance  at  the 
table  will  confirm  this  statement. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

“Teachers — The  number  of  teachers  is 
necessarily  only  approximate.  In  their 
reports  some  of  the  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  included  those  giving  instruction  in 
all  academic  courses  required  of  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  while  others  omitted 
teachers  of  other  than  purely  journal¬ 
ism  courses. 

"Extension  Work — This  means  work 
other  than  cla.ss-room  instruction  and 
laboratory  practice.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  twenty-five  In.stitutlons  of 
higher  learning  are  reaching  out  over 
the  States  in  which  they  are  located, 
spreading  the  gospel  of  successful  jour¬ 
nalism  far  and  wide,  so  that  students, 
editors,  publishers,  and  all  who  will  may 
receive  instruction  and  assistance. 

“Memliership — The  jump  from  44  to 
107  in  the  membership  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
insures  its  firm  establishment  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive  organization,  and  testifies  to 
the  earnest  .spirit  of  these  teachers  of 
journalism  who  are  working  toward  a 
future  not  .so  far  distant,  when  the 
newspaper  that  is  not  written,  edited, 
and  managed  by  college-trained  jour¬ 
nalists  will  be  the  exception;  and  when 
every  State  university  will  be  a  centre 
of  journalistic  activity,  capable  of  ren¬ 
dering  every  conceivable  service  to  the 
editors  it  has  trained.” 

THOSE  WHO  WILL  SPEAK. 

Those  who  are  on  the  programme  for 
to-day  and  to-morrow  are:  Franklin 
Matthews,  Columbia  Univer.sity;  Fred 
Newton  Scott,  Univer.sity  of  Michigan; 
J.  W.  Pierce,  ITniversity  of  Indiana; 
John  M.  Cooney,  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  Walter  Williams,  University  of 
Missouri;  M.  M.  Fogg,  University  of 
Nebraska;  F.  W.  Kennedy,  University 
of  Washington:  A.  W.  Hopkins,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin:  Albert  F.  Wilson, 
New  York  University:  Dean  Will  H. 
Mayes,  University  of  Texas;  F.  W. 
Scott,  University  of  Illinois;  Eric  W. 
Allen,  University  of  Oregon;  J.  B.  Pow¬ 


ell,  University  of  Missouri;  H.  H.  Her¬ 
bert,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Hos.  S. 
Myers,  University  of  Ohio;  W.  P.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  University  of  Minnesota;  William 
G.  Bleyer,  University  of  Wiscon^n; 
James  Melvin  Lee.  University  of  New 
York;  Everett  Wallace  Smith,  Stanford 
University:  Dean  Talcott  Williams,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University:  F.  L.  Stone.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana,  and  Carl  H.  Getz,  Uni¬ 
ver.sity  of  Montana. 


Berryman  Cartoon  Exhibit 

Washington,  April  18. — Keen  interest 
is  being  evinced  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
.series  of  cartoons  by  Clifford  K.  Ber¬ 
ryman,  now  being  held  at  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  according  to  announcement 
made  by  those  in  charge  of  that  insti¬ 
tution.  Placed  in  a  large  and  excel¬ 
lently  lighted  room  on  the  second  floor, 
the  cartoons,  which  form  the  first  ex¬ 


hibit  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  Cor¬ 
coran  Gallery,  have  attracted  many 
visitors. 

Mr.  Berryman  recently  drew  sixty 
cartoons  of  the  prominent  people  who 
attended  the  annual  Star  dinner,  and 
when  he  had  worn  himself  to  a  frazzle, 
the  editor  of  the  dinner  publication  of 
“The  Morning  Star”  asked  him  to  draw 
one  of  himself.  Just  how  he  felt  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 


CONVENTION  PRESS  PLANS 

James  D.  Preston  Looks  Over  the 

Ground  in  Chirago  and  St.  Louis. 

Chicago,  April  19. — James  1).  Preston, 
superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Senate  press  gallery  at  Washington, 
was  in  Chicago  last  week,  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  newspapermen  at  the  Kepublican 
National  Convention  on  June  7.  From 
here  he  went  to  St.  Igiuis  to  see  about 
the  Democratic  Convention  on  June  14. 

Mr.  Preston  has  a  job  on  his  hands 
in  caring  for  the  400  reporters  who  will 
be  here  from  all  over  the  continent  to 
report  the  Convention.  He  was  called 
to  Chicago  by  the  Convention  arrange¬ 
ments  committee,  which  is  headed  by 
Fred  W.  Upham,  of  Chicago.  The  com¬ 
mittee  .sought  Mr.  Preston’s  advice  as 
to  telephone,  telegraph,  and  messen.ger 
service  for  correspondents.  If  this  ad¬ 
vice  is  followed,  old-timers  in  the 
Convention  press  seats  .say  they  will 
have  nothing  to  wish  for. 


Editor  Provides  City  Park 
H.  E.  Bruce,  editor  of  the  Marquette 
(Kan.)  Tribune,  has  purchased  the  Sol- 
dan  Park  and  enough  alfalfa  ground  to 
make  a  baseball  diamond.  The  combina¬ 
tion  park  will  lie  fixed  up  and  made  a 
place  for  band  concerts,  ball  games, 
shooting  matches,  field  sports,  and  .such 
other  outdoor  exercises  and  amusements 
as  the  community  desires.  It  will  be 
called  Bruce  Park. 


.SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  REPORTER 

He  Had  a  Nose  for  News,  Says  Boston 
Press  Club  Speaker. 

Boston,  April  16. — That  Shakespeare 
was  the  best  reporter  the  world  ha.s 
ever  known  was  the  statement  of  Henry 
Fearing,  of  this  city,  who  addressed 
members  of  the  Boston  Press  (’lub  in 
the  club  rooms  Sunday  evening. 

“Shakespeare  has  a  particular  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  journali.st,”  he  said,  “which 
I  think  has  escaped  many  of  u.s.  His 
very  greatne.ss  lies  in  his  univ’ersal  and 
perennial  timeliness — not  the  timeline.ss 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  his  all-time¬ 
liness.  His  nose  is  three  centuries  long, 
and  is  as  actively  smelling  out  news  to¬ 
day  as  when  it  adorned  his  face. 

“Putting  all  other  evidences  of  his 
greatne.ss  aside,  and  forgetting  all  the 
high-brow  ravings  of  his  genius,  Shake- 
siieare  stands  out  to-day  as  the  one  su¬ 
preme  artist  in  the  writing  game,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  ac¬ 
curate  reporter.  And  for  the  modern 
reporter  or  for  the  managing  editor,  he 
jiosse.sses  a  practical  value,  a  value 
wholly  divorced  from  what  we  were 
frightened  into  studying  at  school. 

“He  was  a  reporter  first  of  all,  and 
the  greatest  one  that  ever  lived,  becau.se 
he  told  the  truths  of  life  without  in¬ 
truding  his  own  personality.  He  was 
a  human  dictagraph,  regi.stering  all  the 
secrets  of  humanity,  a  moving-picture 
camera  filming  all  scenes  in  a  true  per¬ 
spective. 

“Even  his  editorial  comment  hides 
him.  What  may  have  been  his  own 
ol.s*-i  vations  are  invariably  uttered  in 
.  character.  For  example,  we  arc  as¬ 
sured  that  his  pet  aversion  was  the 
Puritan.  *  It  wa^  the  Puritan  who  put 
the  lid  on  the  Elizabethan  drama,  but 
no  respectable  character  of  his  has  a 
word  to  .say  against  them.  His  scorn 
of  Puritanism  is  always  expres.sed  by 
such  dissolute  and  asinine  characters  as 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  in  ’Twelfth 
Night,’  a  scorn  which  does  credit  to 
those  who  inspire  it. 

“His  slang  is  even  timely.  ’Beat  it’  is 
found  in  the  ‘Comedy  of  Errors.'  ‘Some.’ 
as  in  ‘Some  Pumpkins’  is  in  ‘King  John,’ 
and  ‘Too  proud  to  fight’  is  taken  almost 
bodily  from  “Oorlolanus”  in  which  Cams 
Marcius  delivers  a  speech  which  for  all 
its  pertinency  to  his  current  views 
Roosevelt  might  be  delivering  to-day.” 

Mr.  Fearing  also  said  that,  had  some 
of  the  speeches  Shakespeare  puts  in  th<- 
mouths  of  his  characters  in  one  play 
been  used  to  stimulate  enlistment  in 
England,  the  effect  would  have  been 
greater  than  that  produced  by  the  fam¬ 
ous  war  posters. 


Stair  C.hanges  on  St.  Paul  Dis|iali'h 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  17. — William 
Shaw,  for  two  years  with  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  a  year  as 
city  editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press,  and 
recently  as  editor  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ment,  has  resigned  to  join  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
in  Chicago.  E.  U.  Bean  has  relinquish¬ 
ed  the  telegraph  desk  of  the  Di.spatch 
to  liecome  night  news  editor  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Oklahoman,  and  Floyd  E. 
Thoma.s,  Northwest  editor  of  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  gave  up  that  po.sition  re¬ 
cently  to  join  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Associated  Pre.ss. 

Mr.-  Shaw  is  succeeded  by  Ray  1. 
Tennant,  city  editor  of  the  Dispatch- 
W.  S.  Bowers,  news  editor  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  becomes  city  editor  to  .succeed 
.Mr.  Tennant,  and  assumes  full  control 
of  the  news  departments  of  the  Dis- 
[latch.  A.  H.  Cook,  formerly  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  leaves  the  editorship  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  mail  editions  to  become  news  eili- 
tor,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jay  W.  Luil- 
den. 

The  dejiarting  memliers  of  the  staff 
were  given  a  dinner  at  Hotel  Sherman 
by  their  associates  on  the  evening  of 
April  15. 


The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Reiiublii-an  lias 
biH'li  elected  an  ai-tive  memlsu-  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publisher.i’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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FARMER  SMITH  AND  HIS 
HAPPY  "RAINBOW  CLUB 


oriKinator  of  the  “Goo<lniBht  Stories” 
whicli  first  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Globe  in  1909,  and  were  syndicated  In 
fifty-two  papers  ait  over  the  United 
States.  Later  came  the  “Bedtime  Club” 
of  that  paper  in  1915,  which  ran  up  to 
perhaps  40,000  members  in  six  weeks. 

Then  he  went  to  the  Evening  Maii,  (.Editor  of  the  Seattle  Post -Intelligencer) 
where  he  was  children’s  editor,  writing 
his  usual  daily  story.  After  that  he 
happened  in  on  the  Ledger,  since  which 
time  the  original  idea  has  burgeoned 
and  blossomed  until  it  has  come  to  be 
very  much  like  Jack’s  beanstalk,  grow¬ 
ing  and  spreading  so  rapidly  that  new 
tendrils  put  out  and  flourish  literally 
overnight. 

CLUB  IS  SELF-MANAOINQ. 

The  Club  is,  so  far  as  may  be,  self- 
managing.  The  boys  and  girls  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  a  personal  Interest  in 
its  affairs,  even  to  “helping”  the  car¬ 
penter  who  built  them  a  platform  and 
benches  for  their  very  own  Saturday 
afternoon  entertainments,  which  they 
developed  and  perform  in  without  adult 
assistance.  They  make  the  posters  for 
these  shows;  they  have  a  drawing- 
class;  they  sing  and  are  soon  to  have  a 
piano;  a  boxing-class  is  starting;  they 
write  poems  and  essays  which  appear 
in  their  daily  club  department  in  the 
Evening  Ledger;  they  have  a  cheer  and 
a  motto,  “Obey,”  and  special  writing 
paper,  and  since  it  is  one  whole  day 
ago  that  I  talked  with  Farmer  Smith, 
heaven  only  knows  what  else  they  have 
acquired  in  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 

“Keep  the  American  boy  busy,”  says 
their  mentor,  “and  you  keep  him  out  of 
trouble.”  Presumably  this  applies  also 
to  girls,  though  they  being  naturally 
indu.strious  and  well-behaved,  do  not 
haunt  the  precincts  of  the  Club  and  the 
dreams  of  the  Farmer,  as  do  their  ob¬ 
streperous  brothers. 

BRIGHT  SIDE  THE  ONLY  SIDE. 

“There  is  only  one  side  to  the  rain¬ 
bow,”  says  Farmer  Smith.  “That  is 
the  bright  side.”  This  persistent  op¬ 
timism  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why 
every  plan  which  he  has  for  the  ex- 
pan.sion  of  the  Club  is  foredoomed  to 
success.  The  latest  wireless  brings  me 
the  tidings  that  there  are  likely  to  be 
several  clubrooms,  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  these  will  be  somewhat  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  25  to  300  children  who 
daily  come  to  the  rendezvous. 

The  Club  has  its  regular  diurnal 
space  in  the  paper,  which  always  be¬ 
gins  with  a  Farmer  Smith  editorial,  and 
Includes  a  story  and  a  post-office  box. 

There  are  pictures  of  the  members,  and 
their  pets,  drawings  by  Rainbow  artists, 

“Things  to  know  and  do,”  with  money 
prizes  for  best  answers,  and  other  fea¬ 
tures.  Thrift  is  encouraged,  and  any 
hoy  with  $1.00  in  bank  is  entitled  to 
wear  a  red  ribbon,  becomes  one  of  the 
honor  squad,  and  helps  maintain  dis¬ 
cipline.  For  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
campaign,  a  page  of  names  of  new 
members  was  published  every  Friday. 

When  the  lists  swelled  to  as  many  as 
1,500  a  day,  this  was  discontinued. 

EFFECT  ON  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

As  for  practical  results,  the  paper  is 
said  to  have  gained  perhaps  iO.OOO  sub¬ 
scribers  from  this  one  source  alone 
since  Novemlier.  The  precise  statistics 
are  of  course  difficult  to  estimate,  but 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  circulation 
in  the  past  four  months  traces  unques¬ 
tionably  in  large  measure  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Club.  ‘.“The  child  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  reader  of  to-morrow,”  is  an 
axiom  which  fits  the  case  in  point  like 
a  glove  and  needs  no  elaboration.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  too,  has  seen  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  and  on  the  children’s  page, 
firms  are  now  carrying  copy  of  especial 
interest  to  their  young  friends  and  their 
parents.  There  are  a  dozen  other  ram¬ 
ifications  of  the  business  end  of  the 
matter  but,  sensational  as  they  are, 
they  are  not  to  be  revealed  just  yet. 

The  Rainbow  Club  is  now  being  syndi¬ 
cated,  and  before  many  moons  will  have 
spread  its  arch  of  promise  from  one 
coast  to  the  other. 

Curtis  Wager-Smith, 


sonal  journalism.  He  has  made  it  a 
rule  on  the  P-I,  as  it  is  affectionately 
known  to  its  friends,  in  dealing  with  a 
controversial  matter,  to  see  both  sides 
the  same  day.  If  it  is  impossible  to  get 
both  sides  of  the  story  for  the  one  is¬ 
sue,  then  the  reporters  of  the  P-I  must 
see  the  other  fellow  the  next  day. 

It  is  this  policy  of  fairness  and  of 
truthfulness  which  has  given  character 
to  the  Post-Intelligencer. 

Mr.  Bone  takes  an  active  interest  in 
the  civic  life  of  Seattle.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Alaska  Bureau  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  agency  which 
was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  bill  and 
other  measures  helpful  to  the  North¬ 
land. 

During  the  last  year  of  his-  residence 
at  the  national  capital,  Mr.  Bone  was 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  of  which 
he  is  stilt  an  associate  member. 

J.  W.  Gilbert. 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  BIG  MEN 


Wonderful  Growth  of  Unique  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Kiddies  is  Reported  by  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  — 45,000 
Children  Enrolled  in  Four  Months  and 
Still  They  Come  for  Badges. 

PHn..ADBLPHiA,  April  12. — Forty-five 
thou.sand  children  in  four  months.  Some 
record!  And  the  proud  parent  of  the 
multitude  is  Farmer  Smith,  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  who  has  marshalled  the 
entire  host  since  last  Thanksgiving  Day. 

These  kiddies  represent  the  “Rainbow 
Club,”  which  is  one  of  the  cleverest  ideas 
ever  put  over  by  a  newspaper,  and  quite 


SCOTT  C.  BONE. 


SENATOR  MYERS  ON  PUBLICITY 


A  Good  Tendency  of  the  Times,  He  Says, 

in  Urging  Publication  of  a  Report. 

Washinoto.n,  April  19. — “The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  times  is  for  publicity,” 
said  Senator  Henry  L.  Myers,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  in  discussing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  resolution  ordering  the  print¬ 
ing  of  100,000  copies  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations.  The  Senator’s  remarks  on  pub¬ 
licity  in  Governmental  affairs  were  in 
part  as  follows: 

“The  tendency  of  the  times  is  for 
publicity,  and  it  is  a  good  tendency, 
and  there  caji  be  no  valid  objection  to 
publicity  in  Governmental  affairs.  There 
can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  print¬ 
ing  of  this  report  and  testimony.  Af¬ 
ter  having  gone  to  the  expense  Involved 
in  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission,  and  the  expense  of  taking 
this  testimony,  it  would  be  absurd  not 
to  give  its  work  publicity  and  put  it 
within  reach  of  all. 

“Both  the  report  and  the  testimony 
should  be  printed  in  adequate  numbers 
sufficient  to  supply,  free  of  charge,  all 
who  may  desire  copies  thereof.  I  am 
sure  there  is  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  In  both  report  and  testimony,  and 
why  conceal  it?  The  report  consists 
merely  of  conclusions.  They  are  based 
on  the  testimony;  hence  both  should  be 
published  widely.  In  order  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  may  read  both  and  see  If  the  con¬ 
clusions  are  well  drawn.  I  hope  both 
the  report  and  the  testimony  will  be 
printed  without  further  delay.  There 
has  already  been  too  much  delay  In 
this  matter.” 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  It  ap¬ 
propriated  $93,000  for  the  printing  of 
the  report. 


Farmer  S.mith, 


as  .satisfactory  to  the  'circulation  and 
advertising  departments  as  it  is  to  the 
young  folks  themselves. 

Anybody  can  belong  so  long  as  they 
possess  the  magic  spirit  of  youth.  All 
you  have  to  do,  whether  you  are  nine  or 
ninety,  is  to  sign  a  slip  which  is  printed 
in  every  edition  of  the  Evening  I^edger 
which  says:  “I  agree  to  do  a  little  kind¬ 
ness  each  and  every  day — spread  a  little 
sunshine  all  along  the  way.”  Then  you 
receive  a  button,  which  shows  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  pinned  to 
a  card  written  in  red  ink  and  bearing  ’‘A 
Kiss  from  me.  To-day,”  and  you  are  a 
full-fledged  memlier,  with  few  rites  and 
all  the  privileges. 

MOST  KISSED  MAN  IN  AMERICA. 

To  quote  A.  H.  Stanley,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  of  the  founder  of  the  club  for  Our- 
.seives,  the  new  Ledger  publication, 
which  is  as  yet  only  in  proof,  “Probably, 
artistically  speaking,  the  Farmer  is  the 
most  be-osculated  man  in  America.  For 
every  kiss  that  he  sends  he  gets  at  least 
twenty,  triangular,  quadrangular,  cir¬ 
cular,  rectangular,  and  rhomboldal.  He 
absorbs  them  all.^’  The  picture  of 
Farmer  Smith  accompanying  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  made  from  a  photograph  taken 
!)>•  Harry  Hood. 

This  precisely  hits  off  the  personal 
touch  which  has  “made”  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Farmer  Smith  is  no  remote,  in¬ 
tangible  mere  name  in  a  paper,  but  a 
live — a  very  much  alive — man,  a  queer 
combination  of  daddy,  teacher,  officer 
of  the  day,  and  beneficent  fairy-god¬ 
father  who  meets  his  cohorts  face  to 
face,  whenever  they  choose  to  drop  in 
at  the  Club,  and  is  adored,  respected, 
and  perhaps  even  a  little  feared,  should 
.some  unruly  youngster  so  forget  him- 
•self  as  to  raise  a  rumpus  on  one  of  the 
golden  Saturday  afternoons  when  the 
members  turn  out  in  force  at  their  big 
clubroom  in  the  Evening  Ledger  Build¬ 
ing. 

Farmer  Smith  tells  me  that  the  idea 
of  a  children’s  club  was  really  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Kansas  City  Star,  some 
years  ago.  The  Farmer  himself — Yale, 
1S99,  born  in  Tennessee  and  twenty-five 
years  in  the  newspaper  field — is  the 


tracts  and  holds  friends,  he  knows  In¬ 
timately  most  of  the  men  who  have  fig¬ 
ured  in  Washington’s  otficial  life  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

With  the  coming  and  going  of  Sena¬ 
tors,  Representatives,  Cabinet  officers, 
and  visitors  at  Washington,  there  prob¬ 
ably  is  no  city  of  considerable  size  in 
the  country  which  does  not  have  among 
its  inhabitants  a  friend  or  two  of  Scott 
Bone.  During  his  residence  there  seven 
Presidents  occupied  the  White  House, 
and,  while  he  knew  them  all  more  or 
less  intimately,  at  least  three  of  them 
were  his  close  personal  friends. 

Coming  from  a  State  where  it  is  pop¬ 
ularly  supposed  that  politics  is  taught 
in  the  grammar  grades  at  school,  Mr. 
Bone  found  the  environment  at  Wash¬ 
ington  pleasant.  It  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  government  and  men> 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  done  in  official  life  that  he  did  not 
know  about. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Scott  Bone  that 
he  is  intensely  loyal  to  his  friends  and 
to  his  ideals.  Once  he  has  honored  a 
man  with  his  friendship,  it  takes  a  hard 
jolt  and  convincing  proof  to  make  him 
believe  ill  of  him.  And  that  strong  faith 
in  his  friends  has  seldom  been  betrayed. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  reflects 
the  personality  of  its  editor,  something 
somewhat  rare  in  these  days  of  imper¬ 


Printing  Teachers  Elect  OflRcers 

'fhe  first  annual  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Section  of  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Printing  ended 
on  Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  in 
New  York.  In  the  convention’s  three 
days  many  men  well  known  in  the 
printing  trade  spoke,  among  them 
Peter  J.  Brady,  secretary  of  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council;  Isaac  H. 
Blanchard,  John  Clyde  Oswald,  John  J. 
Carroll,  Dr.  F.  W.  Hamilton,  Charles 
Paulus,  W.  S.  Huson,  and  John  Martin. 
Officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year 
were:  Joseph  A.  Donnelly,  New  York, 
president;  Frank  K.  Phillips,  Newark, 
vice-president:  R.  A.  I..oomis,  Jersey 
City,  secretary,  and  H.  E.  Parker,  New 
York,  treasurer. 


Hungarian  Newspaper  Men  Organize 

The  Hungarian  Newspaper  Writers’ 
Association  has  been  organized  in  Cleve¬ 
land  by  Magyar  journalista  Among 
the  Hungarian  charter  members  are: 
Dr.  Arthur  Winter,  Stephen  Puky,  Ar- 
I)ati  Tarnoezy,  Dr.  Paul  Agoston, 
Charles  Habits,  Eugene  S.  Bagger,  John 
Biro,  Aladar  Fonyo,  Dr.  Stephen  A. 
Ho.sko,  George  Kemeny,  Louis  Llnek, 
Stephen  N.  Linek,  Joseph  Muzsiay,  Dr. 
I^di.slas. 
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TWO  BLSY  POOR  RICHARDS 

Rowe  Stewart  and  Theodore  E.  Ash  Un- 
reasinfsly  Active  on  Convention  Matters. 

The  two  busie.st  members  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia.,  host  of 
the  bijr  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  next 
June,  are  Rowe  Stewart,  chairman  of 
the  convention  committee,  and  Theodore 
E.  Ash,  the  general  secretary. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  delivered  so  many 


Rowe  Stewart. 


spee<'hes  on  the  attractions  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  or  the  same  one  so  many  times, 
that  speeohmaking  has  become  so  au¬ 
tomatic  with  him  that  you  don’t  even 
have  to  press  the  button  to  get  him 
started. 

The  lieauty  of  Stewart's  addresses  is 
that  they  are  on  an  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  subject,  and  are  always  brief  and 
full  of  pep.  When  Mr.  Stewart  is  not 
making  speeches,  or  waking  up  the 
committees,  or  attending  conferences, 
or  calling  upon  the  big  busine.ss  men  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 


Theodore  E.  Ash. 


vention,  he  attends  to  his  duties  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  a  position  he  has  held  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Before  going  to  the  Record  he  was 
a.s.suciated  with  Tracy-Parry,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  and  earlier  was  advertising 
manager  of  Mr.  Munsey’s  Philadelphia 
Times. 

Mr.  Ash,  the  secretary  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  committee,  and  likewise  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  has  his 
hands  full  attending  to  the  mass  of  cor¬ 
respondence  that  is  daily  received  at 
headquarters.  He  conducts  the  A.sh  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  the  North  American 
Building.  He  is  well  known  among  ad 
men,  as  he  was  editor  of  the  Convention 
Daily,  issued  each  day-  during  the  Bos¬ 
ton  convention. 


jfiQbtiuQ  for  tbc  ^rutb 

By  JOHN  D.  BARRY 
*  »  •  One  “CClbo  ‘dnberstanbs  *  »  * 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  group  of  men  .speaking  about  newspapers. 
They  were  abusive.  Men  usually  are  when  they  discuss  this  subject  I 
have  often  wondered  why.  These  men  read  the  papers  daily,  eagerly. 

From  such  reading  they  acquire  most  of  their  information,  yes,  most  of 
their  opinions.  Their  minds  are  very  largely  furni.shed  by  means  of 
newspapers. 

Yet  they  feel  no  gratitude.  They  are  like  those  people  that  Jane 
Austen,  the  English  novelist,  used  to  be  so  indignant  al)Out,  the  people 
who  would  read  a  novel  with  delight,  a  novel  that  some  writer  had  spent 
months  of  toil  on,  and  perhaps  enriched  ^ith  genius,  and  then  throw  it 
aside  with  expressions  of  contempt  or  indiTerence. 

It  is  .so  with  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  many  thing.s,  particu¬ 
larly  things  related  to  any  form  of  artistic  expre.s.sion. 

To  me  the  newspaper  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  life.  It  illustrates  the 
magic  of  co6f)eration. 

Think  of  getting  so  much  for  .so  little,  at  a  cost  so  .slight,  indeed,  that 
most  people  never  think  anything  alx>ut  it.  1  he  daily  news  of  the  world 
summarized  in  a  few  printed  pages. 

A  few  hundred  years  ago  the  facrt  would  have  .seemed  impossible. 
Indeed,  it  would  actually  have  l)een  impo.ssible. 

A  public-spirited  man  of  my  acquaintance  has  said  that  it  was  the 
ambition  of  his  life  to  own  an  endowed  newspaper  where  he  should  have 
ab.solute  freedom  to  tight  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right.  A  friend 
of  his,  something  of  a  prophet  and  .seer,  remarked:  "Who  are  you  that 
you  should  ask  to  work  under  ideal  conditions?  Why  shouldn’t  you  take 
the  odds  the  other  fellows  have  to  take?" 

This  point  of  view  is  worth  pondering. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  condition.s  1  don’t  believe  that  any 
newspaper  can  be  wholly  accurate.  No  man  can.  To  be  accurate  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world.  The  mere  rei>etition  of  a  remark 
nearly  always  means  changing  the  remark. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  inaccurate  you  are  yourself?  And  have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  amazing  antount  of  truth  that  gets  into  the  news¬ 
papers  in  spite  of  universal  inaccuracy? 

Here  and  there  <me  sees  newspapers  that  are  valiantly  fighting  for 
the  right.  The  cost  is  often  heavy.  Sometimes  it  means  ruin.  All  honor 
to  the  newspapers  that  have  gone  down  in  the  .struggle  for  justice.  Who 
ever  hears  of  them?  No  r>oet  ever  sings  their  prai.ses.  The  people  never 
.stop  to  mourn. 

The  forgotten  heroism  of  the  world  includes  no  nobler  fighters  than 
those  who  have  been  vanquished  in  their  efforts  to  proclaim  the  truth 
through  the  press. 

"The  truth  the  people  will  not  have  at  any  price,”  says, a  cynical 
lawyer  of  this  city.  1  believe  he  is  wrong.  The  r>eople  will  have  the  truth 
in  the  end.  Sometimes  they  get  it  at  the  price  of  blood,  the  blood  of  those 
who  proclaim  it. 
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Both  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Ash  have 
contributed  articles  on  advertising  to 
The  Editor  and  Pcblishek  during  the 
last  three  years. 


Whelan  Retires  from  Coupon  Company 
Owing  to  pressure  of  other  business 
interests,  John  F.  Whelan  and  W.  T. 
Posey  have  retired  from  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  United  Profit-Sharing 
Corporation.  Announcement  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  held  on  April  4,  when  Mr. 
Whelan  and  Mr.  Posey  declined  a  re- 
election.  Their  places  were  filled  by 
the  election  of  Sidney  S.  Whelan,  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Whelan,  and  Marvin  D. 
Rae.  The  other  members  of  the  board 
were  reelected  as  follows:  C.  E.  Par¬ 
ker,  I.  B.  Ashby,  and  T.  T.  Graham. 
Messra  Whelan  and  Posey  still  retain 
their  offices  in  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company. 


Municipal  Newspaper  Proposed 
A  municipal  newspaper  published  by 
the  city,  to  contain  official  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  city 
txiards  and  the  city’s  legal  printing,  is 
proposed  in  a  resolution  introduced  in 
the  St.  I»ui8  (Mo.)  Board  of  Aldermen 
by  Alderman  Barney  L.  Schwartz. 


CHARLES  S.  YOUNG  COMES  EAST 

Business  Manager  of  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  Joins  Ayer  Agency  Force. 

Prominent  newspaper  men  of  San 
Francisco  joined  in  a  dinner  at  the  Pal¬ 
ace  Hotel  last  Saturday  night,  which 
Was  tendered  Charles  S.  Young,  the  re¬ 
tiring  business  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  by  more  than  fifty 
of  his  as.snciates  in  the  local  newspaper 
field. 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Young 
was  given  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on 
the  evening  of  April  12.  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
local  business  world,  as  well  as  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  San  Francisco  press. 

Mr.  Young  has  occupied  for  five  years 
the  position  from  which  he  is  retiring. 
He  resigned  in  order  to  accept  a  high 
position  with  the  advertising  firm  of  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  Philadelphia.  He 
will  leave  for  the  East  in  a  few  days 

J.  B.  Pinkham,  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Examiner  for  the 
past  three  years,  will  lie  Young’s  see 
cessor  as  business  manager.  .Mr.  Pink- 
ham  was  connected  with  th^  ibusine.ss 
department  of  the  San  Francisco  Post 
before  going  to  the  Examiner. 


STATON  WITH  BARNUM  &  BAII.EY 

Globe’s  Former  Art  Manager  Joins 
Fellows  and  Rice  on  Press  Staff. 

Harry  P.  Staton,  the  new  Barnum  & 
Bailey  press  representative,  has  been  in 
active  new'.spaper  work  in  New  York  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Starting  as 
an  office  boy  in  the  Brooklyn  Tlme.s 
in  1894,  he  became  a  full-fledged  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  twenty  was  covering  the 


Harry  P.  Staton. 


local  political  situation  for  that  paper 
with  daily  articles.  When  Charles 
Chapin  came  to  the  Evening  World, 
from  St.  Louis,  he  put  Staton  on  hi.s 
.staff.  lAter  he  was  on  the  Sun  for 
three  years.  Then  he  went  to  the  G1oIm>, 
where  he  served  ten  years  as  art  man¬ 
ager. 

When  Mr.  Munsey  bought  the  Press 
he  sent  for  Mr.  Staton  and  told  him 
to  organize  the  best  art  department  in 
New  York.  The  morning  after  his  first 
day’s  work  on  the  Press,  Mr.  Ward- 
man  said  of  him  that  he  had  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  illustrating  policy  of  the 
Iiaper  in  one  night.  A  change  of  policy 
laused  Mr.  Sco*-"-  to  leave  the  Press, 
and  he  became  the  editor  and  publi.sher 
of  the  Trend  Magazine. 

Last  summer  he  became  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Brighton  Beach 
Development  Company,  who  conduct 
Brighton  Baths  and  the  various  amuse¬ 
ment  enterprises  covering  sixty  acres 
of  Brighton  Beach.  William  C.  Mar¬ 
shall.  of  that  company,  became  the 
backer  of  the  McFarland-Gibbons  fight, 
and  he  drafted  Mr.  Staton  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  press-agentry  of  that  set- 
to. 


If)  the  American  Newspaper  Publisheil 
for  Love? 

(From  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bulletin.) 

Great  Britain  advertises  in  the  news¬ 
papers  for  recruits  and  pays  the  news¬ 
papers  for  transmitting  its  messages 
to  tbc  public. 

Canada  pays  the  new.spapers  for  ad¬ 
vertising  her  apple  crop,  for  Patriotism 
and  Production,,  a  campaign  to  secure 
increase  in  agricultural  production,  anil 
a  town  plot  cultivation  campaign  to 
increase  the  number  of  back-yard  gar¬ 
dens  under  cultivation,  and  al.so  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  Increase  the  consumption  of 
peaches  and  plums. 

The  United  States  Government,  and 
some  others,  seem  to  view  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  an  omnibus  designed  for  frci 
transportation.  The  Government,  how¬ 
ever,  pays  its  way  in  all  other  line.®, 
including  billboards  for  securing  re¬ 
cruits. 

Are  the  newspapers  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Canada  lacking  in  patriotism’’ 

Henry  Ford  pays  for  his  peace  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  American  Defence  So¬ 
ciety  seeks  the  news  columns  to  pu.sh 
its  propaganda. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


HOW  TO  HELP  TO  MAKE 
NEWSPAPERS  BETTER 


Jameti  B.  Wootan,  Formerly  Elditor  of 
Omaha  Bee,  Points  Out  Responsibility 
of  the  Public  in  This  Direction — News¬ 
papers  Must  Be  Free  to  Serve  All  Legiti¬ 
mate  Interests  and  Be  Without  Bias. 

[Follotoing  is  a  digest  of  a  note- 
worth]/  article  entitled:  “How  Can  We 
Help  Newspapers  to  Be  Betterf"  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  by  James  B.  Wootan,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  and  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Public  Service  Maga¬ 
zine,  of  Chicago. — Ed.] 


The  nearest  possible  approach  to  ideal 
journalism  is  a  paper  of  purpose,  of 
conviction,  irreproachable  in  character 
and  with  enough  ability  to  claim  dis¬ 
tinction  among  the  best  of  readers. 
That  sort  of  paper  is  sure  of  public 
contidence,  and  public  confldence  fsi, 
over  and  above  every  thing  else,  the 
sine  qua  non  of  newspaper  success. 

“The  critics  of  the  daily  newspaper," 
says  a  publisher  of  a  very  high-grade 
weekly,  "seem  to  think  that  the  man 
or  men  who  are  Anally  responsible 
for  its  character  can  lay  down  an  ideal 
paper  and  do  business  while  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  coming  to  comprehend  its  value. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  thing  the 
public  will  accept.” 

Yes,  to  begin  and  end  with  it. 

INnA'ENC'ES  THAT  AffBCT  A  NEWSPAPEH. 

And  now  for  some  of  the  inAuences 
affecting  the  character  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  with  which  the  publisher  must 
deal  in  trying  to  produce  the  thing  the 
people  will  accept.  A  few  of  these  in¬ 
Auences  arise  from : 

The  personnel.  Interests,  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  publisher. 

The  heterogeneous  clientele  with  its 
conAicting  ideals  and  Interests. 

The  equation  between  the  editor’s 
convictions  and  the  public’s  demands. 

The  relations  of  advertiser  and  plain 
subscriber. 

The  price  of  white  paper. 

News  and  what  to  print. 

The  editor  with  political  or  other  kind 
of  axes  to  grind  through  his  newspaper 
ought  to  and  usually  does  lose  pres¬ 
tige.  both  for  himself  and  his  paper. 
Some  strong  newspapers  have  been 
owned  and  edited  by  men  of  this  class, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  such 
paper  was  as  strong  and  effective  as 
It  would  have  been  by  sticking  to  its 
Arst  and  normal  task. 

CANNOT  SERVE  TWO  MASTERS. 

It  is  no  easier  for  a  newspaper  to 
serve  two  masters  than  it  is  for  any¬ 
thing  or  anybody  else,  and  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  newspaper  attempts  to 
do  when  it  puts  its  owner’s  private  as¬ 
pirations  above  his  constituents’  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

No  other  factor  in  our  everyday  life 
has  so  complex  a  constituency  to  serve 
as  the  newspaper.  And  yet,  all  things 
considered,  the  press  of  America  is 
meeting  this  severest  of  its  tests  amaz¬ 
ingly  well. 

The  demand  for  an  independent 
press  involves  the  equation  between 
the  editor’s  convictions  and  his  reader’s 
wishes.  No  more  delicate  task  con¬ 
fronts  the  editor  than  striking  this  me¬ 
dium.  Many  editors  get  around  it  by 
the  skilful  use  of  buncombe,  but  the 
editor  with  a  serious  set  of  readers  and 
conscientious  regard  for  his  duty  will 
make  a  more  faithful  attempt  than 
that.  But  for  the  fact  that  most  folks 
seem  to  think  they  can  run  a  paper 
better  than  the  feliow  whose  business 
it  is  to  run  it,  this  particular  task 
would  not  be  so  hard.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  are  certain  Axed 
principles  even  In  the  conduct  of  a 
newspaper,  deviation  from  which  mere¬ 
ly  to  satisfy  a  popular  vagary,  hurts 
the  paper,  therefore  its  readers.  The 
only  possible  way  for  a  newspaper  to 
serve  any  legitimate  Interest,  is  to  be 
left  free  to  serve  all.  Its  function  is 


ELEVATION  OF  THE  NEW  HOME  OF  THE  BIKMINGH.A.M  (AL.\.)  NEWS. 


far  too  great  for  petty  restrictions. 

Of  course,  it  doesn’t  help  matters  for 
a  newspaper  to  maintain  a  low  degree 
of  editorial  policy  in  order  to  avoid 
the  odium  of  the  double  standard  and 
to  claim  consistency  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  scavenger.  That  is  exactly  the  po¬ 
sition,  too,  of  those  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  doing  so  much  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  standard  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 


NEW  HOME  FOR  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  Chicago  American,  the  Louisville  Cour- 

-  ler-Journal,  and  the  Memphis  Commer- 

Alabama  Daily  Has  Begun  Erecting  cml-Appeal. 

Structure  for  Exclusive  Use  of  Paper. 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  which 
has  just  passed  its  twenty-eighth  birth¬ 
day,  has  begun  work  on  the  erection  of 
a  structure  of  which  it  may  be  proud. 

It  will  be  a  four-story  building  with 
mezzanine  Aoor  and  basepient,  making 
six  actual  Aoors  available  for  use  in 
getting  out  the  prosperous  daily. 

The  News  expects  to  be  issued  from 
its  new  home  on  Christmas  Day,  cele¬ 
brating  that  holiday  with  a  house¬ 
warming  to  its  friends. 

The  building  will  be  the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  plant  in  the  South. 

There  are  other  larger  buildings  owned 
and  occupied  by  newspapers,  but  other 
enterprises  than  newspapers  themselves 
occupy  portions  of  these  buildings.  The 
new  home  of  the  News  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  making  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  entire  space  within  its 
walls  will  be  utilized  with  that  end  in 
view. 

Completely  equipped,  as  it  will  be  the 
day  it  Is  opened  to  the  public,  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  will  represent  an 
investment  of  more  than  $300,000. 

Before  deciding  on  plans  for  the  new 
building,  Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher 
of  the  News,  and  Thomas  Joy,  his  ar¬ 
chitect,  visited  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country  and  looked  over  newspaper 
plants  to  get  Ideaa 

.\mong  the  papers  they  visited  and 
whose  homes  they  Inspected  carefully 
were  the  following:  The  Kansas  City 
Star,  the  Indianapolis  News,  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  the  Cleveland  Press,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  Toledo 
News-Bee,  the  Cincinnati  Tlmes-Star,  Create  an  atmosphere  in  which  others 
the  Grand  Baplds  Press,  the  Chicago  can  do  their  best  and  your  own  burdens 
Tribune,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  will  be  lightened. 


Curtis  Dined  in  San  Francisco 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curti.s,  president  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  the  guest  of  honor,  last 
Tuesday,  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Kotary  Club.  Mr.  Curtis  brieAy  ad- 
dres.sed  the  175  guests.  On  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Curtis  was  entertained  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  by  the  Downtown  Association, 
at  which  Byron  Muuzy,  president  of  the 
bo<iy,  who  crossed  the  PaciAc  with  Mr. 
Chirtis,  pre.sided. 


FAIR  TREATMENT  FOR  ALL. 


The  only  sane  rule  to  follow  as  be¬ 
tween  advertiser  and  subscriber,  of 
course,  is  to  treat  both  fairly.  Few 
papers  but  do  that.  The  pubUc  ip 
woefully  deluded  if  it  thinks  otherwise. 
Certainly  the  advertiser  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  get  any  more  tor  his  money  than 
the  subscriber  gets  for  him.  The  notion 
that  most  papers  draw  their  editorial 
inspiration  from  the  counting  room  is 
bosh.  The  publisher,  while  amenable 
to  the  ordinary  relations  of  business, 
is  no  more  susceptible  to  wrong  inAu¬ 
ences  than  others. 

The  newspaper  is  the  most  insistent 
factor  in  our  economic  life.  It  is  with 
iis  morning,  noon,  and  night.  It  has 
cost  thousands  of  dollar's  and  untold 
human  effort,  if  not  actual  pain.  It 
combines  amazing  skill  of  mind  and 
hand,  and  yet  we  get  it  all  for  a  piti¬ 
ful  penny,  with  often  a  cynical  sneer. 
But  we  dare  not  be  Indifferent  to  the 
character  and  InAuence  of  such  an  in¬ 
stitution.  "1  see  by  the  paper,”  says 
your  neighbor  on  every  hand.  Rapidly 
the  race  is  becoming  newspaper  edu¬ 
cated.  Isn’t  the  public’s  responsibility 
for  helping  the  paper  become  what  it 
ought  to  be  plain  and  impressive 
enough? 


A  Fourteen-Page  Ad. 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  car¬ 
ried  on  April  16,  as  a  part  of  a  forty-six- 
page  paper,  a  special  fourteen-page  fea¬ 
ture  section  of  a  local  furnishing  con¬ 
cern.  This  section  alone  carried  1,580 
Inches  of  paid  advertising,  of  which 
1,340  inches  are  national.  All  the  copy 
was  written  in  the  Capital  ofAce.  The 
entire  paper  of  forty-six  pages  carrie<l 
4,617V4  inches  of  paid  advertising. 


Alcorn-Henkel,  of  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  of  the  Musca¬ 
tine  (Iowa)  News-Tribune. 


K.  E.  Ward,  special  representative. 
New  Y'ork  and  Chicago,  who  handles  the 
Ohio  Select  List,  has  added  the  Pomeroy 
(O.)  Daily  Mall  and  the  Bellefontain 
(O.)  Index-Republican,  to  his  string  of 
pajiers. 


The  chronic  grouch  has  no  friends. 
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ILLINOIS  NEWSPAPER 
CONFERENCE  A  SUCCESS 


So  Beneficial  That  Editors  in  Attend¬ 
ance  Vote  to  Make  it  an  Annual  Af¬ 
fair — Speakers  Tell  Them  to  Cultivate 
the  Fanner  and  Keep  in  Touch  with 
State  Institutions — Prizes  Awarded. 
Champaign,  Ill.,  April  17. — ^The  news¬ 
paper  conference  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  will  become  an  annual  affair,  if 
the  wishes  of  the  editors  and  business 
managers  are  considered.  Resolutions 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  first  confer¬ 
ence  on  Saturday  strongly  urged  the 
University  to  hold  a  conference  next 
year,  and  to  include  the  small  dailies 
of  the  State.  They  also  recommended 
that  the  University  print  the  addresses 
given  at  the  meeting,  and  circulate 
copies  among  the  editors  of  the  State. 

“For  a  beginner,  we  consider  the  con- 
ferenc-e  a  successful  one,”  said  H.  F. 
Harrington,  of  the  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism,  who  planned  the  meeting.  The 
sessions  were  well  attended,  and  regis¬ 
tration  reached  sixty  before  the  close 
of  the  conference. 

“Honesty,  decency,  and  cleanliness 
are  the  best  dividend-payers  on  earth," 
James  Keeley,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald,  told  the  large  audience  at  the 
second  evening  session.  Mr.  Keeley 
spoke  on  "The  Journalism  of  Public 
Service.”  He  said: 

“It’s  not  always  an  easy  thing  to 
follow  out — this  public-service  journal¬ 
ism.  I  have  been  called  a  traitor,  weak¬ 
ling,  deserter,  and  every  other  kind  of 
crook.  I  have  been  challenged  to  show 
one  constructive  thing  that  I  have  ac- 
compliMied.  1  feel,  though,  that  a  sane 
Fourth,  the  Christmas  ship,  and  the 
Good-fellow  movement  haven’t  made 
[leople  unhappier,  and  that  they  have 
in  some  measure  been  of  public  ser¬ 
vice." 

DBFINES  TREASON  TO  JOURNALISM. 

Mr.  Keeley  urged  that  news  should 
be  colored  as  little  as  possible,  and  that 
discretion  was  necessary  in  knowing 
what  to  withhold  from  the  public,  just 
as  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  to  give 
the  public.  “Publicity  is  the  grreatest 
deterrent  of  crime,  and  the  man  who 
holds  up  news  of  wrongs  committed  and 
injuries  done  commits  the  highest  trea¬ 
son  known  to  journaiism.”  he  said. 

“If  you  are  wise  you  wili  stick  by  the 
farmer’’  was  the  advice  of  F.  VV.  Beck¬ 
man,  head  of  the  department  of  agri¬ 
cultural  journalism  of  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  in  his  talk  on  “Newspaper  Oppor¬ 
tunities  and  Duties  in  the  Country 
Field.”  “It  is  time  for  you  to  stop 
ignoring  the  farmer  ajid  the  country," 
declared  Mr.  Beckman. 

Along  with  the  development  of  the 
news  field  will  come  a  good,  legitimate 
business  field,  according  to  Mr.  Beck¬ 
man.  The  farmer  is  a  good  subscriber, 
who  can  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  paper 
because  he  has  the  money.  He  is  rapid¬ 
ly  learning  the  value  of  advertising,  and 
the  day  is  coming  when  he  will  make 
as  much  use  of  his  paper  to  advertise 
his  products  as  the  merchant  in  town. 
“The  papers  that  are  making  the  money 
to-day,”  declared  Mr.  Beckman,  “are  the 
ones  which  have  their  business  and  news 
opportunities  in  the  rural  field,  and  are 
making  the  most  of  it.” 

MEANS  or  RURAL  BETTERMENT. 

Jacob  L.  Hasbrouck,  city  editor  of 
the  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  urged  the 
value  of  playing  up  country  correspon¬ 
dence.  Mr.  Hasbrouck  was  followed  bv 
Dr.  R.  E.  Hieronymus,  the  University’s 
community  adviser  for  the  State.  Dr. 
Hieronymus  outlined  the  ways  in  which 
the  newspapers  may  build  up  a  strong 
community  spirit,  and  aid  in  the  plans 
for  civic  and  rural  betterment  in  sani¬ 
tation,  amusements,  roads,  and  commu¬ 
nity  life.  The  aid  which  the  State  in¬ 
stitutions  are  prepared  to  give  was  ex¬ 
plained,  and  editors  were  urged  to  keen 
in  touch  with  the  public  health  depart¬ 
ment,  the  State  experiment  stations,  and 
the  various  departments  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 


Following  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session  the  visitors  were  the  guests  of 
the  Champaign  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  an  automobile  trip  around  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  the  Twin  Cities,  Champaign 
and  Urbana. 

Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  of  the  University, 
told  the  editors  on  Saturday  morning  of 
the  part  they  must  play  if  a  better  and 
.more  permanent  system  of  agriculture 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
larmers  of  the  State.  “Keal  news  about 
progress  in  agriculture  is  doubly  proflt- 
aole  for  the  newspaper  man,”  said  the 
uean.  “It  makes  the  paper  in  demand 
among  rural  patrons,  and  it  makes  a 
more  prosperous  farming  class,  which, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  benefits  all  who 
nave  business  dealings  wtih  the  farmer." 

AIMS  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAINING. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Scott  and  Prof.  H.  F.  Har¬ 
rington,  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  followed  with  short  talks  on  uni¬ 
versity  training  for  newspaper  men. 
“College  courses  in  journalism  are  try¬ 
ing  to  give  the  student  what  he  c^not 
so  easily  get  in  a  newspaper  ofiQce,”  s^d 
Dr.  Scott.  “The  journalist  is  a  leading 
citizen,  so  he  must  be  an  intelligent  cit¬ 
izen.  He  must  have  a  broad  training 
in  history,  politics,  economics,  and  lit¬ 
erature.  He  is  not  an  amanuensis, 
merely  telling  what  is  happening;  he 
must  know  tendencies  and  movements, 
and  it  is  this  training  that  a  university 
aims  to  give.” 

Professor  Harrington  argued  that  the 
hard  school  of  experience  in  a  busy  of¬ 
fice  is  no  more  suited  to  the  technical 
training  of  a  newspaper  man,  within 
certain  limits,  than  a  similar  training  in 
his  own  field  would  be  for  an  engineer 
or  a  doctor.  “The  journalism  laboratory 
is  a  short  cut  to  efficiency,”  be  said. 

The  conference  was  concluded  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  with  a  round  table  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  V.  E.  Joy,  of  the  Oen- 
tralia  Sentinel.  The  use  of  contests, 
premiums,  and  prizes  as  circulation 
builders  and  holders  was  discussed  by 
Frank  F.  Collins,  of  the  Areola  Record- 
Herald,  and  Wilson  W.  Smith,  of  the 
Waverly  Journal.  The  sentiment  of  the 
conference  was  almost  entirely  against 
such  practices,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  only  unethical,  but  unprofit¬ 
able  and  insecure  methods,  as  well. 

Prizes  for  front-page  make-up  were 
awarded  by  the  University  as  follows: 
First  prize,  $10,  Woodstock  Sentinel, 
Charles  F.  Renich,  editor;  second  prize, 
$5,  Minonk  News-Dispatch,  C.  R.  Den¬ 
son,  editor;  honorable  mention,  Carrol- 
ton  Patriot,  Charles  Beadlow,  editor. 

H.  Bernstein  to  Edit  American  Hebrew 

Herman  Bernstein  has  succeeded  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Jacobs  as  editor  of  the 
American  Hebrew,  the  foremost  weekly 
in  the  field.  Mr.  Bernstein  came  from 
Russia  to  the  United  States  in  1893. 
When  in  this  country  five  years  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  poems  in  English. 
Four  years  later  a  volume  of  his  stories 
of  Jewish  life  was  brought  out.  He  has 
visited  Europe  twice  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war  to  study  the 
conditions  of  the  Jews  in  the  war  zone. 
In  1914  he  established  the  Day,  the  na¬ 
tional  Jewish  daily,  of  which  he  is  the 
editor-in-chief. 


New  Editor  for  Star  of  Hope 
Henry  Leverage,  one  of  Sing  Sing 
prison’s  most  scholarly  inmates,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Hofman 
Browne,  former  lawyer,  as  editor  of  the 
Star  of  Hope,  the  prison’s  publication. 
Browne  was  pardoned  recently  by  Gov. 
Whitman. 


The  Government's  Big  Ad  Bill 
According  to  that  careful  writer, 
Frederick  M.  Kerby,  the  advertising  bill 
of  the  I’nited  States  Government  made 
nece.<wary  to  get  25,000  recruits  to  fill 
up  the  regular  army  to  war  strength 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  Mexi¬ 
can  troubles,  was  $2,171,000.  It  costs 
$87  per  man  to  get  them  to  enlist.  The 
army  gets  twenty-five  men  by  advertis¬ 
ing.  while  getting  one  without  adver¬ 
tising. 


PHILADELPHIA  STORES 
THROW  OUT  STAMPS 

(.Continued  from,  Paye  1,422.) 

“Yes,  we  have  discontinued  the  use 
of  trading  stamps,”  said  Mr.  Robinson. 
“We  did  use  them  for  a  long  time, 
about  eleven  years,  in  fact,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  their  day  is  over  now,  and  so  we 
have  quit.  We  used  the  yellow  stamps, 
put  out  by  a  local  company.  They 
were  all  right,  and  the  goods  distributed 
as  premiums  were  all  right,  of  gooa 
quality.  The  people  got  just  what  they 
were  told  they  would  get — ^good,  full 
value  for  the  stamps.  There  was  no 
complaint  on  that  score.  But  the  trad¬ 
ing  stamp  is  played  out.  The  thing 
has  baa  its  day.  And  now  1  believe 
the  public  wants  something  else." 

AsKed  to  tell  something  about  the 
beginning  and  growth  of  the  use  of 
trading  stamps  in  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Robinson  said: 

OPINION  CONCERNING  THE  8.  &  H. 

“A  dozen  years  or  so  ago  the  Sperry 
&  Hutchinson  people  got  a  foothold  in 
Philadelphia  and  induced  one  of  our 
competitors  to  adopt  their  trading 
stamps.  The  idea  appealed  to  a  gooa 
many  business  men  here.  But  the  S. 
&.  H.  business  did  not  last  very  long 
in  this  city,  'fheir  premiums  were  not 
iigni — in  many  cases  were  not  at  aU 
wuat  tney  weie  represented  to  be.  Ana 
ineir  dealings  witn  the  people  wnu 
iianuiea  tneir  stamps,  witn  our  local 
men  nere,  were  not  satisiactory.  Bo 
It  was  not  a  great  while  before  their 
stamps  were  discarded,  and  local  com¬ 
panies  were  organized  to  handle  the 
uusmess,  which  increased  rapidly  and 
grew  to  large  proportions. 

■■■mere  was  an  enormous  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  me  stamps,  'thousands  of 
people  took  advantage  of  the  scheme 
as  an  easy  way  to  furbish  their  homes, 
fjompeiiuon  m  the  giving  of  trading 
stamps  grew  beyond  ail  bounds  in  rea¬ 
son,  until  the  thing  became  a  tremen¬ 
dous  drain  on  legitimate  business.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  mat  me  trading 
stamp  business  was.  not  legitimate.  It 
was  perfectly  so.  1  see  no  reason  why 
goods  suouiu  not  be  bought  and  sold 
lor  irauing  stamps,  if  people  wish  to 
irade  tnai  way.  But  always  somebody 
has  got  to  pay  for  the  goods. 

■■V\e  were  literally  forced  into  the 
giving  of  trading  stamps,  lies,  by  our 
competitors,  ’iney  were  doing  it,  and 
we  had  to  do  it,  too.  But  we  found 
that  it  was  an  ever  increasing  bur¬ 
den  on  our  business.  Prices  on  many 
of  the  goods  we  handle,  could  not  be 
increased  to  cover  the  stamps.  In  the 
long  run  we  found  that  we  ourselves 
had  to  pay  for  the  premiums  given 
in  exchange  for  the  stamps,  and — well, 
we  could  not  afford  to  keep  it  up. 

“Now  that  we  have,  ended  the  whole 
thing,  I  hope  our  balance  sheet  will 
make  a  somewhat  better  showing  at 
the  end  of  the  year.” 

William  M.  Crowe,  vice-president  of 
the  Acme  ’I'ea  Company,  when  asked 
for  the  facts  regarding  his  company’s 
abolishmeni  of  its  trading-stamp  sys¬ 
tem  and  business,  said: 

A  -WISE  PECISlON. 

“Gur  former  president,  Mr.  Hunter, 
liefore  his  death  last  year,  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  trading-stamp  principle  is 
■wrong.  He  saw  that  it  is  contrary 
to  business  ethics  and  that  it  nullifies 
all  business  economy.  He  held  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  do  a  clean, 
straight-forward,  honest,  and  honorable 
and  unquestionable  business;  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  that 
this  company  did  away  with  trading 
stamps. 

“It  is  absolutely  impossible  in  this 
world  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
Any  principle,  or  practice,  or  scheme 
that  inculcates  that  notion  is  wrong, 
and  ultimately  will  be  found  to  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  trader  and  public  alike.  Always, 
somebody  must  pay.  In  this  case,  eith¬ 
er  the  firm  or  its  customers  must  pay 
for  the  trading  stamps  and  for  the  pre¬ 
miums  they  represent. 


“Actually,  we  and  our  customer.^ 
shared  the  co.st  to  a  large  extent,  but 
even  .so  the  trading-.stamp  busine.ss  cost 
us  more  than  we  could  afford  to  pay.” 

Concerning  this  action  of  the  big 
chain-store  organizations  in  throwing 
out  trading  stamp.s.  and  its  general  ef. 
feet,  Rowe  Stewart,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  said; 

“The  effect  cannot  fail  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  advertising  in  this  city.  Of  course, 
in  any  real  sense  of  the  term  trading 
stamps  are  not  advertising  at  all.  They 
belong  in  the  freak  class  of  promo¬ 
tion  stunta  Advertising  has  had  to 
compete  with  all  sorts  of  freak 
methods  of  sensationalism,  and  the 
sooner  such  things  can  be  elim¬ 
inated,  the  better  it  will  be  for  real 
advertising.  At  first  the  idea  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  most  people  seemed  to  be 
.something  sensational.  Barnum  was 
considered  a  great  advertiser,  because 
he  was  always  doing  something  sensa- 
tional.  A  disreputable  looking  tramp 
making  a  fool  of  himself  on  the  street 
to  attract  a  crowd,  and  then  flashing 
a  placard  bearing  the  name  of  some 
show  or  commodity — this  is  still  con- 
.sidered  advertising  by  a  great  many 
people.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
real  and  legitimate  advertising  has  to 
compete  with. 

PREMII'M-GIVINO  FOLLOWS. 

“And  trading  stamps  are  in  this  clas.s. 
Trading  stamps  led  to  the  giving  of 
all  sorts  of  premiums.  When  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  one  thing  wore  off,  something 
else  would  be  given  away;  when  people 
had  all  the  old  furniture,  silver-ware, 
trinkets,  and  gimcracks  they  fancied, 
the  next  step  m^ght  be  to  give  theatre 
tickets,  and  free  tickets  to  the  circus 
and  the  motion-picture  show.  The 
whole  scheme  of  giving  premiums  is 
utterly  silly. 

“Some  of  the  chain-store  firms  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  daily  papers  extensively, 
Robinson  &  Crawford,  for  instance.  The 
Acme  Tea  Company  does  not.  That 
company  has  its  own  newspaper,  which 
it  circulates  widely,  giving  it  away,  and 
for  which  it  has  a  second-class  mail 
privilege.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Acme  people  are  watching  the 
adverti.sing  of  the  other  firms  mo.st 
carefully,  and  I  believe  that  ultimately 
they,  too,  mu.st  come  into  the  daily 
newspapers.” 

CHARLES  C.  CiREEN’S  VIEWS. 

Charles  C.  Green,  foreign  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
.\merican,  .said: 

“The  cutting  out  of  trading  stamps 
by  these  big  concerns  clears  the  local 
field,  and  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  ; 
the  firms  doing  away  with  the  practice, 
hut  also  to  their  customers,  and  to  ev¬ 
erybody  who  sells  goods  to  those  firms 
as  well.  Their  use  of  stamps  has  long  , 
been  a  stumbling  block  to  many  manu¬ 
facturers  and  packers  of  food  products.  I 
There  were  constant  hitches,  and  bick-  I 
erings  and  disagreements  over  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  the  stamps,  and  the  whole 
scheme  was  a  nuisance  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  agents  selling  to  the  ' 
grocery  firm.s. 

“Also,  as  I  see  it,  this  action  by  the 
grocery  firms,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
entirely  voluntary  on  their  part,  and 
not  the  result  of  any  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  will  help  the  cau-se 
of  true  advertising  in  Philadelphia.” 

VICTORY  FOR  THE  RIGHT. 

The  action  of  these  Philadelphia  mer¬ 
chants  is  a  victory  fpr  truth  and  right 
over  a  subtle  and  insidious'  kind  of  i 
wrong.  What  the  merchants  of  one 
American  city  have  done,  those  of  other  | 
American  cities  can  do.  Philadelphia’s 
good  work  in  eliminating  the  noxious 
growth  is  a  splendid  example  for  all  j 
American  cities  where  that  growth  has 
been  permitted  to  get  a  start.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  every  com¬ 
munity  must  realize  that  the  trailing 
stamp  is  a  parasite  on  the  tree  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  realizing  that  truth  mu.st  up¬ 
root  and  cut  it  away.  And  the  sooner 
this  is  done  the  better  it  will  Ix'  for 
American  business. 

G.  W.  Harris.  i 
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DR.  LEE  GALLOWAY  SUES  TRADING  STAMP 

CONCERN  FOR  $50,000,  ALLEGING  FRAUD 

New  York  University  Professor  Claims  that  the  Sj)erry  &  Hutch¬ 
inson  Company  and  George  B.  Caldwell,  its  President, Wrongly 
Used  Expert’s  Name  and  Makes  Sensational  Charges  in 
Naming  Incidents  Leading  to  the  Suit. 


])r.  Lee  Galloway,  professor  of  roin- 
meree  and  industry  at  the  New  York 
University,  filed  a  suit  for  $50,000  dam¬ 
ages  in  the  Supreme  Court,  on  April  17, 
against  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Trad¬ 
ing  Stamp  Co.  and  George  B.  Caldwell, 
its  president.  The  complaint  was  served 
on  Mr.  Caldwell  at  his  office,  2  West 
45th  Street,  by  a  process-server  f.-om 
the  office  of  Briesen  &  Schrenk,  attor¬ 
neys  for  Dr.  Galloway. 

The  complaint  is  quite  long  and 
contains  several  exhibits.  It  makes  .siui- 
.sational  charges  in  setting  forth  the  ser¬ 
ies  of  incidents  that  led  to  the  suit.  It 
accuses  the  defendants  of  using  Dr. 
Galloway’s  name  in  violation  of  law. 

As  stated  in  the  complaint  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  Dr.  Galloway's  attorneys, 
the  American  Pair  Trade  T.eague,  of 
which  Dr.  Galloway  is  vice-president, 
decided  last  June  to  make  a  scientific 
and  thoroughgoing  investigation  into 
the  trading-stamp  and  coupon  busi- 
ne.ss,  as  to  its  economic  value,  both  com¬ 
mercially  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  welfare.  Such  information 
as  was  gathered  was  to  Ije  submitted 
to  Congress,  and  upon  the  result  of  its 
investigation,  the  League  is  sa'.d  to  have 
intended  that  its  own  attitude  toward 
legislation  should  be  determined.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  inquiry,  and  Dr.  Galloway  was 
made  chairman. 

As  one  plan  of  collecting  the  de¬ 
sired  information.  Dr.  Galloway  ])re- 
pared  a  “Que.stionnaire”  or  series  of  im¬ 
partial  questions  concerning  trading 
stamps,  their  manner  of  use,  and  their 
effect  on  business  and  the  public.  .\t 
the  top  of  the  blank  the  following  seii- 
tence  appreared:  “Kindly  fill  out  and 
return  promptly  to  Dr.  I.,ee  Galloway, 
chairman.  Investigating  Committee  on 
Coupons  and  Trading  Stamp.s,  Ameri¬ 
can  Fair  Trade  League,  New  Yoik 
city.” 

QUESTIONNAIRE  WIDEUY  DISTRIBITTEP. 

There  were  twelv’e  questions  on  the 
blank  which  was  printed  on  legal-size 
paper  with  space  for  the  answer  left 
after  each  question.  More  than  7.000 
copies  of  this  “Que.stionnaire”  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  merchants  throughout  the 
country.  The  blank  bore  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  a  small  reading,  “Form  No.  194- 
lOM-10-25-15.’’  This  meant  that  ten 
thou.sand  of  the  blanks  were  ordeicd  by 
the  Galloway  Committee  on  Ot-tober  25, 
1915,  the  form  number  being  a  familiar 
device  of  business  men  to  identify  their 
job  printing  orders. 

“These  blanks  began  coming  back  to 
the  office  of  the  .Ymerican  Fair  Trade 
League  soon  after  they  were  distributed,” 
lexplained  Daniel  Day  Walton,  of  Briesen 
&  Schrenk's  office,  to-day.  “and  .several 
hundred  were  received  and  classified.  t)n 
February  11,  Dr.  Galloway  received  a 
letter  from  George  B.  Caldwell,  prc.si- 
dent  of  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Com¬ 
pany,  .saying  that  ‘for  some  reason  or 
other,’  of  which  he  profe.ssed  entire  ig¬ 
norance,  many  persons  who  received 
the  blanks  had.  either  through  an  over¬ 
sight  or  because  ‘they  desired  the  Sper¬ 
ry  &  Hutchinson  Company  to  know  the 
character  of  their  replies.’  sent  the 
fllled-in  blanks  to  the  Sperry  &•  Hut¬ 
chinson  Company,  and  that  the  blanks 
were  being  forwarded  to  Dr.  Galloway. 

“Accompanying  this  letter  were  .sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty  blanks  all  with  answers 
highly  favorable  to  trading  stamp.s  as 
a  means  of  getting  and  holding  busi¬ 
ness.  The  blanks  were  identical  in  ai>- 
pearance  with  those  .sent  out -by  Dr. 
Galloway,  and  they  were  duly  as.sorted 
and  filed  with  the  blanks  direct  from 
merchants. 

“A  week  or  ten  days  later  a  second 
letter  from  Mr.  Caldwell,  accompany¬ 
ing  another  large  batch  of  blanks,  was 


received  by  Dr.  Galloway.  While  sort¬ 
ing  these  blanks  a  clerk  came  across 
one  that  looked  like  the  others,  but 
which  bore  at  the  top  the  line,  ‘Sug- 
ge.sted  Answers.’  In  place  of  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  being  written 
with  a  pen  or  pencil,  they  were  printed 
in  italic  type.  The  answer.s  were  all 
favorable  to  the  trading-stamp  indu.stry. 


For  instance,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
‘What  induced  you  to  use  trading 
.stamps?‘  the  printed  ‘sugge.sted’  answer 
was,  ’To  increase  my  volume  of  cash 
tiusine.s.s.’ 

DISCREPANCIES  IN'  BLANKS. 

“This  ‘Suggested  Answers’  blank  wa.s. 
of  course,  significant,  and  it  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  blanks  wore  closely  ex¬ 
amined.  It  was  noticed  that  the  line  in 
small  type  at  the  bottom  tiore  the 
League’s  form  number,  but  that  the 
numerals  following  Indicated  a  different 
date,  and  the  number  apparently  order¬ 
ed  was  20,000.  The  blank  bearing  the 
‘Suggested  .Answers’  al.so  bore  the  same 
form  number  and  date,  but  apparently 
only  750  were  ordered.  A  few  miner 
typographical  differences  were  noticed 
after  suspii-ion  had  lieen  aroused.  Bo- 
cause  of  these  typographical  differences 


it  was  possible  to  go  through  the  entire 
lot  of  blanks  and  identify  those  that 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Caldwell. 
Comparison  of  them  showed  that  near¬ 
ly  all  copied  the  replies  printed  on  the 
‘Suggested  Answers’  blank. 

"A  little  investigation  showed  that 
these  spurious  blanks  were  printed  in 
a  shop  where  much  of  the  trading- 
stamp  concern’s  work  is  done,  and  it 
was  also  learned  that  the  blanks  were 
circulated  among  merchants,  some  of 
whom  w'ere  induced  to  fill  in  and  sign 
them  by  solicitors  employed  by  the 
Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Company. 

“It  is  perfectly  clear  that  these 
fraudulent  blanks  and  the  ‘suggested 
answers’  were  circulated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  padding  the  reports  gathered 
by  the  American  Fair  Trade  Leogiu; 


and  that  the  intention  wa.s  to  color  the 
material  and  to  influence  the  report 
that  was  to  be  made  to  Congros.s.  It 
is  also  clear  that  Dr.  Galloway’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  economist  was  seriou.sly 
ilamaged,  and  his  fairness  and  desire 
for  an  honest  and  accurate  imiuiry  was 
impugned.  He  is  put  in  the  position, 
in  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants,  of  secretly  suggesting  answers 
favorable  to  trading  stamps  while  pre¬ 
tending  that  his  aim  was  merely  to  col¬ 
lect  Impartial  data. 

WRONU  DONE  TO  DR.  e..II,LOWAT. 

“There  is  no  question  but  that  a  seri- 
ous  wrong  was  done  to  Dr.  Galloway. 
We  have  evidence  that  in  some  minds 
this  fraudulent  use  of  his  name  raised 
.serious  doubts  of  his  integrity.”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Walton.  “He  has  Viegun  the 
suit  to  obtain  what  redress  can  be  had 


for  the  injury  to  his  reputation,  and 
also  to  make  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
a  party  to  the  attempt  to  arrange  a 
doctored  and  inaccurate  report  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress.” 

When  Dr.  Galloway  was  seen  at  his 
office,  13  Astor  Place,  he  declined  posi¬ 
tively  to  make  any  statement.  “The 
complaint  speaks  for  itself,”  he  said, 
“and  my  attorneys  speak  for  me.” 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  secretary  of  the 
American  Fair  Trade  League,  and  a 
member  of  Dr.  Galloway’s  Committee, 
said:  “I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the 
matter  at  all  except  to  point  out  that 
George  B.  Caldwell  is  president  of  the 
National  Trade  Association,  recently  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
our  honest  advertising  legislation.  The 
forgery  of  our  blanks  and  the  attempt 
to  falsify  the  returns  differ  in  degree 
but  not  in  character,  from  the  methods 
heretofore  employed  by  the  men  who 
are  defending  business  methods  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  public  welfare  and  incon- 
.sistent  with  hone.st  merchandising.  At 
the  same  time  the  stupidity  shown  is 
amazing.” 

THE  STAMP  concern's  REPLY. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Sperry  &  Hutch¬ 
inson  Company,  is  quoted  as  saying  in 
a  newspaper  interview  after  Dr.  Gal¬ 
loway’s  complaint  had  been  served: 

“We  wrote  the  League  and  asked 
thfit  the  probe  start  at  this  office.  Mr. 
Caldwell,  the  president,  said  wc  court¬ 
ed  an  investigation.  We  received  no 
reply. 

“Merchants  wrote  to  us  and  asked 
about  the  answers  to  questions  sent 
to  them  by  the  League.  It  was  in  re¬ 
ply  that  ’Suggested  Answ'ers’  was  sent 
them.  We  were  refused  a  hearing  by 
the  League,  and  could  get  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  our  inquiries.  Mr.  Caldwell  sent 
to  Dr.  Galloway’s  committee  many  of 
the  answered  blanks  sent  out  by  the 
League.  Merchants  sent  them  to  us.” 

In  an  interview  for  the  New  York 
World,  Mr.  Caldwell  is  said  to  have 
told  a  World  reporter  he  had  been 
served  with  a  summons.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  false  blanks  and  had 
never  heard  of  Dr.  Galloway. 

“I  have  no  idea  who  the  man  is  and 
1  certainly  am  innocent  of  the  charges 
he  brings  against  me,”  he  said.  “You 
may  be  sure  the  suit  will  be  fought 
to  a  finish.” 

Mr.  Caldwell  said  that  his  company 
and  the  League  had  corresponded,  and 
he  had  offered  the  committee  a  chance 
to  investigate  his  company,  but  the 
offer  was  not  accepted. 

“I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Ingersoll,”  he  said,  “and  our  cor¬ 
respondence  in  regard  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  conducted  on  most  friendly 
terms.  The  suit  is  a  mystery  -to  me.” 

President  Caldwell’s  statement  that 
he  never  heard  of  Dr.  Galloway  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  on  February  11,  1916,  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Galloway  the  letter  which  is  re¬ 
produced  in  this  issue  of  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher,  explaining  how  so  many 
blanks  happened  to  come  to  the  Sperry 
&  Hutchinson  Company. 


Pliiladelphia's  First  Real  Estate  Column 
Congressman  J.  Hampton  Moore,  who 
wrote  an  article  for  the  eightieth  birth¬ 
day  edition  of  the  Public  Ledger,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  his  connection  with  the 
paper  under  George  W.  Childs,  and  the 
establishment  in  1S87  of  the  first  “real 
estate  column”  In  any  paper  in  the  city 
and  perhaps  in  the  country,  has  come 
to  the  defence  of  his  .statement,  which 
has  been  questioned.  In  a  letter  from 
Washington  he  .says:  “There  can  be  no 
dispute  as  to  how  this  column  was 
started  or  who  started  it,  although  it 
is  true  that  real-estate  news  was  gath¬ 
ered  by  reporters  for  the  Public  Ledger 
and  other  papers  in  a  desultory  way 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Ledger 
Beal  Estate  Bureau.  The  assembling 
of  real-estate  news  was  an  evolution, 
and  it  was  the  l.edger’s  activity  in  real- 
estate  m.atters  that  inspired  a  greater 
interest  in  the  subject  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country.” 


tOfftrg 

2  Street 

February  11,  1916. 


Dr.  Lae  Gallomy ,  Chalroan. 

Inveatlgatlng  Committee  on 
Coupon*  and  Trading  Stamp*, 

200  Fifth  Av*.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

For  some  reason  or  ethar,  many  of  the 
person*  to  whom  th*  circular  letter*  headed 
"Trading  Stamp*  and  Similar  D*Tlc**”w*re  sent 
out  sometime  ago  by  your  Commltta*  .^^l^pereon* 
using  th*  Sperry  A  Hutchinson  stampsV^  have  toI- 
untarlly  sent  their  replies  to  us. 

They  undoubtedly  felt  that  they  want* 
*d  w*  #iould  know  th*  character  of  their  r*> 
plies.  I  am  Interested  In  having  you  know  the 
character  of  their  replies,  as  that,  of  course, 
was  th*  purpose  for  which  you  made  the  Inquiry, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  sending  them  to 
you  for  your  use  as  they  were  received  by  us. 

As  I  assured  you  and  your  Commltt** 
eometlm*  ago,  anything  that  w*  can  do  to  further 
an  Impartial  Investlgatlen  on  tradlpg  stamps  and 
premiums  w*  are  anxious  to  de,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  their  value  as  trade  builders  and  a 
reward  for  continuous  patronage.  1  may  add* 
that  our  system  during  the  past  year  has  shown 
bstwesn  nlnsty-three  and  ninety-four  per  cent 
rsdemptions,  which  Is  th*  greatest  meaauro  of 
service  we  have  yet  performed  for  our  customer*. 

Tours  respectfully, 

/  President. 


Fac-simile  of  Mr.  Caldwell’s  Letter  to  Dr.  Galloway. 
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Reasons  Why  the  “Milwaukee  Journal” 


and  in  Advertising  Expliit 


s 


By  JAMES  ROBERT  McOllCHEC 


The  ^III.AVAEKEE  JOI’HXAIj  claims  that  it  is  “\A"isconsiirs  Greatest  News])a|)er,”  and  it  is  this  same  claim  that 
led  me  to  oo  amoii"  ^Milwaukee  advertisers  and  learn  from  them  the  direct  and  unvarnished  facts  regarding  its 
advertising  efficiency.  To  the  end  that  the  o]>inions  rendered  hv  local  advertisers  come  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  management  of  “The  Journal,”  I  communicated  personally  with  a  niimher  of  Milwaukee  business  men, 
including  all  the  largest  advertisers.  I  wanted  to  know  at  first  hand  why  it  is  that  the  ‘Alilwaukee  Journal” 
claims  to  he  “Wisconsin's  Greatest  Xews])aper.”  A  letter  written  me  hv  Stum])f  &  Langhoff,  Ltd.  —  a  department 
store  —  furnishes  the  kev  with  these  words:  “The  Alilwaukee  Journal’  is  rea<l  hv  all  classes  and  castes.  Aside 


froi 

cosi; 


Reeke-Osmond  Motor  Car  Co. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal,  owing  to  its  vast  circulation,  cannot  be  ig* 
nored  by  any  advertiser  regardless  of  his  line.  It  has  given  us  the 
best  of  results  in  advertising  our  line  of  automobiles.  Its  progressive 
jjolicy  indicates  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  its  growth.  We 
heartily  endorse  it.  A.  L.  REEKE,  Pres. 


Esphenhains 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  unquestionably  the  leader  in  the  newspaper 
field  of  Milwaukee — both  from  the  standpoint  of  quantity  of  circulation 
and  from  its  result-getting  advertising  power.  The  simple  fact  that  the 
Slilwaukee  Journal  carries  our  full  line  of  copy  best  attests  to  our  opinion 
of  it.  R.  S.  BERNHARD,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Ed.  Schuster  &  Co. 


In  a  field  so  prolitic  with  newspapers  (there  being  seven  English  dailies), 
it  would  ordinarily  be  very  difhcult  to  select  the  best  medium.  But  for 
the  past  ten  years  those  who  have  associated  themselves  with  newspaper 
advertising  find  that  there  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  which  is  the 
strongest  medium  in  this  city.  We  are  quite  certain  that  in  the  unan¬ 
imity  of  opinion,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  is  pre-eminent,  not  alone  from 
the  standpoint  of  greatest  circulation,  but  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
merchant,  and  that  it  brings  greater  results  from  the  amount  expended 
than  any  newspaiier  of  Milwaukee. 

FR.XN'K  E.  JEXXIXGS,  Adv.  .Mgr. 


Waldheim  &  Co. 


We  started  advertising  in  the  columns  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
twenty-three  years  ago,  when  its  rate  was  20c.  per  inch,  and  have  used 
its  columns  for  our  advertising  copy  constantly  since  that  time.  The 
growth  of  our  business  has  been  so  remarkable,  that  we  have  been  glad 
to  support  a  newspaper  in  our  community  whose  growth  has  been  such 
as  to  meet  our  requirements  and  the  needs  of  the  community. 

V.  WALDHEIM. 


Bloch-Daneman  Co. 


We  have  used  the  Milwaukee  Journal  continuously  for  the  last  eight 
years  and  have  had  excellent  results. 

BLOCH-DANE.M.\X  CO. 


Atlas  Bread  Factory 


We  wish  to  advise  you  of  the  tremendous  success  of  the  Atlas  Bread 
Pony  Contest  recently  held.  The  contest  was  an  immense  and  unqual¬ 
ified  success  and  we  feel  that  a  considerable  share  of  this  was  due  to 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  co-operation  received  from  that  company. 
It  is  remarkable  tuat  one  paper  should  have  the  pulling  power  that  that 
medium  has,  and  we  lay  a  great  share  of  the  enthusiasm  shown  in  the 
contest  to  this  medium,  which  was  the  only  one  used.  This  paper  is 
iustlv  entitled  to  all  the  success  it  is  having  and  a  continuance  of  the 
Lme.  PAUL  J.  STERN,  Pres. 


S.  J.  Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 


We  have  used  the  Journal  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Mil* 
waukee  papers,  because  we  found  that  it  produced  results  in  larger 
proportion  than  other  papers  totalling  the  same  circulation.  The  service 
rendered  us,  and  the  one-price  system,  made  it  doubly  welcome  to  our 
advertising  appropriation.  S.  J.  BROUWER. 


National  Clothing:  Company 


W'e  have  been  an  advertiser  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  we  have  been  successful,  because  we  maintain  the  same 
position  every  week.  The  Journal  reaches  the  homes  of  all  classes  of 
people  and  we  can  recommend  it  to  any  business  man  who  looks  for  re¬ 
sults.  H.  FABER,  Pres. 


Gerretson  Company 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  cin  ;. 
is  thus  able  to  reach  both  cx: 
surest  way  to  ascertain  the 
medium  is  through  results.  Wt 
results  from  ads  inserted  in  this 
tisers  cannot  be  overestimated. 


Gimhels 


The^Milwaukee  Journal  gets 
demonstrated  its  power  to  bring 


Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co. 


My  only  regret  is  that  there  isjonly  one 
city.  It  is  the  best  medium  to  Jf  in  the  I 
less  of  comparative  rates.  STORY 


in  1 
aga 
a  gi 
nect 


among 
and  ge 
of  a  nt 


Its 


copy”  fi 


Kroeger  Bros.  Company 


Positively  the  Milwaukee  Jou’r.iia  the  la: 

■  ■  ■  has  It  is 


spirited  newspaper  this  city  has  It  is  the  I 
that  can  be  found.  Time  and  tint  :-.,ain  it 
doors.  H. 


The  Boston  Store 


VVe  have  no  better  method  of  eifessing  ou 
Journal  than  to  refer  to  our  dai.ylcopy  in  t 
could  not  possibly  be  required. 

C. 

(The  advertising  of  the  Store”  a 

page  each  issue  in  the  Milwaair^  Journal.) 


The  above  letters  are  indeed  interesting,  for  they  are  educational.  They  make  it  clear  to  the  X^ational  adver¬ 
tiser  who  anticipates  100  per  cent,  efficiency  from  his  1916  campaigns  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  ‘Alilwaukee  Journal”  must  be  given  first  consideration.  The  letters  not  only  prove  that 
advertisers  agree  unanimously  on  the  fact  that  the  “Journal”  is  absolutely  su])renie  in  circulation,  but  that  its  adver¬ 
tising  supremacy  is  based  entirely  on  the  capacity  to  produce  a  full  measure  of  results.  More  than  this,  the  letters 


Facts  About  Milwaukee  Journal’s  Circulation 


The  average  circulation  of  the  Milwaukee  JOURNAL  now  exceeds  100,000 
copies.  Speaking  of  its  circulation  growth  THE  JOURNAL  says:  “The 
'Milwaukee  Journal’s’  growth  extends  over  the  period  of  its  entire  existence — 
it  never  had  a  set-back;  never  had  a  boom.  It  never  gave  a  premium  in  order 
to  secure  or  retain  a  reader.  It  relied  entirely  upon  making  a  better  newspaper 
— had  faith  in  the  belief  that  it  would  continually  win  through  superior  worth.” 

In  1905,  the  average  daily  circulation  was  a  little  over  40,000.  Between 
this  time  and  1910 — five  years  later — the  circulation  had  increased  to  63,000 
copies.  With  the  passing  of  five  years  more,  its  circulation  went  up  to  over 
100,000  copies  during  1915.  These  figures  prove,  as  “The  Journal”  says:  “A 
continuous  growth  year  after  yesu*.”  The  quality  of  the  circulation  of  “The 
Journal”  needs  no  boosting,  since  its  overwhelming  advertising  supremacy 
fully  proves  that  this  circulation  represents  the  actual  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  of  Milwaukee  in  particular — and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  general. 


pro 
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THE  MILWAUtE 


DAILY  A^)  SI 

Wisconsin's  Gnate 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE.  Inc. 
New  York  and  Chicago 
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s  Overwhelmingly  Supreme  in  Circulation 
ihined  by  Its  Advertisers 


cCifi'CHEON  in  Newspaperdom 


it  from  the  fact  that  its  circulation  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  i^aper  in  the  City  of  ^lihvankee,  it  is  the 
ts  cosmopolitan  paper.” 

)r  Below  are  shown  extracts  taken  from  letters  received — letters  which  explain  why  the  “Milwaukee  Journal”  published 

in  lhl.5  a  grand  total  volume  of  over  6,000,000  agate  lines  of  advertising — and  why  the  “Journal”  ])ul)lished  1.6,5.>,.‘n8 
r  agate  lines  during  the  first  three  months  of  1916;  a  gain  of  327.518  agate  lines  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1915, 

it  a  gain — equaled  by  less  than  half  a  dozen  American  newspa])ers  so  far  this  year.  The  opinions  of  3Iilwaukee  advertisers 

le  necessarilv  have  particular  significance  to  every^  National  advertiser. 


:  among  all  classes.  The  advertiser 
V  .  c  and  general  trade.  Naturally  the 
of  a  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
W(  av',  at  all  times,  obtained  splendid 
this ;  Its  value  to  Milwaukee  adver- 
.  ( lAKI.'  1  I  E  G.  MONAT,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Co. 


copy”  from  Gimbel’s  daily  and  has 
VINTON  M.  PACE. 


lonly  one  Milwaukee  Journal  in  this 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  regard- 
STORY  &  CL.ARK  PIANO  CO. 


iny 

tii  sdis  the  largest,  best  and  most  public- 
has.  It  U  the  best  puller  and  result-getter 
id  tint  t'.ain  it  has  brought  crowds  to  our 
H.  L.  BATTEN,  Adv.  Mgr. 


of  tif'saing  our  opinion  of  the  Milwaukee 
daio'copy  In  that  paper;  further  evidence 
ed. 

_  C.  HERZFELD,  Secretary, 
i; .  :  ,:3  Store”  averages  practically  one  full 
. .  -4  Journal.) 


The  C.  W.  Fischer  Furniture  Co. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question  but  that  the  Journal  is  the 
best  medium  in  the  Milwaukee  field. 

THE  C.  W.  FISCHER  Fl'RXITURE  CO. 

Hartman  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

We  have  been  using  the  Milwaukee  Journal  with  excellent  results 
for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

IIARTM.^N  FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

The  Richmah  Brothers  Co. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  a  large  circulation  which  reaches  all 
classes  of  readers  who  respond  to  the  advertising  carried  in  it.  Its 
“outside**  circulation  brings  large  business  from  every  section  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  DAVE  ALBERT,  Mgr, 

G.  R.  Kinney  &  Co. 

Milwaukee  has  a  lot  of  newspapers.  We  are  not  big  advertisers, 
therefore  we  have  had  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  papers.  We  are 
retailers  of  medium-priced  footwear  and  have  used  the  Journal  more 
extensively  because  of  its  circulation  and  strength  in  our  field. 

G.  R.  KINNEV  &  CO. 

Stumpf  &  Langhoff,  Ltd. 

Experience  has  convinced  me,  repeatedly  and  consistently,  that  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  is  by  far  the  best  and  foremost  advertising  medium 
in  the  city.  Aside  ffom  the  fact  that  its  circulation  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  paper  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  it  is  the  cosmopolitan  news- 
.paper.  It  is  read  by  all  classes  and  castes,  and  is,  therefore,  sure  to 
bring  results  in  all  instances  regardless  of  what  the  commodity  adver¬ 
tised  may  be.  A.  W.  SH.^FER,  Adv.  Mgr. 


C.  F.  Adams  Company 

Wc  consider  the  Journal  the  best  advertising  medium  in  Milwaukee, 
for  various  reasons.  I  believe  it  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in 
the  city.  It,  is  a  newspaper  for  all  the  people,  its  service  is  good.  We  have 
used  the  Journal  almost  exclusively  iluriiig  the  past  season,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  beyond  our  exiieetatioiis.  R.  S.  RGBINSON,  Mgr. 

T.  A.  Chapman  Company 

We  have  for  years  used  the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  advertising  both 
daily  and  Sunday.  T.  CH.\PM.\N  CO. 

Oswald  Jaeger  Baking  Co. 

For  our  products  we  want  a  newspa|>er  that  will  go  into  the  home. 
Of  course  they  claim  that  the  Journal  has  a  large  street  circulation,  but 
nevertheless  most  of  these  Journals  that  are  sold  on  the  street  find  their 
way  to  the  home  just  the  same.  The  circulation  of  the  Journal  happens 
to  be  two  or  three  times  larger  than  some  of  the  evening  papers  here. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  reach  every  home 
through  the  Journal.  We  know  we  reach  more  homes  than^  with  any 
other  paper,  or  probably  even  two  combined— that  is,  evening*  papers. 

A.  F.  JAEGER,  Sec’y  &  Treas.' 

A.  P.  Rosenberg  Co. 

We  have  found  the  .Milwaukee  Journal  a  splendid  medium  for  our  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  have  always  advertised  in  it  persistently,  and  never  failed 
to  receive  satisfactory  results.  .A.  P.  ROSENBERG,  Pres. 

Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  a  wide-awake  newspaper  and  has  a  big  cir¬ 
culation.  We  have  always  had  good  service. 

F.  X.  BODDEN,  .Ass’t  Cashier. 


;r-  prove  that  the  “Milwaukee  Journal”  is  popular  in  the  homes  of  all  classes  of  people — the  wage-earner,  the  business 

he  !  man,  the  professional  man,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  financier— |-and  when  the  advertiser  comes  across  a  daily  news- 

at  paper  which  is  popular  all  along  the  line,  right  there  he  locates  the  newspaper  which  always  makes  good  to  its  adver- 

;r-  tisers  in  overflowing  measure.  Yes,  the  “Milwaukee  Journal”  is  everywhere  regarded  as  “Wisconsin’s  Metropolitan 

;rs  Newspaper” — the  newspaper  that  will  connect  National  advertisers  with  Wisconsin  business. 


UtEE  JOURNAL 


All)  SUNDAY 


natest  Newspaper 


HARRY  J.  GRANT 
Business  and 
Advertising  Manager 


Facts  About  Milwaukee  JournaFs  Advertising 

The  volume  of  advertising  published  by  the  Milwaukee  JOURNAL  in  1915 
was  overwhelmingly  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Milwaukee  newspaper, 
and  the  grand  total  exceeded  6,000,000  agate  lines.  Despite  the  fact  that  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  the  earlier  months  of  1915  were  far  from  satisfactory  to  the 
average  newspaper  publisher,  “The  Journal”  made  a  clean-cut  gain  of  272,000 
lines  over  1914  in  foreign  business.  This  fact  alone  demonstrates  how  effectively 
the  circulation  of  “The  Journal”  is  serving  foreign  advertisers — and  how  widely 
is  becoming  recognized  the  fact  that  “The  Journal”  can  be  depended  upon  to 
spread  the  business  messages  of  foreign  advertisers  with  a  practical  guarantee 
of  1 00  per  cent,  efficiency.  Another  feature  which  demonstrates  the  popularity 
of  “The  Journal”  among  all  classes  of  people  concerns  the  fact  that  it  gained 
in  1915  over  1914,  113,000  lines  of  classified  advertising.  The  “Journal” 
published  a  grand  total  of  over  1,400,000  lines  of  foreign  advertising,  and  a 
total  of  over  1,137,000  lines  of  classified. 
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EDWARD  PAYSON  CRITCHER 


I  Am  The  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE  EDITOR 

My  name  is  EDWARD  PAYSON  CRITCHER 


I  OWN  THE 


My  Address  is  163  West  Washington  Street 
Room  319,  Chicago,  III. 


-MV  BISINK.'^S  is  t(.  furnish  YOUR  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  with  LIVE.  UP-TO-DATE  and  SE.\SONABLE 
EE.^TURE  PACfE  IDEAS  (months  in  advancf)  witli  P'ULI. 
INSTRUCTIONS  to  him  so  that  he  is  })repared  to  send  his 
solicitors  out  and  gather  in  the  NEW  I.fK'AL  I.INEAGE  at 
REGULAR  RATES  and  INCREASE  YOUR  LO(  AL  LINE- 
A(iE  THOUSANDS  OE  LINES  YEARLY. 

Tliere  are  HUNDRED.S  of  excellent  Lwal  Advertising  Fea¬ 
ture  or  .S)>eeial  Pages  that  ajijFear  in  the  different  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  hut  no  one  sees  them  on  your  paper  but 
the  EXCILCNfjE  EDITOR,  and  what  does  he  know  about 
.\D\’ERTLSING — so  into  the  M-aste  basket  they  go,  and  YOU 
LO.SE  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  of  gtHnl  local  lineage,  and 
that’s  one  reason  why  YOU  NEED  ME  and  MY  .SERVICE. 

I  also  create  hundreds  of  original  advertising  ideas  that  I 
PUBLLSH  in  the  CHICAfiO  HERALD,  as  I  am  the  Managt-r 
of  the  Industrial  Advertising  Department  of  that  paper,  and 
have  been  for  j’ears. 

.Some  of  the  Ijest  newspa|)ers  in  the  country  are  my  clients 
now.  and  if  your  city  is  open  for  the  SER\TCE,  it  will  pay 
YOU  to  get  in  touch  with  ME  (^L'lCK. 

I  will  also  furnish  .Special  Drawings,  Matrix  or  .Stereotype 
Plates  or  Ready  Made  .\ds,  if  you  wish. 


EDWARD  PAYSON  CRITCHER,  Manager 

Room  319 

163  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Phone  Franklin  44 


STATE  SECRETARY  HUGO 
SPEAKS  ON  PUBLICITY 


Tells  Western  New  York  Editors  How 

They  Can  Aid  Cause  of  Good  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Honest  Criticism  of  Officials 

and  by  Publishing  Farts  Whirii  Should 

Be  Known — Must  Win  Confidenre. 

AddressinK  the  memtiers  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Xew  York  Xewsjiaper  Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  at 
Hochester,  X.  Y..  la.st  Saturday,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Hugo  took  "Publicity”  as 
hi.s  theme. 

Among  other  things.  Secretary  Hugo 
declared  that  “American  governmental 
activities  are  conducted  in  public,  and 
it  is  our  Ix'st  security  for  the  .satisfac¬ 
tory  working  of  our  institutions  that 
the  people’s  .servants  should  act  under 
the  public  eye  and  be  subject  to  public 
critici.sm.” 

Jn  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Hugo 
pointed  out  that,  while  the  newspaper 
is  an  admitted  nece.ssity  as  a  medium 
for  the  circulation  of  idea.s,  it  has  als<, 
a  .still  more  important  function,  the  full 
action  of  which,  he  believed,  is  as  yet 
but  dimly  comprehended,  although  abso¬ 
lutely  es.sential  in  a  Government  like 
our.s. 

PI  BI.mTY  AIllS  OOVERNMENT. 

“1  refer,"  .said  he,  “to  the  effect  that 
publicity  has  in  government,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  i»ublic  office  and  public  duty', 
in  the  conduct  of  all  institutions,  public 
and  .semi-private  in  their  nature,  and 
upon  scheme.s,  movements,  and  theories. 
Such  publicity  makes  the  whole  people 
inspectors  of  ail  that  concerns  them, 
brings  every  deed  to  the  bar  of  public 
criticism,  and  forms  the  mo.st  powerful 
of  all  engines,  public  opinion.  This 
great  .service  the  new.spapers  render.” 

In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the 
press  to  the  public,  he  pointed  out  that 
this  Is  a  matter  which  concerns  every' 
citizen,  because  the  ma.ss  of  new.spaper 
readers  universally  share  a  desire  that 
the  pre.ss  should  be,  above  all  things,  in¬ 
dependent.  “It  is  conceivable,  however,” 
he  explained,  “that  the  interests  of  the 
new.spapers  and  the  public  may  be  op¬ 
posed.  But  to  be  first  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  news  is  the  goal  for  w'hich  every 
new.spaper  contends,  and  this  competi¬ 
tion  is  keener  than,  perhap.s,  the  pub¬ 
lic  realize. 

THE  PRESS  IS  ENLIGHTENING. 

“But  Ijack  of  it  all  lies  the  great  en¬ 
lightening  influence  of  the  pres.s,  which, 
depade  by  decade,  steadily'  imjiroves.  It 
provides  the  public  with  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  variety  of  reading  and  com¬ 
mands  the  services  of  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country,  while  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  politics  it  is  largely  taking 
the  place  of  the  Legislature  and  public 
forums.” 

In  ftirther  emphasizing  the  growing 
demand  for  wider  publicity'  in  affairs  of 
State,  Mr.  Hugo  declared  that  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  in  those  who  wield 
Government  authority  can  spring  only 
from  full  and  complete  publicity,  and 
no  one  will  deny  the  mighty  influence 
of  the  press  in  this  re.spect. 

In  de.scribing  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  present  .Administration  along  the 
lines  of  judicious  publicity,  he  told  of 
the  policy  inaugurated  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  of  distributing  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  administration  of  the  Motor- 
Vehicle  law,  the  taking  of  the  decennial 
censu.s,  and  the  work  attendant  upon 
the  Constitutional  Convention  held  last 
year. 

“I  believe,”  said  he  in  conclusion,  “in 
taking  the  whole  is'orde  into  your  con¬ 
fidence  by  furnishing  them  a  free  and 
easy  aci-ess  to  all  matters  affecting  their 
welfare.” 


A  Call  for  Bids 

‘‘.4  Kansai  printer  baa  notifierl  the  merchanta 
of  Ilia  town  that  be  will  aeon  be  in  need  of  a 
pair  of  aboea,  a  new  abirt,  and  a  aack  of  flour, 
and  that  be  will  call  for  blda  on  tbe«e  itema, 
aa  that  is  die  custom  of  the  merchants  when 
tliej  want  four  dollars’  worth  of  printing." — 
[From  “When  Worms  Wiggle.** 


WANTS  A  PAPER  INVESTIGATION 

Representative  Dyer  Wishes  to  Know 
If  a  Conspiracy  Exists. 

Washington,  April  18. — The  rapid 
increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  is  believed 
by  many  members  of  Congre.ss  to  be 
caused  by  other  than  the  shortage  of 
the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper. 

Representative  Dyer,  of  Missouri, 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House,  has  introduced  a  r'i.soiutian 
of  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  conspiracy 
exists  among  the  manufacturers  of  pa¬ 
per  in  raising  the  price  to  exorbitant 
figures.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  making 
of  paper  are  imported  and  owing  to  the 
war  there  is  of  necessity  a  certain 
.shortage  of  these  materials  which 
naturally  increases  the  price  of  same. 
But  it  is  the  belief  of  the  author  of  the 
resolution  that  the  price  of  paper  has 
risen  to  an  exorbitant  point  with>)ut 
due  cause. 

The  resolution  particularly  requests 
that  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  of  the 
House,  to  which  the  resolution  was  re¬ 
ferred,  make  special  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  anti-trust  laws  of 
the  Tnited  States  have  been  violated 
by  the  manufacturers  of  paper  in  forc¬ 
ing  up  the  price  of  paper  to  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  point. 

.Action  has  been  taken  by  the  Senate 
by  pas.sing  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Attorney-General  to  inquire  wheth¬ 
er  the  oil  companies  have  not  tomblned 
to  rai.se  the  price  of  gasolene  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  so  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  the  House  can  take  the 
same  action  in  regard  to  pai)i*r,  should 
it  so  de.sire.  The  resolution  is  only  one 
of  inquiry,  but  should  it  be  found  that 
a  conspiracy  exists,  unlawfully  raising 
the  price  of  paper,  action  could  be 
taken  to  immediately  dis.solvc  8u<-h  un¬ 
lawful  combination  and  the  price  of 
paper  be  adjusted  on  legitimate  prices 
of  material. 


HIGH  METAL  PRICES  ALARMING 

Type  Founders,  Engravers,  and  Elleclro- 

typers  Feeling  Effects  of  Advance. 

The  metal  market  is  feeling  price- 
•soaring  to  such  an  extent  that  type 
founders,  engravers,  and  electrotypers 
are  becoming  alarmed  at  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions. 

t'harles  R.  Murray,  general  manager 
of  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  .says  that 
it  is  impossible  to  i>redict  how  high  any 
metals  may  go.  In  an  interview  in  Chi¬ 
cago  a  few  days  ago  he  said: 

“Take  antimony,  for  example.  We 
can  buy  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  metal 
at  45  cents  a  pound,  where  two  years 
ago  it  was  in  the  neighljorhood  of  *• 
cents.  The  Knglish  product,  which  is 
the  Ijest,  cannot  be  had.  It  is  not  on 
the  market.  Any  one  who  happens  to 
have  any  of  it  can  easily  obtain  as  high 
as  75  cents  a  pound  for  it.” 

Antimony,  a  type  alloy,  and  lead  enter 
largely  into  shrapnel  con.structlon. 
Sheet  bra-ss  has  jumped  from  1.3  cents  to 
38  cents  a  pound.  Copiter  has  doubled 
in  price.  Spelter,  which  was  $4.10  a 
hundred  before  the  war,  is  now  quoted 
at  17  V4  cents  a  pound.  Most  of  the  tin 
and  antimony  used  in  this  country 
come  from  abroad.  Much  of  the  tin 
comes  from  Cornwall,  England,  where 
the  mines  are  said  to  lie  nearing  exhaus¬ 
tion. 


Syndicates'  Convention  Reporters 

The  Central  Press  Association  an¬ 
nounces  that  In  addition  to  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  It  will  have  Samuel 
G.  Blythe  and  Irvin  H.  Cobb  covering 
the  big  political  conventions  at  Chi¬ 
cago  and  St.  Louis  In  June. 

The  Adams  Newspaper  Service  an¬ 
nounces  that  William  Allen  White,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kmpoiia  Gazette,  and  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  of  Standard  Oil  fame,  will  re- 
IKirt  the  great  political  conventions  for 
the  syndicate  this  year. 

The  International  News  will  al.so  be 
specially  represented. 
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ADVERTISING  SELLS 

SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS 

Government  Special  Agents  Make  Some 
'  Interesting  Discoveries  in  Survey  — 

Tendency  to  Cut  Out  the  Jobbers— 

Less  than  Half  the  Manufacturers  Are 

Advertisers — An  Important  Decision. 

Washington,  April  19. — Advertising 
has  come  to  play  so  Important  a  part 
in  the  distribution  and  sale  of  Ameri¬ 
can-made  shirts  and  collars  that  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  publishers  may  discover 
much  to  interest  them  in  the  lindings 
of  an  investigation  of  the  shirt  and  col¬ 
lar  industry  just  completed  by  special 
agents  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce.  Uncie  Sam's  investiga¬ 
tors  have  assembled  much  data  bearing 
upon  the  expense  of  advertising  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  cost  of  selling. 

Forty-two  establishments  were  em¬ 
braced  in  the  survey,  ranging  in  size 
from  shirt  factories  doing  an  annual  busi¬ 
ness  of  1150,000,  to  plants  with  a  year¬ 
ly  turnover  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  Four 
establishments  making  collars  reported 
to  the  Government  that  they  had  in  the 
aggregate  net  sales  in  excess  of  $16,- 
000,000.  As  a  sidelight  on  the  power 
of  advertising,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Government  investigation  has  disclosed 
that  the  plants  manufacturing  collars, 
or  both  shirts  and  collars — that  is  the 
big  advertisers  in  the  field— are  making 
very  much  larger  profits  than  the  es¬ 
tablishments  making  shirts  only,  and 
most  of  which  do  not  use  newspaper 
space  nearly  so  lavishly,  if  at  all. 

LARGE  AMOUNTS  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

A  report  of  the  investigation,  soon 
to  be  issued,  will  point  out  that  the 
establishments  which  manufacture  col¬ 
lars  spend  comparatively  large  amounts 
for  salaries  and  for  advertising.  It  is 
also  noted  that  there  is  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  the  advertising 
manufacturers  to  sell  their  product  di¬ 
rect  to  retailers,  instead  of .  distribut¬ 
ing  through  Jobbers.  This  results,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Government  figures,  in 
a  selling  expense  that  in  the  case  of 
establishments  selling  to  retailers  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  firms  selling  to  Jobbers,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  final  profit  of  the  firms 
that  supply  retailers  direct  is  found 
to  be  heavier  than  that  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  that  reach  the  trade  by  means 
of  the  Jobbers. 

MISSIONARY  WORK  NEEDED. 

That  there  is  yet  opportunity  for  much 
nii.sslonary  work  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  agents  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  Government’s  discovery 
that  out  of  thirty-eight  establishments 
in  the  shirt  industry,  eighteen  now  do 
no  advertising  whatever.  The  remain¬ 
ing  twenty  firms  advertise  more  or  less, 
but  to  a  widely  varying  degree.  For 
example,  some  of  the  firms  that  say 
they  advertise  spend  as  little  as  one- 
hundredth  of  1  per  cent,  whereas  oth¬ 
ers  more  than  3  1-3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost.  The  Government  investiga¬ 
tors  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  the 
advertising  of  out-of-season  sales  for 
the  disposal  at  cut  prices  of  Job  lots 
or  "seconds"  is  having  a  very  injurious 
effect  upon  the  regular  manufacturers 
in  the  shirt  and  collar  trade,  the  goods 
for  these  special  sales  being,  it  is  point¬ 
ed  out,  for  the  most  part  the  product 
of  sweat-shops  in  which  inferior  ma¬ 
terial  is  iLsed.  Piracy  of  shirt  and  col¬ 
lar  patterns  is  also  denounced  as  one 
of  the  great  evils  of  the  trade,  and  is 
one  that,  although  the  Federal  report 
Will  not  mention  It,  is  bound  to  re¬ 
strict  in  some  degree  the  amount  of 
advertising  done. 

GOVERNMENT  TESTS  OF  ADVERTISED  WARES. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  already  reported  in  these 
columns,  whereby  steps  were  taken  to 
I'ompel  three  manufacturers  to  de.sist 
from  labeling  as  “.silk"  certain  gowls 
composed  of  cotton,  has  served  to  dis¬ 
close  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness  for 
Uncle  Sam’s  big  research  and  testing 


institution,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

It  was  this  clearing  house  for  tech¬ 
nical  information  that  made  the  tests 
that  disclosed  to  the  Trade  Commission 
that  the  eight  submitted  samples  of 
thread  and  fabric  were  really  composed 
of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  instead  of 
genuine  silk  as  the  labels  and  advertise¬ 
ments  would  indicate. 

The  Standards  Bureau  has  already 
conducted  valuable  tests  of  electrotyp¬ 
ing  methods  and  materials.  It  is  at 
present  carrying  on  the  experimental 
manufacture  of  paper  with  a  view  to 
discovering  new  sources  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  news  print:  it  has  lately  grap¬ 
pled  with  the  color  and  dye-stuffs  .sit¬ 
uation  with  the  object,  among  other 
things,  of  relieving  the  printing  ink 
situation;  and  now,  if,  in  addition  to 
all  these  other  activities,  the  testing  of 
advertised  goods  is  to  be  added  in  or¬ 
der  to  adduce  scienUfle  information  as 
to  the  justice  of  advertised  claims,  the 
Bureau  will  become,  in  its  relation  to 
publishing  and  advertising  interests,  one 
of  the  most  Important  branches  of  the 
national  Government. 

IMPORTANT  TRADE-MARK  DECISION. 

A  trade-mark  opinion  of  considerable 
significance  to  a  large  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  just  been  handed  down  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Washington, 
the  controversy  that  provoked  this  rul¬ 
ing  being  that  between  the  firms  of  P. 
H.  Burrell  &  Co.  and  the  Simplex  Elec¬ 
tric  Heating  Company.  The  dispute 
grew  out  of  an  alleged  conflicting  use 
of  the  well-known  tr.ode-mark  “Sim¬ 
plex.”  The  one  firm  desired  to  use 
“Simplex”  on  .steam-heated  apparatus 
for  pasteurizing  milk  and  apparatus  for 
cooling  milk,  but,  whereas  its  rival's 
goods  are  electrical  in  character,  the 
fact  that  the  line  comprises  heating  ap¬ 
paratus  of  somewhat  th»»  .same  gen¬ 
eral  character  was  sufTicient  to  cause  a 
decision  that  the  exclusive  rights  to 
"Simplex”  belonged  to  the  prior  user. 
An  added  element  of  interest  in  this 
ease  was  the  fact  that  the  word  “Sim¬ 
plex”  was  part  of  the  corporate  name 
of  the.  Simplex  Electric  Heating  Com¬ 
pany.  This  consideration  is  one  that 
is  being  given  much  prominence  in  dis¬ 
putes  between  advertisers  who  lay  claim 
to  the  same  word.  Only  recently  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  “Ford”  in  its  corporatename 
was  enabled  to  prevent  the  registration 
of  “Ford”  as  a  trade-mark  for  .lutomo- 
bile  tire.s. 


Ghirago  Ad  Men  on  a  Speaking  Tour 

S.  Dewitt  Clough,  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of  Chicago;  W. 
Frank  McClure,  director,  and  John  A. 
Tenney,  secretary  of  the  Advertising 
As.soeiatlon  of  Chicago,  are  making  a 
tour  of  the  Southern  citie.s,  addre.ssing 
the  advertl.slng  a.ssoclatlonsat  Asheville, 
N.  C. :  .Tacksonville,  Fla.;  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Na.shville,  Tenn.,  and  St.  Doui.s, 
Mo.  Mr.  Clough  talks  on  the  work  of 
the  A.s.soeiate<l  Ad  Clubs  of  the  World: 
Mr.  McClure  tells  of  the  recent  church 
advertising  conference  held  in  Chicago, 
and  urges  the  different  ad  clubs  to  as- 
si.st  the  churches  of  their  re.spectivc 
cities  in  their  advertising  problems.  Mr. 
Tenney  tells  of  the  work  being  done 
through  the  Junior  Advertising  As.socla- 
tlon  of  Chicago,  with  a  plea  to  establl.sh 
such  an  organization  in  every  city  in 
the  country. 


New  A.  B.  C.  Audits 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
recently  audited  the  following  publica¬ 
tions:  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Capital,  Uegister,  and 
liCader-Evenlng  Tribune,  Glens  Falla 
(N.  Y.)  Post  Star,  Glover.sville  (N.  Y.) 
Ix;ader-Kepubllean,  ITrbana  (O.)  Daily 
Democrat,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
Daily  Metropolis,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ue- 
publican,  Taunton  (Mas.s.)  Dally  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Mooa«‘  Jaw  (Sask.)  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Times. 


Indianapolis  News 

Advertising 

Breaks  All  Records 


In  March  1916 

The  Indianapolis 
News 

CARRIED  MORE  advertising,  both 
display  and  classified,  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  month  in  the  history  of  the  paper. 

Over  no  Columns 
Daily  Average  for  the  Month 

MARCH  CIRCULATION— 109,892 

NET  PAID  AVERAGE 


The  Largest  Exclusively  Evening 
TwO'Cent  Circulation  in  America 


Send  for  detailed  Statement  of  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Advertising 


Eastern  Representative 

Dan  A.  Carroll 
Tribune  Bldg., 

New  York  City 


Western  Representatives 

W.  Y.  Perry 
J.  E.  Lutz 
1st  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago 


MEMBERS  A.  B.  C. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTION  1 


e  Have  a  Linotype for  Every  Office  at  a  Price  and  I 


CHICAGO,  1100  South  W  abash  Avc. 
NKW  ORLEANS,  549  Baronnc  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  646  Sacramento  St. 


MERGENTHALER  I  IN 


TORONTO:  Canadian  Idnotypc,  Limited,  35  Lombard  Street 


Model  16  and  Model  17  (MagSe)  Linotypes 


Continuous  Composition  from  All  Magazines 
All  Faces  Mixed  at  Will 


Model  16  I 

Double-Magazine  Linotype 

Two  Full  Size  Magazines  Independently 
Removable  from  Front  of  Machine. 

Either  Magazine  Instantly  Brought  Into 
Operation  by  the  Touch  of  a  Key. 

All  Matrices  Delivered  to  a  Common 
Assembler  Belt. 

All  Faces  Mixed  at  Will  at  a  Continuous 
Operation.  Particularly  Adapted  to 
Intricate  Composition. 

PRICE  $2,900 

F.  O.  B.  New  York 


- 1  Model  17 

Mul  tipi e- Magazine  Linotype 

Same  as  Model  16,  with  the  Addition 
of  an  Auxiliary  Magazine,  Giving 
Greater  Range  and  Flexibility. 

Paces  from  All  Three  Magazines  Mixed 
at  will. 

Auxiliary  Magazines  Interchangeable 
with  Models  14  and  19. 


PRICE  $3,000 

F.  O.  B.  New  York 
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TO  YOUR  PROSPERITY 


Model  18  and  Model  19  (MagSe)  Linotypes 


TWO-MAGAZINE  MODEL  5 


1 

I 


I 


Model  19  - 

Multiple-Magazine  Linotype 

Same  as  Model  18,  with  the  Addition  of 
an  Auxiliary  Magazine  for  Large  Dis¬ 
play  and  Head  Letter  Faces,  Special 
Characters,  Etc. 

PRICE  $2,700 

F.  O.  B.  New  York 

See  the  April  Linotype  Bulletin 
for  Detailed  Information 


— Model  18 

Two- Magazine  Linotype 

Two  Full  Size  Magazines,  Both  Inter¬ 
changeable. 

All  Bodies,  5-point  up  to  36-point. 

Universal  Ejector  Adjustable  to  All  Bod¬ 
ies  and  Measures. 

Water-Cooled  Mold  Disk. 

Magazines  Interchangeable  with  Models 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  14  and  19. 

PRICE  $2,600 

I'.  O.  B.  New  York 


ind Upon  Terms  fV ithin  Easy  Reach  of  Every  Printer 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY, 


TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


1100  South  Wabash  Avc.,  CHICACjO 
549  Baronne  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS 
646  Sacramento  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EDITORIAL 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

HKRE  a^rain  in  force,  after  the  year’s  interval, 
are  the  niemi)ers  of  the  Associated  Press — 
for  conference  in  many  thinfcs  of  weight 
and  urgency,  and  for  that  stiffening  of  purpose  and 
strengthening  of  arm  which  come  from  personal 
contact  with  a  l»attalion  of  men  whose  aims  and 
idcitls  are  essentially  alike. 

When  the  (juestion  is  rais«*d;  “Is  coiiperation  in 
liusines.s  a  W(il{KAI!I.,E  thing?"  the  an.swer  is: 
"The  As.'--ociat('d  Press.” 

Not  in  the  history  of  husine.ss  has  there  l>een  an 
exainr>le  of  .succe.ssful  coiiperation  to  mat<-h  that  af- 
f<irded  by  the  As.soc!ated  Pre.ss. 

Your  "(’’aptain  of  Industry”  will  as.surc  you  that 
no  great  e-nterprise  can  be  built  up  unless  the  chief 
workers  in  it  are  a.ssured  of  winning  great  per.sonal 
fortune.^  through  its  success. 

The  workers  who  make  the  Assoc'iated  Press  have 
no  such  lure.  The  i>est  that  they  can  hope  for  is 
a  fair  reward  for  go<Hl  work;  the  least  that  is  ex¬ 
acted  of  them  is  undivide<l  loyalty  and  complete  de¬ 
votion  to  their  work. 

The  Associated  Pre.ss  is,  therefore,  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fact  that  men  will  give  of  their  best 
without  the  spur  of  great  reward  in  prospect.  Thus, 
this  organization  becomes  a  proof — tangible  of  the 
soundness  of  idealism — a  demonstration  that  great 
accomplishment  need  not  l)e  lia.sed  always  upon 
selfish  motives  and  pro.si>ects  of  gain. 

Convening  in  a  ix-ri(Kl  surcharged  with  problems 
of  major  importance,  when  history  is  in  the  crucible, 
while  “the  moving  finger  writes,”  the  members  of 
the  As.sociatcsi  Pre.ss.  at  this  annual  meeting,  carry 
a  burden  of  collective  and  individual  respon.sibility 
matched  only  by  the  power  in  them  ve.sted.  Strong 
men,  they  will  me<“t  far-reaching  problems  with 
wisdom  and  strength  aJid  without  the  .shadow  t»f 
variance  from  thos*-  priiu-iples  which  always  control 
them. 

(Jreetirgs  to  the  thousand  members  of  this  great 
organization  now  in  New  York — and  to  those  .sol- 
•liers  of  the  tank  and  file  not  here — the  men  man¬ 
ning  the  machinery  of  the  service  in  all  i>art.s’of  the 
country,  and  to  men  «)n  sentry  duty  away  out  on 
the  rim  of  the  world! 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  TAKES  A  HAND 

The  Trea.sury  Department  has  i.s.sued  an  order 
notifying  tol>acco  companies  that  they  mtist 
either  place  coupons  in  all  packages  or  in  none  at 
.ill.  This  means  that  the  package  goo<ls  going  into 
States  where  laws  have  Is-en  passed  pmhibiting  their 
ii.se  must  .still  contain  the  forbidden  couiKwis,  or  that 
the  coui>on  mu.st  lie  omitted  from  the  ]>ackage.s,  no 
matter  where  .sold. 

To  a  layman  it  would  seem  that  this  ruling  con¬ 
stituted  practical  prohibition  of  tolmcco  c»U|M>n8  of 
the  sort  packed  with  toljacco  products. 

That  it  wiii  lx-  .so  <x>n.strued  by  the  tobacco  com¬ 
panies  is  not  anticipated;  and  they  will,  doubtless, 
try  to  find  legal  means  of  circumventing  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Dexwrlment  order. 

P.ut— EVE-NTS  SHOW  ONE  TP.END.  The  cou- 
ixin  and  trading-stamp  de\ices  are  to  “go.”  Their 
promoters  will  prolong  the  fight  to  the  last  ix>s- 
.sible  hour — but  the  end  was  in  sight  when  Justice 
McKenna  upheld  the  Florida  and  Wa.shington  laws. 


»»QAVF.  refu.se.  rags,  and  waste  paper”  Is  the 
O  message  sent  to  bu.siness  men,  through 
chamlx'rs  of  commerce  and  other  organizations,  by 
S<-cTetary  of  (\>mmerce  Itedfield.  He  empha-si^s 
the  growing  shortage  of  materials  for  making  pa¬ 
per.  and  calis  for  <-areful  <-onservation.  Newspapers 
may  reaily  s<-rve  their  readers  by  pas.sing  the  warn¬ 
ing  along  to  them. 


The  .Ni-w  York  World  is  to  extend  to  four  weeks. 

with  fidl  pay.  the  summer  vacations  of  World 
em|)loyec*f:  who  desire  t<t  join  the  military  training 
<-amp  at  Plattsliurgh.  If  all  big  business  concerns 
should  adopt  this  policy,  we  should  i)e  able  to  make 
>.reat  progress  during  the  coming  .summer  in  solving 
The  “prei»aredness”  problem. 


**To  laugh,  if  but  for  an  in¬ 
stant  only,  has  never  been 
granted  to  man  before  the 
fortieth  day  from  his  birth. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  that 
knows  nothing,  that  can 
learn  nothing  without  being 
taught.  He  can  neither 
speak,  nor  walk,  nor  eat,  and 
in  short,  he  can  do  nothing 
at  the  prompting  of  nature 
only,  but  weep.** — 

Pliny  the  Elder. 


DR.  GALLOWAY’S  SUIT 

Dr.  Lh^E  0.\IjLiOWAY,  profe.ssor  of  commerce 
and  industry  at  the  New  York  University, 
and  \ice-presldent  of  the  American  Pair 
Trade  Ix‘ague,  has  brought  suit  against  the  Sperry 
&  Hutchinson  Trading  Stamp  Co.,  and  its  president, 
George  B.  Caldwell,  for  $50,000. 

Dr.  Galloway,  in  his  effort  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
the  trading-.stamp  business — to  a.scertain  with  .some 
exactness  the  part  it  plays  in  merchandising — sent 
out  to  n.crchants  a  “Questionnaire,”  containing  a  list 
of  queries  l>earing  upon  the  use  of  stamps  and  the 
effects  they  have  upon  bu.sines.s. 

It  is  alleged,  in  tho  complaint  filed  in  this  suit, 
that  the  Ttadjng  Stamp  Comirany  nuight,  by  de¬ 
vious  means,  detmled  in  the  complaint,  to  influenci> 
the  nature  of  the  replies  made  by  merchants  to 
the.se  que.stions,  .and  thus  to  deprive  these  answei's 
of  .any  mil  value,  as  economic  d.at.o. 

Dr.  Galloway  contends  that  this  interference  with 
his  work,  considering  the  methods  allegwi  to  have 
lx>en  employed  in  such  interference,  had  the  effect 
of  nullifying  his  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and 
of  injuring  his  reputation  as  an  impartial  inves¬ 
tigator. 

Both  .sides  announce  that  the  suit  will  be  fought 
to  a  flni.sh.  It  is  welt  that  it  should  tic.  For  the 
matter  involved  is  of  wide  pulilic  import,  and  the 
issue  of  the  suit  will  be  awaited  with  especial  in¬ 
terest  by  all  who  h.ave  the  public  welfare  at  heart.* 


GOVERNMENTS  BUY  ADVERTISING  SPACE 

JOHN  CLYDE  fXSWALD,  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printer,  protests  to  Tub  Editor  ,\nd  Pub- 
i.isHKR  that  our  recent  editorial.s,  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  donation  to  the  Government  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  advertising  space,  are  based  upon  two 
misconi-eptions. 

First,  he  assures  us  that  Mr.  Houston,  in  bis  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  did  not 
a-ssume  to  speak  for  the  newspaper  industry  of 
America,  but  only  for  .such  part  of  it  as  may  be 
affiliated  with  the  As.sociatPd  Cluli.".  Second,  he  as¬ 
sures  us  that  Mr.  Houston  has  had  no  idea  in  his 
mind  that  adverti.sing  space  could  be  contributed  to 
a  patriotic  cause  Ixicause  it  co.sts  nothing  to  those 
who  contribute  it. 

If  our  discu.ssion  of  this  matter  should  have 
placed  Mr.  Hou.ston  in  a  fal.se  po.sition  in  these  re- 
siiects  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  set  him 
light. 

The  es.s.mtial  thing  in  this  propo.sition  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  adverti.sing  sixice  has  such  an  uni'er- 
taln  comnxxlity-value  that  a  donation  of  it,  in  large 
quantities,  to  a  worthy  cause,  may  be  assumed  in 
advance,  and  the  delivery  of  the  donation  practi¬ 
cally  pledged  in  advance. 

Perhaps  a  few  publishers  of  newspaixu’s,  careless 
guardians  of  the  maiketalile  value  of  advertising 
spai-e,  may  lie  responsilile  for  the  impression  which 
still  [x-r.sists  so  generally — that  to  donate  a  column 
of  ailvertising  space  i.s  not  at  .nil  the  .same  sort  of 
thing  as  to  donate  merchandise-  of  equal  market 
value,  or  the  value  of  the  space  in  ca.sh.  Yet.  pub¬ 


lishers  of  new'.spapers  know  that  there  is  no  wide 
difference,  economically,  lietween  contributing 
advertising  space  and  contributing  cash. 

There  is  no  question  involved  as  to  the  worthiness 
of  the  cau.se,  nor  of  the  generosity  and  patriotism 
of  the  members  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  in 
contributing  of  their  time  and  effort,  nor  of  the 
worthine.ss  of  the  example  of  per.sonal  service  af¬ 
forded  us  by  the  engineers  who  are  making  the  In¬ 
dustrial  survey  for  tho  Government. 

There  is  no  question  involved,  either,  as  to  the 
public  spirit  of  the  editors  of  newspapers  who  have 
given  such  generous  space  in  their  editorial  and 
nows  columns  to  the  end  that  the  public  may  under¬ 
stand  the  puriKi.se  of  the  movement.  In  so  doing 
the  new.sjiapers  have  contributed  no  sm.all  share  of 
ciMirK-railion  to  this  plan;  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  just  to  the  extent  that  the  pulilic  interests 
are  serveil. 

Hut,  nowaday.s,  as  per  the  examples  of  England 
and  Canada,  governments  are  learning  that  adver¬ 
ti.sing  .space  is  a  commodity — often  one  much  need¬ 
ed  by  the  Government — and  that  the  publishers  of 
newspapers  should  no  more  be  expected  to  donate 
this  commodity  to  their  government  than  should  the 
maker  of  munitions,  or  war  equipment,  be  expected 
to  contribute  of  their  product  as  an  act  of  pa¬ 
triotism. 


IF  you  sometimes  feel  convinced  that  you,  per¬ 
sonally,  have  about  the  hardest  job  ever  wished 
upon  an  editor,  just  think  of  Rudolph  Block — and 
cheer  up.  Mr.  Block  is  the  editor  of  the  Hearst 
comics.  He  manages  about  the  largest  flock  of 
comic  artists  ever  a.sscmbled;  acts  as  “librettist,” 
idea-maker,  idea-rectifier.  Consider  how  it  would 
.strike  you  to  a.s.sume  responsibility  for  even  one 
strip  of  comics  a  day — then  think,  again,  of  Mr. 
Block.  Your  own  work  wdll  .seem  like  play.  Yet 
Mr.  Block,  who  has  been  doing  this  work  for  about 
twenty  years,  is  not  haggard,  but  ro.sy;  not  irritable, 
but  bubbling  with  cheer;  and  he  finds  time,  under 
another  name,  to  produce  two  dozen  or  more  popu¬ 
lar  .short  stories  for  magazines  each  year. 


JOHN  HICKS,  piililisher  of  the  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  while  vacationing  in  Texas  recently, 
tells  us:  “I  feel  that  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity 
to  pass  without  expre.ssing  my  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  you  are  doing  in  Thb  Editor  and 
PrBMSiiKi!.  Newspaper  people  now  feel  that  they 
have  a  repre.sentative  which  looks  after  their  inter- 
est.s.  Nothing  I  take  up  pleases  more  than  Tup 
E.  &  R.,  except  my  own  paper.”  Evidence  that  in 
this  expre.s.sion  Mr.  Hicks  is  voicing  a  widening 
sentiment  and  conviction  among  newspaper  people, 
comes  to  us  day  by  day.  And  it  quickens  to  doubled 
effort. 


Maryland  has  ju.st  pas.sed  a  law  establishing 
a  license  tax  fee  of  $1,500  a  year  for  trading- 
.stamp  ermpanies  doing  busine.ss  in  that  State,  in 
addition  to  regular  taxes  already  assessed.  Mls- 
.si.s.sippi  is  pushing  a  license  law  based  somewhat 
on^  the  Florida  act.  The  stamp-coupon  interests, 
hoping  for  a  respite  until  next  year,  must  feel  that 
life  is  going  to  be  one  grand  little  mSl^e  for  them 
from  now  on.  These  are  but  the  opening  stanzas. 
There  will  be  many  chapters  in  this  historic  "stamp 
book”  before  its  pages  are  “full.” 


The  fir.st  week  in  May  will  lx>  a  busy  one  for 
newspaper  men.  .lournallsm  Week,  an  an¬ 
nual  event,  will  lie  ob.served  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  at  Columbia;  the  Kansas  Newspaper  Con-* 
ference,  which  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  at  Lawrence,  will  be  attended  by  three 
hundred  editors  of  that  State;  and  the  Ixiuisiana 
Press  As.sociation  will  convene  at  Baton  Rouge, 
.lournalisti-.  of  national  reputation  will  address  these 
gatherings,  and  the  resulting  benefits  will  be  felt 
in  the  respective  States  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
It's  a  good  thing  for  the  editors  to  get  away  from 
their  desks  for  awhile,  and  rub  ellxiws  with  each 
other. 


PERSONALS 


New  YORK  CITY.— Gonzales  Par¬ 
do,-  editor  of  the  Madrid  (Spain) 
Ei  Domino  Negro,  who  writes 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  “The  Black 
Ma.sk,”  arrived  in  New  York,  on  board 
the  Spanish  liner  Antonio  Lopez,  iast 
Saturday,  from  Barcelona.  He  is  on  his 
way  to  Havana,  Cuba, 

Charles  Gorham  Phillips,  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  was  tendered  a  dinner 
on  Thursday  evening,  April  13,  at  the 
Engineers’  Club,  in  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  United  Publishers’  Cor¬ 
poration.  After  the  dinner  the  party 
attended  “The  Cohan  Revue,  1916,”  at 
the  Astor  Theatre. 

Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism,  is  being  men¬ 
tioned  to  succeed  Darwin  R.  James,  jr., 
as  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

L.  A.  Lange,  publisher  of  the  Fond  du 
I-ac  (Wis.)  Reporter,  is  a  visitor  in  this 
city. 

Henry  McEnerny,  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Plcayune,  was  in  New  York 
this  week. 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Tribune,  has  returned  from  several 
week’s  ab.sence  in  Europe  where  he 
visited  the  l)attle  front. 

Miss  Anne  Lewis  Pierce  has  joined 
the  Tribune  Bureau  of  Information. 

Frank  M.  Ball,  circulating  manager 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  resigned. 

Arthur  Elliot  Sproul,  late  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
MSHBR,  is  now  with  Doremus  &  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  of  this  city. 

Claude  Campbell,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Jackson  Miller,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  were  in 
New  York  this  week. 

Victor  F.  Bidder,  of  the  New  York 
Siaats-Zeitung,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Whitman  a  member  ,f  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

William  B.  McCormick,  late  art  critic 
and  book  reviewer  for  the  New  York 
Press,  and  who  succeeded  Joseph  E. 
Chamberlain  in  the  same  capacity  on 
the  Mail,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  as  editorial 
writer. 

Dr.  Talcott  William.s,  of  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism,  will  be  one  of  the 
.speakers  at  the  testimonial  dinner  to 
be  given  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Monday 
night  to  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Mar¬ 
lowe,  who  have  retired  from  the  .stage. 

Frank  D.  Root,  at  one  time  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  and  sub.sequently  editorial  writ¬ 
er  on  the  same  paper,  who  has  been 
financial  editor  of  the  Independent 
.since  1898,  has  resigned  and  Harold  J. 
Howland  has  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Root 
has  been  an  American  correspondent 
for  Au.stralian  and  other  foreign  news¬ 
papers  since  1886.  His  home  is  in 
Brooklyn. 

John  H.  Hawley,  president  of  the 
Every  Week  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  resigned. 

l.<ouis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Time.s,  recently  addressed  the 
students  of  the  department  of  journalism 
of  New  York  I’nlversity  on  the  general 
sul)ject  of  newspaper  making  and  the 
influence  of  newspapers. 

W.  H.  Hazelwood  has  returned  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Evening  World,  after 
several  weeks’  serious  illness. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  W.  P.  Mc- 
I.<aughliii  and  William  Mclnerney,  and 
the  absence  of  others.  Harry  Burke  is 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Evening  World,  and  Sylvester 
Bawling,  the  musical  critic,  and  Charles 
Darnton,  the  dramatic  critic,  have  been 
drafted  for  temporary  desk  work. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Powell,  secretary  to 
Emil  Scholz,  publisher  of  the  Evening 
Post,  has  been  invited  to  be  a  guest  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  at  its  convention  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  next  week. 

H.  P.  Fougner,  London  corre.spondent 
of  the  Sun,  who  has  lieen  spending  sev¬ 


/HAVE  always  believed  that  success  would  be 
the'  inevitable  result  if  the  two  services,  the 
army  and  the  navy,  had  fair  play,  and  if  we 
sent  the  right  man  to  fill  the  right  place. 

— Layard,  1855. 


eral  weeks  in  this  city,  sailed  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  on  the  steamship  New  York  for 
Ijondon. 

Francis  P.  Alhertanti,  sporting  editor 
of  the  Evening  Mail,  is  confined  to  his 
home  with  an  attack  of  the  grippe. 

H.  O.  Alli.son,  l)usine.ss  manager  of 
the  Heaver  (Pa.)  Times,  is  .stopping  at 
the  Hotel  Martinique. 

Thomas  P.  Orr,  of  the  Sunday  World, 
is  the  proud  father  of  a  new  baby  boy. 
Mrs.  Orr,  formerly  Miss  Mary  McNa¬ 
mara,  was  a.ssistant  society  editor  of 
the  World. 

W.  C.  Lehman,  who  was  formerly  Al¬ 
bany  correspondent  of  the  old  Publish¬ 
ers’  Press,  and  si)ent  the  past  six  years 
as  pre.ss  representative  of  the  Sullivan 
&  Considine  Vaudeville  Circuit,  with 
headquarters  in  Seattle,  is  now  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Central  News  of  America. 
George  L.  Brucker,  formerly  of  the  City 
News  Association,  has  also  joined  that 
organization. 

Sydney  D.  Ijong,  circulation  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle;  Major  C.  B.  Blethen,  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wa.sh.)  Times,  and  W.  S.  Eakins, 
advertising  manager  of  the  S.  S.  S.  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  stopping  at  the 
Hotel  Martinique. 

W.  A.  Hendrick,  publisher  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Times-L<‘ader,  is  visit¬ 
ing  this  city. 

Frederick  Roy  Martin,  a.s.si.stant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  went  abroad  a  few  weeks  ago  on  a 
l)usiness  trip,  returned  to  New  York  this 
week. 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  publisher  of  the 
Hutchin.son  (Kan.)  News,  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  are  in  New  York. 

Marcellus  Fo.ster,  i)ublisher  of  the 
Hou.ston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  is  at  the  Mar¬ 
tinique.  , _ _ 

O’THER  CITIES.— G.  Sc-ott  Smith 
pul)lisher  of  the  Kane  (Pa.)  Re- 
puldican,  has  been  appointed  to  a  ref- 
ereeship  in  the  Compensation  Bureau 
of  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 

Joseph  A.  Sullivan  has  resigned 
from  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  to  be¬ 
come  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Insurance  Federation. 

E.  A.  Gast,  editor  of  the  Warsaw 
(Ind.)  Union,  has  been  elected  Thir¬ 
teenth  District  Chairman  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Democratic  party.  He  succeeds 
Jtudolph  .\ckerman,  of  South  Bend, 
who  declined  a  reelection. 

N.  P.  Houx,  editor  of  the  Mexia 
(Tex.)  Evening  News,  announces  his 
candidacy  for  the  State  Senate  from 
the  'rwelfth  Senatorial  District  of  that 
State. 

John  Millott  Klinck,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium, 
has  become  local  editor  for  the  Utica 
Saturday  Glolic,  succeeding  James  P. 
Slattery. 

J.  A.  Hopkins,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
l)een  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  F'armer,  i.s.sued  by  the  Delaware 
Agricultural  College. 

James  T.  Williams,  jr.,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Bo.ston  Tran.script,  spoke 
before  the  meml)ers  of  St.  Andrew's 
Chapter  of  St.  Andrew’s  ('hurch.  Provi¬ 
dence,  April  18,  taking  for  his  subject, 
“Americanism.” 

Herman  Black,  who  rei'ently  resign¬ 
ed  as  l>usiness  manager  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  to  join  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  Chicago,  has  succeeded  Har¬ 
rison  M.  Parker  as  publisher  of  the 
(’hicago  Evening  American.  Mr.  Park¬ 
er  has  iieen  appointed  advertising  coun- 


.sel  for  the  Hearst  publicatlon.s,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Frederick  N.  Smith,  for  the  last  two 
years  city  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Morning  Telegram,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  by  Collier’s  Weekly  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  Mr.  Smith  will  sail  on  April 
27  for  the  Balkan.s.  The  Naked  Truth,  a 
four-page  pubiication  printed  by  the 
staff  of  the  Telegram,  was  presented  to 
him  at  a  farewell  dinner  recently. 

Frank  W.  Bolande,  managing  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  is  in 
New  Orleans  on  an  extended  vacation. 

Edgar  T.  Johnston,  for  six  years  po¬ 
litical  reporter  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Evening  Standard,  and  Herbert 
V.  Plank,  of  the  .same  publication,  have 
bought  the  Pocomoke  (Md.)  Ledfe;er- 
Enterprise,  a  w'*ekly  newspaper,  which 
they  Intend  to  convert  into  a  semi¬ 
weekly 

Henry  V.  Allen,  publisher  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  addressed  the 
Traffic  Club  recently.  He  spoke  mainly 
upon  non-partisan  politics  and  busine.ss 
governments,  as  typified  chiefly  by  the 
Dayton  Board  of  City  Managers. 

J.  Edward  Doyle,  of  the  Lynn  (Mas.s.) 
Telegram  staff,  about  the  middle  of  May 
will  take  up  his  duties  as  a  teacher  in 
Manila  for  the  Government. 

Jack  Beckwith,  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item  art  staff,  has  branched  out  into 
the  Amateur  Lecturer.s’  Union  with  a 
taik  on  .sketching  public  celebrities. 

(-harles  E.  Trow,  of  Salem,  Ma.s.s.,  a 
Civil  War  veteran  and  an  old-time 
newspaperman  on  Boston  and  Essex 
County  dailies,  celebrated  his  eighty- 
third  idrthday  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

Arthur  P.  Howard,  one  time  “boy 
Mayor”  of  Salem,  Ma.ss.,  and  lately  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  on  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Advance,  has  resigned. 


Boston. — Justin  C.  Keeler,  a  char¬ 
ter  member  of  the  Boston  Press 
Club,  and  formerly  of  the  Herald,  is 
confiend  to  his  home  with  an  attack  of 
phlebitis. 

H.  C.  Bradfield,  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  King  Automobile  Company, 
of  Detroit,  l>ut  formerly  on  the  .staff  of 
the  Bo.stoa  .\merican,  recently  visited 
this  city  and  offered  Harold  Born.stein, 
also  a  former  newspai>er  man,  $12,000  a 
year  to  take  the  King  agency.  Business 
is  .so  good  with  Mr.  Bornstein,  however, 
that  be  turned  the  offer  down. 

“Tim”  Murnane,  who  has  Ijeen  writ¬ 
ing  bas(‘ball  for  the  Boston  Glol>o  so 
many  years  that  he  is  regarded  as  the 
dean  of  his  craft  in  all  America,  re¬ 
turned  from  the  trip  South  with  the 
Bo.ston  .\merican  team  and  took  to  his 
lw‘d.  During  his  illne.ss  M.  E.  Wel)l», 
also  a  well-known  sporting  writer,  is 
taking  his  place. 

Burton  Whitman,  of  the  Traveler,  has 
Ijeen  appointed  official  scorer  of  the  Bo.s¬ 
ton  Americans. 

Friends  of  Harry  Poor,  managing  e<ii- 
tor  of  the  Giolte,  and  Clifton  Cari)erry, 
managing  editor  of  the  Po.st,  are  ptea.sed 
to  know  that  lx>th  gentlemen  have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  iw.sts  of  duty. 

George  .M.  Diamond,  assi.stant  city 
editor  of  the  Globe,  who  broke  a  leg,  is 
making  a  fine  convalescence. 

R.  W.  Simpson,  formerly  day  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  Associated 
Pres.s,  is  now  day  editor  of  the  Boston 
A.  I’,  office. 

Willium  F.  Kenney,  day  editor  of  the 


Globe,  is  a  member  of  the  Mayor’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Shakespeare  Celebration. 

H.  H.  Chamberlain,  formerly  of  the 
Pofrt  and  the  Salem  Herald,  Is  now  a 
draughtsman  in  a  war  munitions  plant 
in  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Thomas  Killian,  one  of  the  best  re¬ 
porters  on  the  Post,  has  left  that  paper 
for  a  desk  job  on  the  North  American, 
Philadclphia. 

Col.  Walter  Emerson,  night  editor  of 
the  Herald,  and  a  recent  addition  to  the 
staff,  is  putting  much  pep — if  the  Herald 
will  permit  such  a  word — into  and  onto 
the  front  page  of  that  paper. 

Merton  E.  Burke,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Americ-an,  is  at  El  Paso,  writing 
spec-ial  news  and  feature  stories  for  the 
.\merican. 

William  U.  Swan  will  commence  work 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  May 
1.  For  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Swann  was 
city  editor  of  the  Boston  office  of  the 
.\ssociated  Press.  He  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  A.  P.  Saturday. 

Carroll  J.  Swan,  of  the  Swan  Agency, 
of  Boston,  is  holding  up  his  reputation 
as  a  producer  of  shows.  At  the  present 
time  he  has  two  shows  in  preparation, 
one  for  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club  and  another  for  the 
Boston  City  Club.  Mr.  Swan  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  entire  show  for  the  women. 

Paul  King,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
American,  has  returned  from  a  trip  a- 
brend.  While  there  he  .saw  tne  bom¬ 
bardment  of  a  city,  which  lasting  three 
d£.y.s  and  nlghrs. 

CHICAGO. — James  E.  (jrown,  city 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
has  returned  to  New  Orleans  after  a 
twe  weeks’  visit  to  his  fru't  farm  in 
.NUchigan.  Mr.  ('rown  formerly  was  city 
editor  of  the  Examiner. 

Louis  Levins,  formerly  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  is  reading  copy  on  the 
Examiner. 

Melville  L.  Slater,  of  the  Journal  re¬ 
write  de.sk,  was  called  to  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
Friday  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  death 
of  his  father. 

Harry  Gray,  formerly  of  the  I.10.S 
Angeles  Times,  is  on  the  Journal  copy 
desk. 

Leslie  Orear  has  left  the  E.vaminer 
copy  desk  to  edit  a  West  wire  for  the 
Associated  Pres.s. 

Pre.ston  F.  Gass,  political  man  for  the 
Jcu'nal,  and  Mr.s.  Gas.s  'irc  tlie  parents 
of  a  new  baby  lioy,  born  Thursday. 

Herbert  Quigley,  formerly  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Harry  Stanley,  formerly  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  has  joined  the  local 
staff  of  the  Journal. 

Harry  Hewes,  formerly  with  the 
Journal,  is  on  the  Examiner  copy  desk. 

Lowell  Thomas,  formerly  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  staff,  but  who  has  been  attending 
Princeton  University  this  winter,  was 
in  town  Friday  en  route  to  the  coast. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  delivering  lectures  on 
Alaska,  where  he  spent  several  years. 

Edward  C.  B  ,de,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Examiner,  and  wife, 
l-nve  returned  i  fter  a  vveek’J  .sojourn  it 
I’lench  Lick  Springs. 

Homer  Hogan,  star  reporter  of  the 
Chicago  Examiner,  has  been  made  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  that  paper. 

L.  G.  Edwardson,  a-ssistant  to  A.  H. 
Messing,  publi.sher  of  the  Chicago  Flx- 
aminer,  has  been  named  by  Mayor  W. 
H.  Thompson  as  one  of  the  executive 
committee  representing  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  its  coming  clean-up  and  paint- 
up  weeks,  April  23  to  May  5. 

A  horse  of  another  color  can  do  team 
work.  You  can  ls>  and  think  differently 
from  others,  and  yet  work  in  with  ev¬ 
ery  one  who  is  pulling  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  common  weal. 

If  the  most  difficult  parts  of  a  certain 
work  appeal  to  you,  it  Is  a  good  sign 
that  you  are  fitted  for  that  work. 
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PlTT^?!*rU(:H — C'oloncl  C.  .V..  iJook. 

of  the  Pittst)urBh  Dispatrh,  will  l»e 
a  New  York  visitor  next  week,  attend- 
iiiR-  the  A.  N.  I*.  A.  convention  and  the 
As,so<‘iated  Press  Convention,  the  lat¬ 
ter  body  of  which  he  is  a  director. 

Oeorpre  Seibel,  mana>rinK  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Volksl)latt  and  Freiheits- 
Freund,  i.s  being  complimented  by  his 
friends  on  his  newest  poem  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  The  Outlook. 

\V.  U.  Christman,  celebrated  his  sec¬ 
ond  anniversary  as  managing  editor  of 
the  I^ttsburgh  I’ost  by  a  si)ecial  smoke 
for  the  boys  around  the  office. 

Lee  Robinson  is  doing  the  .si)ecial  cor¬ 
respondence  work  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(iazette  in  Washington,  since  Robert 
(Jinter  has  been  called  to  Pittsburgh  as 
managing  editor. 

C.  L.  I.anca.ster,  city  editor  of  the 
Dispatch,  has  accepted  the  city  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun.  H.  L.  Jiles, 
of  the  Gazette-Times  succeeds  Mr.  Lan- 
<-aster  on  the  Ihspatch. 

Nicholas  Martin,  political  writer  of 
the  Tri-State  News  Bureau  is  smiling 
over  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 

J.  K.  Burnett,  manager  of  the  Tri- 
State  News  Bureau  has  his  hands  full 
planning  to  place  specially  trained  con¬ 
vention  men  at  each  of  the  thirty  na¬ 
tional  conventions  to  V>e  held  in  Ihtts- 
burgh  between  April  27  and  August 
30. 

Grayce  Druitt  Latus,  who  covered  the 
Ford  Peace  ?^xr)edition  for  the  Dis- 
liatch,  st>oke  on  her  experiences  on  the 
Oscar  II  to  the  Congress  of  Women's 
Clubs  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  April  14. 


PROYIDKNCK — James  Nolan  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editorial  writer  of  the 
Providence  Evening  News  after  twenty- 
one  years’  service  to  take  a  clerical  po¬ 
sition  in  the  office  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  this  city.  Charles 
M.  Inman,  managing  editor  of  the  pa- 
I«*r,  will  occupy  the  editorial  writer’s 
<’hair  for  the  present. 

Elliott  Thurston,  son  of  the  late 
Thatcher  T.  Thurston,  editor  of  the 
Providence  Tribune,  has  resigned  from 
the  reiwrtorial  staff  of  that  paper  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  short-story 
writing. 

V.  Raymond  Howay,  formerly  a  New 
York  newspaper  man,  but  more  recent¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  State  House  reporter,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  of  the  Strand 
Theatre  magazine. 

Paul  May,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Providence  Journal  staff  in  1912.  cover¬ 
ing  “night  local”  and  who  has  since 
Iteen  in  Scranton  and  in  We.stern  citie.s, 
has  returned  to  the  Journal. 

Jean  Sebate,  formerly  star  reporter 
on  the  Providence  Evening  Tribune,  has 
l>een  made  news  editor  of  that  paper, 
having  been  advanced  from  telegraph 
editor. 

James  T.  Williams,  jr.,  editor  of  the 
Bo.ston  Transcript,  and  William  Roscoe 
Thayer,  former  editor  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate.s’  Magazine,  will  be  speakers 
Saturday  evening,  April  22,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club,  of 
Rhode  I.sland. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Guy  A. 

Blakely,  Chief  of  the  United 
Pre.ss  staff  of  operators,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Commercial  Tele¬ 
graph  Union  of  America,  and  Milton 
Elgin,  of  the  International  News  Sec- 
vice,  has  been  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  same  organization. 

Alfred  Pittman,  for  the  past  nine 
months  attached  to  the  Wa-shington 
Bureau  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  po.sition 
of  assistant  to  the  editor  of  System,  of 
Chicago. 

William  G.  Greene,  editor  of  the  Beth¬ 
el  (O.)  Journal,  has  volunteered  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  time  of  war,  and  has  request¬ 
ed  that  he  be  assigned  a  private  to 
the  ranks  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  General  Barnett,  commanding 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  has 
accepted  his  offer  and  will  call  him  to 
the  colors  when  needed. 

James  J.  Montague,  of  the  New  York 
American,  was  a  visitor  here  this  week. 


Bit-hard  V.  Hooker,  editor  of  the 
!4pringfield  Republican,  spent  st'veral 
days  in  Washington  this  week.  Mr. 
Hooker  was  at  one  time  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Republican. 

E.  L.  Conn  has  joined  the  Hearst 
forc<-s. 

Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Des 
.Moines  Regi.ster  and  I^eader,  stopped  off 
in  Washington  for  several  days  en  route 
to  New  York,  where  he  will  attend  the. 
annual  meeting  of  the  .Associated  Pres.s. 

Rali)h  Piilitzer,  put)lisher  of  the  New 
York  World,  was  a  vi.sitor  to  the  House 
Pre.ss  Gallery  when  President  Wilson 
addres.sed  the  two  houses  of  Congress  on 
the  U-^boat  situation. 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  publisher  of  the 
Hutchison  (Kas.)  New.s.  was  a  visitor 
to  Wa.shington  this  week. 


CLEVKL.AND. — Wiiliam  P.  Leech, 
vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Leader-News,  was  among 
the  prominent  Clevelan<lers  who  occu¬ 
pied  lK)xes  at  the  opening  game  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Browns  at  .American 
League  Park. 

Fiorence  Davies,  editorial  writer  for 
the  women’s  department  of  the  Plain- 
Dealer,  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
for  a  few  month.s,  to  recuperate  from 
her  recent  illness.  Miss  Lora  Keliy  will 
take  Miss  Davies’s  piace  while  .she  is 
away. 

W.  H  Dorlge,  president  of  the 
S<‘ripps-McRae  Ijcague,  of  Ohio;  W.  G. 
Chandler,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  and  E.  B.  Conlis.s, 
business  manager  of  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee,  will  represent  the  f)hio  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention  in 
New  York  next  week. 

Joseph  K.  Schmidt,  formerly  man¬ 
aging-editor  of  the  Willoughby  (O.)  Del¬ 
ta,  has  resigned  to  join  the  editorial 
.staff  of  the  Ix^ader-News.  F.  W.  Dow- 
ding  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Schmidt  at  Willoughby. 

Charles  Edward  Ru.ssell  will  write  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  .Association  on  the  after- 
math  of  the  war.  Mr.  Rus.sell  will  sail 
from  New  York  on  the  Finland  on 
May  6. 

William  Robertson,  roal-e.state  editor 
of  the  Plain-Dealer,  made  a  di.stinctive 
showing  in  a  record-breaking  real-es¬ 
tate  section  put  out  by  the  Plain-Deal¬ 
er  la-st  Sunday. 

Sport  writer.s  of  Cleveland  w-ere  in 
their  glory  at  the  opening  baseball 
game  last  week.  E.  M.  Tliierry,  for 
the  Ticader,  and  Robert  I.  Snajdr,  for 
the  Plain-Dealer,  wrote  the  first-page 
stories:  Henry  P.  Edwards  handled  the 
game  in  detail  for  the  Plain-Dealer, 
and  H.  T.  McDaniel  and  Xen  Scott  did 
likewiw  for  the  Leader. 

Mrs.  Erma  Thompson.  ao<iety  editor 
of  the  News,  is  convalescing  from  her 
recent  illness. 

L.  Egli.  Cleveland  artist,  has  been 
api>ointed  a.s  a  memt>er  of  the  ad  art 
dejiartment  of  the  I.eader-News. 

Fr«Ml  W.  Agnew.  manager  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  in  Cleveland, 
is  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from  E.  L. 
Pratt,  news  manager  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  commending  him  upon  his  work 
on  the  .Amherst  wreck. 

Ernest  J.  I.Annigan,  well-known 
writer  on  sport  topics,  and  recently  of 
the  New  York  Press,  has  joined  the 
sporting  department  of  the  Ijcader. 

H.  W.  Mark.sbury,  until  lately  Cleve¬ 
land  manager  for  the  Associated  Press, 
has  bought  the  Time.s-Age  at  Coschoc- 
ton,  O.,  and  will  edit  the  paper. 

T.  A.  Daly,  humorous  writer  for  the 
Public  I>o<lger,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
invited  to  read  some  of  his  poems  be¬ 
fore  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  Trinity 
College  Alumni  next  Wednesday. 

Clark  B.  hirestones,  editorial  writer 
and  European  correspondent  for  many 
years  for  the  Evening  Mail,  New  York, 
and  who  now  is  a  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  from  Ohio;  was  a  visitor  to  News¬ 
paper  Row  in  Cleveland  during  the 
week. 

Joseph  Jackson,  ba.seball  expert  for 
the  Detroit  News,  is  with  the  Detroit 


.American  League  team,  which  met  the 
Cleveland  organization  this  week  in 
( ’leveland. 

Charles  Gatchell,  Arthur  Ritchie,  an<l 
E.  .A.  Evans,  of  the  I're.ss,  have  gone 
back  to  nature,  or  as  near  as  they  can 
get  to  it,  by  taking  a  cottage  at  Rocky 
River  for  the  summer. 

Joyce  Kilmer,  poet  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Literary  Digest,  read  some 
of  his  r>oems  before  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  I'rsuline  .Academy  la.st  week. 

.Miss  Eva  E.  Keleher  is  a  new  mem- 
b(‘r  of  the  i'ditorial  staff  of  the  News. 

AA'.  J.  O’Connor,  of  the  sporting  de¬ 
partment  of  the  St.  Louis  Po.st-Dis- 
I>atch.  accompanied  the  Browns  to 
Cleveland  when  they  opened  the  sea-son 
here  with  the  Indians. 


PHIL.ADELPHIA.— Millard  h'illmore 
Reeve,  for  thirty-two  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Public  Ledger,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  time  he  has  been 
City  Hall  man,  will  be  tendered  a  Good 
Fellowship  Dinner  at  the  Majestic  on 
April  27,  which  will  celebrate  his  birth¬ 
day  and  the  anniversary  of  his  long  con¬ 
nection  with  that  paper.  New.spaper  men 
who  are  on  the  committee  are  Alexander 
Hamilton  Brooke,  George  J.  Zacharias, 
Joseph  Moloney,  Joseph  L.  Copeland, 
AA’illiam  C.  Rowan,  Ben  Raleigh,  Frank 
O’Connor,  David  Smiley. 

.A.  R.  Stanley,  another  star  writer  of 
the  Ledger,  has  left  that  paper  and  is 
handling  publicity  for  the  Chester  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy. 

Mi.ss  Marble,  of  the  Record,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  St.  Augustine  and  Palm 
Beach,  and  Miss  Wanbaugh,  .society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Telegraph,  has  likewise  re¬ 
sumed  her  duties,  after  a  .sojourn  at 
the  latter  resort. 

Miss  Curtis  Wager-Smith  reported 
the  four-day  field  trials  of  the  English 
Setter  Club  at  Medford  for  the  Inquirer. 

Jo.seph  A.  Cunningham,  the  "Bubbles” 
of  the  North  American,  has  been  run¬ 
ning  an  amusing  weekly  puzzle  contest 
in  which  the  prizes  began  with  a  real 
pig,  and  continued  with  various  josh 
gifts  sent  in  by  interested  readers.  His 
daily  sport  cartoons  have  been  attract¬ 
ing  much  attention. 

P.  H.  Kelly,  who  won  the  Press  popu¬ 
larity  contest  in  1905  for  the  be.st-liked 
tnan  in  this  city,  is  a  candidate  for  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  is  vice-chairman 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  reorganized 
National  Red  Cro.ss.  George  Horace 
Ixirimer,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  is  a  member  of  the,  committee. 


ST^  IXIl’lS. — Bart  Howard,  who  has 
tj<>en  writing  the  “AVhat  Y’  May”  col¬ 
umn  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  St. 
Ixjuis  Republic,  is  now  writing  sports 
for  that  paper.  He  ha.s  Ijeen  following 
one  of  the  St.  Louis  teams  on  a  trip  to 
Cleveland  and  Chicago  and  sending  back 
“dope”  that  reminds  readers  and  friends 
of  the  days  when  he  was  captain  of  the 
old  St.  Jo.scph  (Mo.)  team,  and  was 
counted  as  a  wonder  as  a  left-handed 
second-ba.seman.  For  years  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Joplin  (.Mo.)  Globe,  and  is 
one  of  the  widest-known  newspaper 
men  in  the  State. 

Gordon  White,  until  recently  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Globe-Democrat,  is 
now  in  the  city  department  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star. 

M.  V.  Brumby,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Republic,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Republic’s  news  bureau.  Thomas 
J.  Masterson  is  day  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  Hugh  Wood  is  night  a.saistant. 
All  of  the.se  men  are  old-timers  on  the 
Republic. 

Will  T.  Gray,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  St.  Ix>uis  Republic’s  news  bureau, 
is  now  assi.stant  night  editor  of  that 
paper. 

Recent  acqui.sitions  to  the  general  as¬ 
signment  staff  of  the  city  room  of  the 
Republic  are  M.  B.  Cook,  lately  of  the 
lyjs  Angeles  Express,  and  formerly  of 
the  staffs  of  all  the  Cleveland  papers, 
and  A.  G.  Brown,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Quincy  (III.)  Whig  and  until  re¬ 
cently  in  the  i)ublicity  bu.siness  in  (Chi¬ 
cago. 


AA'.  AA’.  Elli.s,  hunting  and  fishing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  liouis  Republic,  has  in¬ 
duced  the  management  of  the  paper  to 
again  offer  prizes  this  season  for 
anglers  who  catch  the  largest  small- 
mouth  and  large  mouth  black  bass  and 
crappie.  La.st  season  this  contest  prov¬ 
ed  a  popular  innovation. 

AA’aller  Edwards,  for  many  years  city 
editor  and  night  editor  of  the  SL  Louis 
Republic,  is  now  in  the  pubiicity  busi- 
ne.ss  here. 

H.  G.  Hoffer  is  the  new  circulation 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic.  He 
comes  from  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune.  He  is  be¬ 
ing  kept  very  busy  just  now  with  the 
Republic’s  stenographers’  contest,  which 
is  reaching  enormous  proportions. 

Roy  Albertson,  who  has  written  sport 
for  the  Republic,  is  now  in  the  Sunday 
department  as  an  assistant  to  Sunday 
Editor  Charles  E.  Heberhart. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.— MLss  Selina 
Hes.s,  who  was  connected  with  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  for 
eight  years,  has  retired  from  the  news¬ 
paper  field  and  is  now  contributing  to 
Eastern  magazines.  She  is  compiling 
her  reminiscences  of  her  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer,  which  will  l>e  issued  in  book  form. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  head  of  the  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Company,  and  Mrs.  Cur¬ 
tis  arrived  here  from  Honolulu  on  the 
steamer  Great  Northern  last  week  and 
are  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  who  re¬ 
cently  arrived  here  as  visitors  are:  W. 
K.  Barnes,  a  newspaper  publisher  of 
Modesto;  C.  J.  Mulvain,  a  Stockton  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher:  P.  H.  TCelly,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Los  Angeles;  F.  J.  Smith, 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  at  Fort 
Bragg. 

William  Jacobs,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  several 
years  past,  has  resigned  to  manage  the 
publicity  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Beach  Com¬ 
pany,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  stag 
party  will  be  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
Newspaper  Men’s  Club  on  Saturday 
night. 

C.  B.  Compton,  a  newspaper  man  of 
Manila,  who  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  on  the  transport  Thomas,  has 
l)een  in  the  Philippines  since  1898.  He 
confirmed  the  recent  pessimistic  reports 
as  to  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  say¬ 
ing:  “All  of  the  big  firms  are  moving 
away  to  China  or  Nagasaki.  There  is 
a  feeling  that,  if  the  Jones  bill  passes 
in  Congress,  it  will  be  all  over  with 
Americans  in  the  islands,  and.  If  it  fails 
to  pass,  there  will  remain  the  same  old 
uncertainty. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  — J.  F. 

Young,  business  manager  of  the 
Spokesman-Review,  recently  took  a 
trip  to  his  ranch  in  the  wilds  of  Idaho, 
his  particular  mis.sion  being  to  trans¬ 
port  several  pairs  of  Missouri  quail 
which  he  hopes  will  find  contentment 
in  the  new  environment  and  will  mul¬ 
tiply. 

Grace  P.  Fischer,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Trio,  has  been 
tran.sferred  to  the  Portland  office  of 
the.se  pulJications  and  will  devote  her¬ 
self  particularly  to  the  interests  of  the 
Oregon  Farmer. 

James  A.  Ford,  for  several  years  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Spokesman-Review, 
and  more  recently  secretary  to  Senator 
Miles  Poindexter,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of  the  Spokane  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

George  Childers,  formerly  a  partner 
in  newspapers  at  Deary  and  Bovill, 
Idaho,  and  later  connected  with  a  paper 
at  Lewi.ston,  Idaho,  has  moved  his 
equipment  to  Moscow. 

.lohn  H.  McDonald,  for  a  year  editor 
of  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union,  ha.s 
.sold  his  stock  to  his  partners,  B.  E. 
I.ia  Due  and  W.  D.  Ifft. 

Fred  Adams,  a  former  Spokane  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
ti.sing  and  publicity  manager  for  the 
Spokane  Interstate  ’  Fair. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 


[In  this  department  will  he  presented 
each  week  news  items  from  the  CoUeoes 
and  'Universities  in  which  Journalism  is 
taught.  Occasional  contributions  are  in¬ 
vited  from  such  institutions,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  matter  sent 
in  shall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. — Ed.] 


University  of  Oregon 

Ei'oene,  Ore.,  April  18. — ^Tbe  students 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  Oregon  took  hold  of  the  Eu¬ 
gene  Daily  Guard  last  Monday,  and 
conducted  this  ten-page  evening  paper 
for  the  whole  week.  After  watching 
the  proceedings  for  a  few  hours  the 
regular  staff  of  the  paper  decided  it 
would  be  safe  to  leave,  and  they  went 
fishing,  returning  regretfully  at  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Dean  Eric  W.  Allen  arid  Prof.  Oolln 
V.  Dyment,  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  were  on  hand  to  oversee  the  work 
of  the  students,  and  to  shift  them  from 
one  job  to  another  In  case  any  failed 
to  make  good  on  the  desk  to  which  he 
had  been  assigned. 

The  paper  attracted  much  favorable 
notice  from  the  press  of  the  State.  The 
students  In  their  editorial  page  took  one 
fling  into  politics  when  they  called  on 
Dr.  John  Straub,  dean  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  faculty  of  the  University  to  give 
up  political  ambition  and  abandon  the 
idea  of  running  for  Governor.  They 
held  that  the  University  could  not  well 
spare  a  man  of  Dr.  Straub's  type,  while 
the  Governorship  demanded  a  more 
practical  politician. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Wallace 
Eakin,  a  senior  from  Astoria,  was  de¬ 
clared  to  have  made  good  as  managing 
editor,  and  Grace  Edgington,  senior 
from  Hood  River,  as  telegraph  editor. 
Other  positions  were  not  announced  by 
the  instructors,  on  the  ground  that  so 


many  shifts  had  been  necessary  on  ac¬ 
count  of  conflicting  class  work  in  the 
University  that  to  name  any  one  would 
be  invidious. 

It  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Miss 
Edgington  that,  after  the  first  day,  the 
guard  abandoned  scare-heads  for  the 
week,  and  appeared  in  conservative 
dress.  Both  the  managing  editors  and 
the  professors  were  in  favor  of  griving 
considerable  display  to  Verdun  and 
Mexico,  but  Miss  Bldgington  prevailed 
upon  the  managing  editor  to  use  no 
heads  wider  than  one  column. 

Throughout  the  week  the  city  news 
was  thoroughly  covered,  as  was  shown 
by  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  two 
dally  papers.  The  telegraph  news  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  full  leased  wire  Associated 
Press  service  as  received  by  the  largest 
papers  on  the  coast 

New  York  University 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  addressed  the 
journalism  students  last  week  on  "The 
Making  of  a  Newspaper.” 

Arthur  T.  Vance,  editor  of  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Review,  was  a  recent  speaker  be¬ 
fore  Professor  Lee’s  class  in  magazine - 
making.  Mr.  Vance  spoke  on  "The 
Editing  of  a  Magazine  for  Women,”  and 
announced  that  a  prize  contest  in  the 
short  story,  open  only  to  college  stu¬ 
dents,  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Review.  Details  of  the  contest 
will  be  given  in  an  early  number  of 
the  magazine. 

Richard  H.  Waldo,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  addressed  one  of 
the  journalism  classes  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  His  subject  was  "The  Pow¬ 
er  of  the  Newspaper.” 

Edward  Frank,  editor  of  McBride’s 
Magazine,  told  the  students  in  maga¬ 
zine  fiction  about  "The  Short  Story  Plot 
and  Its  Construction.” 

Prof.  James  Melvin  Lee  addressed 


the  Pre.ss  Guild  of  the  University  Set¬ 
tlement  on  Eldridge  Street  at  its  April 
meeting. 

New  York  University  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  held  this  year  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  by  Professors  I^ee 
and  Wilson.  Professor  Lee  will  speak 
on  "Research  in  Advertising”;  Profes¬ 
sor  Wilson,  on  “Teaching  the  Tech¬ 
nique  of  the  Short  Story.” 

Alfred  Guion,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
spoke  to  the  class  in  advertising  media 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week  on  "The 
.Magazine  Solicitor  and  His  Work.” 

Ohio  State  University 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Joseph 
S.  Myers,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Pitt.sburgh  Post  and  Sun,  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  department  of  journalism 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  in  prac¬ 
tical  extension  of  their  class  room  work, 
are  to  operate  a  service  department  for 
the  benefit  of  country  editors,  which,  it 
is  hoiJcd,  will  have  actual  results  in  the 
improvement  of  rural  newspapers  in 
Ohio.  Puldishers  of  these  small  papers 
have  been  asked  to  send  their  weeklies 
to  the  department,  where  they  will  be 
■reviewed  and  recommendations  made 
for  their  betterment. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this 
rural  weekly  service  is  to  improve  the 
headlines  of  the  papers  submitted.  It 
is  hoped,  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
new  plans,  that  in  time  a  regular  ex- 
ten.sion  department  may  be  provided 
for  the  journalism  department,  and 
that  several  trained  newspapermen  may 
be  employed  to  do  nothing  but  travel 
through  the  State,  giving  aid  to  country 
editors. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  uni¬ 
versity  shop  building  next  fall,  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalismi  will  have  a 
plant  modelled  after  a  regular  news¬ 
paper  ofllce. 


University  of  Texas 

According  to  custom,  the  staff  of  the" 
Daily  Texan,  the  daily  new’spaper  ptib- 
lished  l)y  the  student  body  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  nominated  an  editor-in- 
chief  and  managing  editor  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  for  next  year.  These  nomina¬ 
tions  are:  Roy  E.  Hawk,  San  Marcos, 
editor-in-chief;  Silas  B.  Ragsdale, 
Brownwood,  managing  editor.  The  staff 
of  the  Daily  Texan  is  elected  by  the 
student  body  in  the  spring  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  and  the  two  men 
nominated  by  the  staff  will  go  into  the 
election  as  candidates  for  these  respec¬ 
tive  offices. 

Wisconsin  University 

“The  newspaper  business  is  a.  trade 
and  a  profession;  a  science  and  an  art. 
In  the  long  run,  it  gives  out  about  what 
is  put  into  it,”  siiid  J.  L.  Sturtevant, 
publislier  of  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily 
Record-Herald,  in  a  lecture  to  the  stu- 
ents  in  the  journalism  course  at  the 
University  on  Thunsday,  April  20.  Mr. 
Sturtevant’s  subject  was  “The  Small 
City  Newspaper.”  This  was  the  fourth 
of  a  .series  of  lectures  by  practical 
newspaper  men. 

Moley’g  Dash  Led  to  Beat 

Boston,  April  18. — Photographer  John 
Moley,  of  the  Post,  made  a  170-mile 
dash  to  Bradford,  R.  I.,  last  night  to 
secure  photographs  of  the  wrecked 
New  Haven  train.  The  trip  was  also 
made  by  automobiles  of  the  Globe, 
American,  and  Journal,  but  Moley  was 
the  only  man  to  get  home  in  time  to 
get  his  photographs  in  the  paper.  He 
left  Boston  at  9:20  P.  M.  with  Edward 
Dunn,  David  Shea,  Herbert  Baldwin, 
and  A.  W.  Cullis,  reporters.  At  4:53 
this  morning  Moley  appeared  in  the 
office  of  the  Post  with  a  collection  of 
flashlights,  which  were  rushed  through 
and  in  an  8  A.  M.  extra  the  Post  carried 
a  picture  of  the  wreck  on  the  first 


Past  The  100,000  Mark 

The  Indianapolis  Star’s  Circulatio  i  on  February  1,  1914,  was  82,196 
On  February  8,  1914,  the  Indianapolis  Star  began  the 
use  of  Newspaper  I  eature  Service 

On  April  2,  1916,  the  Circulation  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  was  114,978 
In  Two  Years  There  Has  Been  a  Circulation  Increase 
of  32 82  or  39.8  per  cent. 

Advertisers  interested  in  the  Indiana  field  take  note. 
Publishers  interested  in  Sunday  Circulation  be  advised. 


Let  us  furnish  you  with  other  interesting  proofs  of  circulation  RP'SULl'S  in  many  fields 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 

37  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Syracuse  Evening  Journal 

The  A.  B.  C.  Reports  tell  the  story  of 
“  The  Famous  Syracuse  Situation  ” 

But  it  requires  study  and  analysis  be¬ 
cause  parallels  were  evasive. 

The  Journal's  graphic  chart  showing 
“life  lines”  is  intensely  interesting. 

And  the  Journal  has  outgrown  its  old 
quarters,  and  its  new  building  will  be  the 
very  last  word  in  modern  newspaper 
plants. 

This  means  that  the  remarkable  growth 
and  development  of  the  Journal  con¬ 
tinues. 

And  we  are  mighty  proud  of  it. 

THE  SYRACUSE  EVENING  JOURNAL 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
Advertiting  Repretentatives 

Burrell  Bldg.  Tribune  Bldg.  Chemical  Bl  ’g. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 
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IjCadtt  All  Xexc  York  Morning  N  etc  ft  papers  in 
Circniation  (rain 

REPORTS  TO  THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


1  Apr.  1,  1916 

1  Avrrage 

1  Daily  &  Sun. 

Oct.  I.  191S 

Average 
Daily  &  Sun. 

Apr.  1,  1915 
Daily  &  Sun. 
Average 

One  Year 
Loss  &  Gain 

Times.  .  . 

1  334,744 

318,274 

298,248 

+36,496 

American  . 

1  335,435 

349,345 

333,345 

Herald.  .  . 

1  92,853 

98,651 

106,580 

Press  .  .  . 

1  103,657 

110,869 

94,025 

Sun  .... 

1  68,309 

71,749 

71,708 

Tribune  .  . 

1  93,848 

82,674 

70,965 

World  .  .  . 

1  391,831 

391,158 

376,590 

Total  .  .  . 

1  1,420,677 

1,422,720 

1,351,461 

The  Xexv  York  Times  gain  in  four  gears, 
124,993  —  greater  than  all  other  Xetc  York 
morning  newspapers  combined. 


TO  CANADIAN  PUBLISHERS 

We  are  open  to  serve  a  few  m  ire  Cansillan  newspapers. 

The  President  of  this  Company  Is  a  f'anadian  ami  Is  tboroiigbly  familiar  with 
conditions  In  Canada. 

'‘'Where  You  Can  Get  Facts  About  Canada." 

We  have  proven  tbla  to  Advertisers  and  Agencies. 

A  personal  Interview  will  solve  one  of  your  problems. 

W.  F.  LONG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

UEPRK8ESTISO  CASADIAE  PUBLIBHER8 
25  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  Bryant  3728  8  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Old  Paper  Hasn't  Missed  an  Issue 
The  death  recently  of  W.  A.  January, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Placerville 
(Cal.)  Mountain  Democrat,  the  second 
oldest  newspapier  in  California,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  that  paper  has  not 


mis.sed  a  single  issue.  Sixty-four  years 
ago  last  December,  in  company  with 
D.  W.  Gelwicks,  Mr.  January  presented 
the  first  issue  of  the  paper  at  the  his¬ 
toric  town  of  Coloma,  Cal. 


CALLS.  BILL  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Says  Price  Maintenance  Measure  Is 

Against  Basic  Principles  of  Nation. 

The  National  Trade  Association,  re¬ 
cently  formed  in  New  York  to  oppose 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  Price 
Maintenance  law,  and  to  fight  other 
tendencies  toward  regulation  of  trade 
which  it  considers  unfair,  has  received 
from  H.  H.  Byrne,  a  patent  lawyer  of 
Washington,  a  statement  of  objections 
to  the  so-called  Stevens  bill,  in  which 
he  holds  that  the  principle  of  price 
maintenance  is  unconstitutional,  and 
seeks  to  interfere  in  un-American  fash¬ 
ion  with  trade  relations.  Mr.  Byrne  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  bill  will  be  defeated  in 
(Congress.  Among  his  objections  are 
the  following: 

“It  is  unconstitutional  because  it 
seeks  to  regulate  commerce  after  it 
(commerce)  ceases  to  be  interstate. 

“It  is  an  unwarranted  reaching  over 
and  into  controlling  of  purely  local  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  State. 

“The  bill  proposes  to  establish  pro¬ 
prietary  rights  in  subject  matter  that 
are  neither  in  the  nature  of  patent  nor 
trade  mark,  and  for  which  no  warrant 
is  found  in  the  Constitution. 

“It  seeks  to  create  Federal  power  in 
machinery  dealing  with  subject  matter 
that  is  purely  a  matter  of  contract  be¬ 
tween  private  parties,  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  which  ample  legal  machinery 
already  exists.  And  it  further  seeks  to 
make  innocent  sub-purchasers  responsi¬ 
ble  for  violations  of  contract,  knowledge 
of  which  they  have  no  means  of  acquit, 
ing. 

“Such  a  law  as  the  Stevens  bill  pro¬ 
poses  would  only  benefit  the  few  and 
put  a  burden  on  the  masses.  It  would 
in  effect  but  add  another  tentacle  to 
the  octopus  of  centralized  power  which 
is  fast  strangling  the  rights  of  the  State 
and  individuals  in  contravention  of  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  the  nation 
was  originally  based.” 


SOCIALIST  PAPER  MUST  PAY  TAX 


Court  Holds  That  Forward  Is  Not  Ex< 
rlusively  Educational  Publication. 

A  Socialist  newspaper  is  not  within 
the  provision  of  the  law  that  exempts 
educational  institutions  from  taxation. 
The  Forward  Association,  publisher  of 
the  Yiddish  newspaper  Forward,  of 
New  York,  .sought  exemption  on 
its  property  on  {he  ground  that 
the  A.ssociation  “was  organized  and 
existed  exclusively  for  educational 
purposes,  and  for  the  moral  and  men¬ 
tal  improvement  of  men  and  women." 
The  Appellate  Division  has  handed 
down  a  decision  holding  that  this 
ground  was  not  well  taken,  thus  sus¬ 
taining  Justice  Platzek,  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  that  the  Socialist  organ 
did  not  come  within  the  prescribed  ex¬ 
exemption.  The  city  taxed  the  Forward 
property  at  $225,000. 


A  Move  Along  Preparedness  Lines 

E.  J.  Lynett,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has  acquired 
the  property  formerly  owned  by  Adolf 
Blau  ait  the  southwest  corner  of  Penn 
Avenue  and  Spruce  Street,  that  city. 
The  property  adjoins  the  building  of  the 
Times,  and  Mr.  Lynett  explained  that 
his  purchase  is  a  move  along  “prepared¬ 
ness”  lines,  as  his  present  quarters  are 
even  now  barely  adequate  for  his  pub¬ 
lishing  bu.siness,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
only  good  business  to  prepare  for  ex¬ 
pansion  when  the  opportunity  offers. 


Urges  Use  of  Lightweight  Paper 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  a  circular  issued  recent¬ 
ly,  recommends  the  use  of  lighter- 
weight  papers  to  relieve  the  present 
stringency  in  paper-making  materials. 
The  weights  of  printing,  writing,  ledger, 
and  wrapping  papers  in  many  instances, 
the  Department  suggests,  can  be  ma¬ 
terially  and  profitably  reduced. 


JACKSON’S  ALONG  THE  ROW 

ROOM  FOR  BOTH. 

Suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Franklin  statue  be  removed  from  the 
Kow  to  the  Battery,  and  the  Greeley 
statue  be  given  the  site  where  Ben  has 
stood  for  so  many  years.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  old  bronze  comrades 
should  be  separated.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  square  for  both  without 
Infringing  on  the  sacred  rights  of  hot- 
dog  and  fruit  stands. 


FROM  THE  SKINNERSVILLE  SIGNAL. 

"We  have  been  so  busy  this  season 
that  we  have  not  had  time  to  acquire 
our  usual  attack  of  spring  fever.  When 
an  editor  has  to  hustle  around  to  find 
space  in  which  to  accommodate  all  the 
ads  offered  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  paper  that  is  the  joy  of  every 
household,  he  has  no  opportunity  to 
acquire  that  tired  feeling,  and  dream 
about  green  trees,  and  brooks,  and  of 
getting  close  to  nature,  and  probably 
catching  malaria  in  so  doing.  The  Sig¬ 
nal  office  is  now  a  busy  hive  of  industry, 
paying  the  union  scale,  and  figuring  on 
a  new  linotype.  Our  enterprising  mer¬ 
chants  are  increasing  their  space,  and 
our  subscribers  are  paying  up. 

“We  are  now  in  a  position  to  make 
faces  at  the  man  who  once  held  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  our  plant,  and  charged  us  seven 
per  cent.  No,  we  have  no  time  for 
spring  fever  or  other  lazy  luxuries  this 
year.  All  hands  are  hustling,  from  our¬ 
self  to  the  devil,  and  circulation  is  go¬ 
ing  up  like  the  price  of  gasolene.  Pros¬ 
perity  has  arrived  in  Skinnersville  with 
both  feet,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
part  to  see  that  they  are  kept  free  of 
bunions,  and  to  help  her  keep  up  her 
sprint.” 


HOW  HE  SAVED  HIS  JOB. 

When  a  certain  man,  who  afterward 
became  a  great  city  editor,  was  a  re¬ 
porter  at  Police  Headquarters  years  ago, 
he  fell  by  the  wayside  one  night  and 
as  a  result  was  beaten  on  a  big  story. 

He  knew  be  would  lose  his  job,  unless 
he  could  Invent  a  good  excuse,  and  so  he 
thought  awhile  and  finally  hit  it. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  write 
the  story  he  was  beaten  on,  in  great 
shape.  Then  he  placed  it  in  an  envel¬ 
ope.  wrinkled  it  up,  smeared  dirt  on  it, 
and  called  in  the  services  of  a  blight 
boy  who  did  errands  about  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  gave  him  some  careful  in¬ 
structions  and  two  dollars.  Then  he 
got  a  call  to  hurry  to  the  office. 

He  found  the  city  editor  in  a  rage — 
and  got  an  awful  calling  down. 

“But."  he  said,  when  he  got  a  chance 
to  speak,  “I  wrote  a  good  story  about 
that  last  n*ght  and  gave  it  a  boy  to 
bring  down  to  the  office.” 

“Oh,  you  did,  did  you?”  shouted  the 
city  editor  in  tones  of  sarcasm.  “Well, 
if  you  want  to  save  your  job,  you  had 
better  find  that  boy.” 

Back  to  Police  Headquarters  hurried 
the  reporter. 

“Now,  remember,”  he  said  to  the  boy, 
“I  gave  you  this  envelope  last  night  and 
told  you  to  hurry  to  the  office  with  it. 
Now  scoot  down  there  with  it.” 

In  due  time  the  boy  reached  the  city 
editor  and  handed  him  the  envelope. 

"When  did  you  get  this?”  he  was 
asked. 

“Last  night,”  he  answered  without  a 
tremor. 

“Why  didn’t  you  bring  it  here  then?” 

“Oh,  I  thought  any  old  time  would 
do.  The  regular  boy  was  busy,  an’ 
M -  gave  it  to  me.” 

So  a  bright  young  liar  earned  $2  and 
a  reporter  saved  bis  job. 


W'lSE  GUY. 

He  wrote  a  poem — A  song  to  Health 
And  sent  it  everywhere. 

It  came  back  with  the  word  “Declined,” 
But  he  did  not  despair. 

He  changed  it  round  a  little  bit. 

Made  some  of  it  more  clear — 

And  sold  it  for  some  twenty  plunks — 
To  advertise  a  beer. 

Tom  W.  Jackson*. 
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EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  PRESS  CLUBS 

^'a^ied  Activities  of  Journalistic  Organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  Are  Worth  Knowing. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  have 
completed  tentative  arrangements  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  which 
will  spend  a  part  of  a  day  there  on 
June  17.  It  is  planned  to  have  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  Board  of  Trade  meet 
the  party  at  the  station  and  escort  them 
to  the  home  of  Shredded  Wheat,  where 
they  will  be  greeted  and  welcomed  by 
Fred  Mason,  vice-president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  company.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  luncheon,  a  tour  of  the  falls, 
islands,  and  perhaps  a  power  plant  or 
two,  will  be  made.  In  the  evening  there 
will  be  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  vi.si- 
tors,  at  the  Internation  Hotel,  to  be 
followed  by  a  searchlight  trip  of  the 
belt  line,  after  which  the  party  will 
continue  their  trip  to  New  York,  ar¬ 
riving  there  the  following  morning. 

Preliminary  plans  are  being  made  in 
Madison  for  the  second  State  conference 
of  the  printers  and  publishers  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  which  Is  to  be  held  in  that  city 
June  1,  2,  and  3,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Wisconsin  Federated  Printing 


April  14,  with  Paul  Barnett,  political 
reporter  of  the  New  Haven  Register,  as 
president.  Howard  Webb,  a  prominent 
Connecticut  lawyer,  is  the  first  honor¬ 
ary  member.  _ 

The  Central  New  York  Publishers’ 
Association  has  elected  the  following 
officers  for  1916:  President,  H.  B.  Sykes, 
Clinton  Courier;  vice-presidents,  E.  F. 
Bussey,  Cato  Citizen :  George  A.  Carley, 
of  Cooperstown,  and  E.  A.  Blair,  of  the 
I^akeside  Press,  Cleveland;  secretary, 
M.  V.  Atwood,  of  Groton.  B.  H.  Stone, 
of  the  Camden  Advance  Journal,  was 
reelected  treasurer,  and  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  committee  consists  of  Fay  C.  Par¬ 
sons,  Cortland;  C.  I.  Burch,  Earlville, 
and  C.  I.  Williams,  Phoenix.  The  annual 
outing  will  be  at  Cape  Vincent,  July  8. 

Judged  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
membership  roll  and  the  general  inter¬ 
est  that  is  being  shown  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  full  allotment  of  a.ssociate 
members  in  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Press  Club  will  be  reached  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time.*  Just  as  soon  as 
the  limit  has  been  reached  in  this  class 


of  membership,  the  campaign  will  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  associate  list  closed. 
The  additions  made  recently  include  the 
names  of  many  prominent  business  and 
professional  men  of  New  Orleans  and 
other  points  in  Louisiana,  all  of  which 
indicates  unusual  interest  in  the  Press 
Club  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  business  and  publication  interests 
closer  together. 

The  Baltimore  Press  Club  has 
leased  the  Academy  of  Music,  that  city, 
for  the  evening  of  May  4,  when  the 
Poli  Players  will  present  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes.”  Following  the  play  a  dance  will 
be  given  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Trade  Press  Association,  April  28,  will 
be  addressed  by  E.  E.  Pratt,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

The  Abilene  (Texas)  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Abilene  Morn¬ 
ing  Reporter,  has  purchased  a  site  for 
$8,500,  and  will  erect  a  modern  building 
to  house  its  plant 

Stevens  &  King,  Inc.,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Eastern  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Telegram,  outside  of  the  New  England 
territory. 


CATHOLIC  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Editors  and  Publishers  of  Papal  Papers 
to  Meet  Two  Days  in  New  York. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  great  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies  and  the  German  Cath¬ 
olic  Central  Verein  in  New  York  next 
August,  to  last  a  week,  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Catholic  papers  throughout 
the  T.^nlted  States  will  hold  a  two  days’ 
convention  of  their  own  on  August  18 
and  19.  For  several  years  the  Catholic 
Pre.ss  Association  has  been  meeting  at 
the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Catholic 
Federation.  It  is  expected  that  this 
year’s  convention  in  New  York  will  be 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Press  Association.  The  commltee  of 
arrangements,  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  Catholic  papers  of  New  York 
and  vicinity,  have  practically  completed 
plans  for  the  accommodation  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  delegates  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Press  convention. 

The  convention  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  Catholic  clubhouse,  where  meals 
will  also  be  served,  thus  facilitating  the 
work.  After  the  close  of  the  convention 
on  August  19,  the  delegates  wilt  be  tak¬ 
en  in  automobiles  to  Coney  Island, 
where  there  will  be  a  special  dinner  in 
the  evening. 


and  Press  Association,  in  cooperation 
with  the  department  of  journalism  at 
the  University.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  use  the  Senate  chamber 
for  all  the  meetings,  except  the  session 
of  Thursday  afternoon,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  club  room  at  the  Park  Hotel, 
which  will  again  be  headquarters.  At 
the  opening  session  it  is  planned  to 
have  a  stereoptlcon  exhibition  of  paper- 
making  and  Ink-making.  Among  the 
big  attractions  of  the  meeting  will  be 
a  talk  on  advertising  by  Jason  Rogers, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe.  One 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  entertain¬ 
ment  of  some  kind  and  probably  a  ban¬ 
quet  and  one  other  meal  where  all  may 
get  together  will  be  planned. 

Tentative  plans  for  Battle  (Greek's 
entertainment  of  the  Michigan  Press 
and  Printers’  Federation,  May  18,  19, 
and  20,  are  announced  by  President  F. 
W.  Gage.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal;  J.  Clyde  Os¬ 
wald,  of  the  American  Printer,  of  New 
York,  and  W.  C.  Shoemaker,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  main  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  Elks’  Temple,  with  sectional 
meetings  in  other  near-by  halls.  The 
opening  banquet  will  be  staged  at  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  w'lth  Roy  K. 
Moulton,  of  Grand  Rapids;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  of  the  Sanitarium,  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Ashbaugh,  of  Detroit,  as  speak¬ 
ers.  This  banquet  will  follow  the  open¬ 
ing  session  at  which  Mayor  James  W. 
Mar.sh  ■will  welcome  the  visitors,  with 
A.  L.  Miller  giving  a  newspaper  wel¬ 
come,  and  responses  will  be  made  by 
various  officials  of  the  Federation. 
Those  who  will  participate  in  dlscu.sslons 
on  this  occasion  will  be  Stuart  H. 
Perry,  of  Adrian;  J.  B.  Ha.sklns,  of 
Howard  City;  Will  Ralston,  of  Detroit, 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Apsey,  of  Caledonia. 
Thursday  afternoon  from  4  o’clock  on 
will  be  devoted  to  a  reception  for  "long¬ 
time  members  of  the  Michigan  Women’s 
Press  A.ssociatlon.’’ 

The  addre.ss  of  welcome  to  the  Mls- 
•sissippi  Press  Association,  which  meets 
at  Clarksdale.  May  23.  24,  and  25  will 
he,  delivered  by  Oscar  G.  Johnson,  the 
"Gentleman  from  Coahoma.”  Joseph  E. 
Norwood,  the  “Gentleman  from  Fhke,” 
will  respond.  These  two  men  are  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  among  the  really  strong  men  in  the 
I-egislature.  Among  the  entertainments 
promised  the  press  by  the  people  of 
Clarksdale  are  Included  an  auto  trip 
to  Friars  Point,  a  boat  ride  to  Helena. 
Ark.,  an  auto  trip  to  Moon  T.ake,  and 
a  cabaret  dance  at  the  Outing  Club,  to 
’’ay  nothing  of  the  frequent  “eats.” 

The  New  Haven  Press  Club,  with  a 
niemb.rshlp  of  fiftv.  was  organized  on 


Important  Reasons  Why  Every  Morning 
Newspaper  Should  Use 

THE  SUN  NEWS  SERVICE 

The  Oldest,  Livest  and  Fastest  Morning 
News  Service  in  America 


News  of  the  world  from  its  own  correspondents  and  special  writers  abroad 
and  throughout  America. 

Brimming  with  short,  bright,  breezy  stories  and  those  of  the  human  interest 
kind  which  win  subscribers  and  hold  them  year  after  year. 

Big  events  handled  in  masterly  style  by  a  staff  of  writers  who  portray  facts 
with  vividness. 

Fastest  wire  service  in  the  world.  Leased  wires  manned  by  efficient  and  ex¬ 
pert  telegraphers. 

Compelling  features  for  women  readers. 

Absolutely  independent — no  axe  to  grind  nor  views  to  disseminate. 

Indispensable  to  papers  depending  upon  any  monotonous,  heavy,  humdrum, 
routine  press  association  report. 


ASK  TODAY  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  AND  SAMPLE 
OF  LEASED  WIRE  REPORT  IN  YOUR  TERRITORY 

THE  SUN  NEWS  SERVICE 

**  No  Axe  to  Grind** 


General  Offices:  150  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2200  Beekman 
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WHY  FARM  PAPLRS  EXIST 


Interettting  Facts  Presented  to  St.  Paul 

Town  Criers  by  Professor  Kirkwood. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  18. — ^The  Town 
Criers’  Club,  the  association  of  St.  Paul 
advertising  men,  held  a  memorable 
meeting  on  the  night  of  April  14,  where¬ 
at  the  question  was  discussed  of  how 
the  farmer  and  the  city  man  may  be 
brought  into  a  closer  working  relation¬ 
ship;  how  each  may  serve  the  other  to 
the  benefit  of  himself,  and  how  each  is 
dependent  on  the  other  for  material  ad¬ 
vancement.  J.  A.  Davidson,  of  the  Webb 
Publishing  Company,  was  toastmaster. 
F.  W.  Murphy,  of  Wheaton,  Minn.,  one 
of  the  men  who  established  a  modern 
school-building  and  civic  centre  at  that 
place,  spoke  on  "What  the  Community 
Spirit  Can  Accomplish.”  Frank  B. 
White,  secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Publisher!?’  Association,  also  spoke. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Kirkwood,  head  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  and  who 
has  charge  of  the  University  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  publications,  explained 
"Why  Farm  Papers  Exist”;  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  handbook 
of  one  of  the  leading  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  listed  249  farm  papers,  with  a  total 
circulation  of  19,627,000  in  the  United 
States,  and  27  in  Canada,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  788,000.  Taking  the  1910  cen¬ 
sus  report  as  authority,  there  are  6,- 
400,000  farms  in  the  United  States. 
This  means  that,  on  the  average,  there 
are  three  subscribers  to  farm  papers 
for  every  farm. 

Mr.  Kirkwood  outlined  methods  by 
which  farm  papers  serve  their  readers. 
These  jiapers,  he  said,  were  the  most 
efficient  agencies  in  existence  for  the 
promotion  of  prosperity  on  the  farm, 
because  they  got  the  farmers  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  "Farm 
papers,”  said  the  speaker,  "do  this  kind 
of  thing  in  four  ways:  They  transmit 
to  the  farmer  in  popular  terms  the  re¬ 
sults  of  scientific  research  in  agricul¬ 
ture;  they  serve  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  among  farmers  them- 
.selves;  they  fit  method  and  practice  to 
particular  need  and  give  wise  counsel 
and  advice;  they  Inform  through  their 
advertising  columns  as  to  material  and 
equipment  that  will  reduce  labor,  in¬ 
crease  output,  and  multiply  profits. 

Mr.  Kirkwood  expressed  a  belief  that 
the  farmer  of  the  future,  with  new  as- 
plr.itions,  would  be  a  farm  manager,  a 
man  who  would  regard  his  farm  as  a 
bu.sine.ss  enterprise  rather  than  as  a 
I)lace  to  labor,  and  that,  when  this 
farmer  had  made  his  po.sition  felt,  the 
.statement  that  is  made  of  the  farmer 
of  to-day — that  he  shaves  every  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  Gillette,  rides  to  town  in  a 
six-cylinder  car,  and  bathes  at  night  in 
a  white-tiled  bath-room — would  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  something  still  better,  and 
that  this  .something  would  be  a  dis¬ 
counting  of  his  bills  every  month  at 
two  to  ten  ijer  cent,  off  for  cash. 


’Frisco  Press  Club’s  Double  Show 
.V  “Ten  Years  After”  show  will  be 
stage<l  by  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club 
on  April  29,  midnight,  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  Hou.se.  There  will  be  two  parts. 
The  Hr.st  will  be  an  amateur  one-act 
farce,  the  “Black  Cat’s  Dream,”  book  by 
('lyde  C.  We.stover,  music  by  Herman 
Heller.  The  second  part  will  consist  of 
profes.sional  vaudeville  acts. 


New  Life  in  San  Francisco  Club 
San  Francisco,  April  13. — The  News¬ 
paper  Men’s  Club  of  San  Francisco,  now 
out  of  debt,  is  enjoying  new  popularity 
and  activity.  Nearly  all  the  men  on  the 
staffs  of  the  five  large  dailies  of  the  city 
are  members,  and  many  a.ssociate  mem- 
l>ers,  formerly  connected  with  the  local 
press,  aic  joining.  Edward  H.  Hurlbut, 
of  the  Call,  has  been  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  to  succeed  Eugene  Bowles,  of 
the  Bulletin.  Last  Saturday  night,  la¬ 
dies’  night,  the  Club  gave  a  movie  show 
and  dance.  Next  week  the  Club  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  meet  May  Robson  and  her 
company,  and  dance  on  the  theatre 
stage. 


PROVIDENCE  CLUB  SPRUCE.S  UP 

New  Decorations  Add  to  the  Attractive¬ 
ness  of  Its  Headquarters. 

Providench,  It.  I.,  April  17. — S.  .Ashley 
Gibson,  chairman  of  the  house  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  223-225 
Benefit  Street,  has  received  over  fifty 
front-page  matrices  from  the  leading 
dailies  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Club  was  organized  the 
house  committee  has  endeavored  to  fur- 
ni.sh  its  rooms  in  such  a  way  that  the 
(’lub  would  be  just  a  little  different  than 
others.  The  matrices  will  be  used  to 
decorate  the  library,  the  lower  half  of 
the  walls  being  covered  with  the  paste¬ 
board  forms  and  then  painted  in  some 
harmonizing  color. 

The  Club  has  just  completed  decorat¬ 
ing  its  tap-room.  This  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  portrait  and  landscape  paint¬ 
ers  for  some  time.  Various  types  of 
paintings  have  been  placed  on  burlap 
panels,  and  altogether  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  unique  rooms 
of  its  kind  in  New  England.  Such  ar¬ 
tists  as  Col.  H.  Anthony  Dyer,  Cyrus 
Farnum,  S.  U.  Burleigh,  Stacy  Tolman, 
Frank  \V.  Mar.shall,  Norman  MacGil- 
vary,  Koliert  Ni.sliet,  William  C.  Coring, 
Ralph  Foster,  Percy  Albee,  William 
Brigham,  Chester  Dodge,  M.  R.  Halla- 
day,  and  Alden  W.  Brown  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  decorations. 

The  grill-room  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  decorators?,  who  are  putting  a 
scheme  of  Colonial  cartoons  upon  the 
walls. 

INDIANA  A.  P.  MEMBERS  DINE 


Ogden  M.  Reid  and  David  E.  Towne 
Among  the  Speakers  Heard. 

Indianapolis.  April  18. — The  Indiana 
members  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss  held 
their  annual  banquet  to-day.  The 
members  were  the  guests  of  J.  C.  Mc¬ 
Gill,  president  of  the  Indianapolis  .Amer¬ 
ican  Association  baseball  team,  at  the 
opening  game  of  the  season.  Before 
the  game  an  automobile  lide  was  taken. 

Meredith  Nicholson,  the  author,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  acted  as  toa.stmaster. 
Ogden  M.  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  si>oke  on  "Our  Duty  to  the 
Public,”  touching  upon  the  editorial  and 
advertising  policy  of  reliability,  whether 
in  paid  space  or  news  columns. 

Other  speakers  were  David  E.  Town, 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press;  Paul 
Cowles,  of  ('hicago,  superintendent  of 
the  central  division  of  the  Associated 
Press;  John  H.  Holliday,  the  Nestor  of 
Indianapolis  and  Indiana  newspaper- 
dom;  Booth  Tarkington,  the  author,  and 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  .former  Vice- 
President,  and  the  favorite  son  candi¬ 
date  from  Indiana  for  the  Presidential 
chair. 


Maine  Newspaper  Men  Meet 
The  Maine  Daily  Newspaper  .Associa¬ 
tion  met  on  April  12  at  Portland  and 
enjoyed  a  dinner,  after  which  a  huf?ine.ss 
session  was  held.  There  were  numerous 
discu.ssions  of  business  subjects  and  the 
meeting  proved  mo.st  interesting  to 
those  taking  part.  In  attendance  were 
F.  B.  Nichols,  Bath  Time.s,  Hath ;  W.  B. 
Reed,  Bangor  News;  M.  R.  Harrigan, 
Bangor  Coipmercial,  Bangor;  L.  B.  Cos¬ 
tello,  Ijewiston  Sun;  A.  H.  Staple-s,  Lew¬ 
iston  Journal,  Lewiston ;  G.  W.  Verrill, 
Waterville  Sentinel,  Waterville;  Mau¬ 
rice  Hogan,  Daily  Eastern  Argus,  Port¬ 
land;  B.  A.  ('onley,  Portland  Daily 
Pre.ss,  Portland;  William  H.  Dow,  Fred 
H.  Drink  water,  and  F.  S.  Morton.  Even¬ 
ing  Express- Adverti.ser,  Portland. 


No  Publication  "Half  So  Interesting” 
In  sending  his  check  for  a  renewal  of 
his  subscription  to  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  J.  S.  Bailey,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Index  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  writes:  “No 
publication  which  reaches  my  desk  is 
found  to  be  half  so  interesting  as  The 
Editor  and  Pubushesi,  and  you  are 
making  your  paper  better  from  time  to 
time.” 


Good  Year’s  Work  by  F.  H.  Siegfried 

Frederick  H.  Siegfried,  long  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  as  an  advertising  agent  in 
New  York  city,  but  who  retired  to  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  is  the  editor  and  manager 
of  “The  Montclair  Annual — Who’s  Who 
in  Montclair,”  just  issued  for  1916.  The 


Frederick  H.  SiEGFRiro. 

book  contains  250  pages  and  a  map  of 
Montclair,  and  has  a  guaranteed  cir¬ 
culation  of  5,000  copie.s.  It  is  filled  with 
information  and  pictures  concerning  the 
beautiful  suburban  town  it  describes.  It 
carries  a  letter  from  James  H.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  president  of  the  Montclair  Civic 
As.sociation,  thanking  Mr.  Siegfried  for 
dedicating  the  useful  publication  to  that 
.A.Sf?ociation.  In  addition  to  editing  this 
annual,  Mr.  Siegfried  is  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Advertisers'  Service  Bureau 
of  Montclair. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

The  .Advertising  Book,  1916. — Edited 
by  Paul  Terry  Chcrington,  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Bu.siness  .Administration, 
Harvard  University.  Publi.shed  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  for 
the  As.sociated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

In  this  Ixiok  Professor  Cherington  has 
succeeded  in  two  purpo.ses  avowed  in 
the  preface:  First,  “to  give  to  such  per- 
-.sons  as  may  be  interested  in  advertising 
(but  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  inner 
workings  in  modern  forms)  a  clear 
idea  of  what  is  being  done  from  within 
to  make  more  effective  this  part  of  the 
present  day  .selling  mechanism;”  and, 
.second,”  to  help  those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  selling  operations  to  acquire 
a  working  familiarity  with  some  of  the 
events  forming  current  advertising  his¬ 
tory.” 

This  volume,  which  is  not  only  In- 
ten.sely  practical,  but  also  up  to  the 
minute,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  deals  with  advertising  and 
the  distributing  system,  and  the  second 
with  adverti.sing  method.s.  In  its  four¬ 
teen  chapters  it  makes  the  right  .sort  of 
advertising  .shine  like  a  big,  white  dia¬ 
mond  with  many  facets.  Every  phase  of 
adverti.sing.  especially  as  observed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  is  treated  intelligently 
and  without  prejudice.  It  is  a  sort  of  a 
history,  a  year  book,  a  treatise,  and  a 
long  lay  .sermon  combined.  As  publish¬ 
ers  like  to  .say  of  novels,  it  is  "grip¬ 
ping”  In  its  interest  to  the  army  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  consumers  to  whom  it  la 
intended  to  appeal.  Best  of  all.  the 
stamp  of  authority  is  on  every  one  of  its 
600  pages.  It  is  not  expected  that 
every  reader  will  agree  with  all  the 
opinions  expre.ssed.  but  those  views  are 
sufficiently  weigfity  to  warrant  their 
having  a  place  in  the  book.  The  re- 
.sult  of  this  juxtaposition  of  contrasted 
conclusions  is  that  several  sides  can  be 
seen  at  once  and  Judgment  formed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 


Among  the  chapter  topics  are  national 
advertising,  as  related  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  regular  retailers,  chain 
stores,  and  wholesalers;  advertising  and 
the  consumer;  progress  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising;  advance  in  methods  of  analysis; 
advertising  standards;  developments  in 
advertising  mediums;  dlrect-by-mail- 
advertising;  trade-marks  and  brands, 
and  others. 

The  book’s  clear  purpose  is  to  an.swer 
unfair  or  ignorant  attacks  upon  adver¬ 
tising  by  placing  against  them  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  achievement.  This  the  author 
has  done  in  a  convincing  manner. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Lewellyn  E. 
Pratt,  chairman  of  the  educational  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Adverti.sing 
Clubs  of  the  World. 


NORTH  AMERICAN’S  ENTERPRISE 


Novel  Stunt  Performed  by  Promotion 
Department  to  Interest  An  Advertiser. 

The  extent  to  which  a  daily  new.spa- 
per  will  go,  under  the  .spur  of  highly 
competitive  conditions,  to  secure  a  de¬ 
sirable  national  advertising  account, 
has  been  demonstrated  this  week,  by  the 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company  be¬ 
gan  a  Philadelphia  campaign  by  con¬ 
tracting  with  the  Bulletin  for  15,000 
lines  of  display.  The  North  American 
was  not  on  the  list.  The  North  Ameri¬ 
can’s  promotion  department,  presided 
over  by  that  versatile  genius,  Charlie 
Green,  being  one  of  the  most 
alert  in  the  country,  knew  this  fact  be¬ 
fore  the  copy  appeared,  and  had  storm¬ 
ed  the  embattlements,  but  to  no  i)ur- 
pose. 

Then  came  the  bright  idea.  A  four- 
page  advertisement  was  prepared  by 
the  North  American  and  appeared  in 
two  striking  colors  in  the  Westfield  (N. 
Y.)  Republican,  the  home  town  paper  of 
the  Welch  Company.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  was  unique  in  that  it  combined 
every  known  feature  of  effective  adver¬ 
tising  display  and  new’s  presentation. 

The  first  page  carried  articles  headed 
"Big  Victory  Seen  in  Welch  Sales  Ad¬ 
vance.”  "Consolidate  Positions,”  “Next 
Battle  Expected  to  Win  Consumer.” 
“Price  North  American  Pays  for  Keep¬ 
ing  Advertising  Columns  Cleaned,” 
"How  Advertised  Goods  are  Placed  in 
Chain  Stores,”  “Where  They  are  Fight¬ 
ing  To-day,”  etc.  The  editorial  fiage 
“Conducted  in  the  Best  Interests  of  the 
Reader”  contained  editorials  in  regard 
to  Welch’s  “A  Question  of  Policy,”  “Cir¬ 
culation,”  “50,000  Children  arc  Per.son- 
al  Friends,”  etc. 

The  display  advertisements  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  pyramid  make-up  and  every 
ad  was  a  boost  for  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can.  Such  ads  as  “Resort  and  Travel,” 
"Piano  Advertising,”  "Food  Products,” 
“Department  Store  Advertising,”  "  Auto¬ 
mobile  Advertising,”  etc. 

The  last  page  was  a  work  of  art.  be¬ 
ing  a  reproduction  in  colors  of  the 
Welch  trade-mark  and  a  quart  bottle 
of  the  famous  Welch  product,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  suggestion  that  “no  other 
weapon  at  hand  can  be  more  effective 
in  inducing  consumers  to  buy  and 
dealers  to  push  ‘The  National  Drink’ 
than  this  full  page,  attention-compell¬ 
ing  advertisement  which  has  been  de¬ 
signed  and  written  exclusively  for 
Welch’s  by  the  North  American.” 

Whether  this  enterprising  stunt  will 
land  the  North  American  within  the 
breastworks  remains  to  be  seen. 


Made  Money  Through  Ad  Play 

Cleveland,  O.,  April  19. — ^The  Cleve¬ 
land  Advertising  Club  bought  the  entire 
house  recently  for  a  performance 
of  "It  Pays  to  Advertise,’  at  a 
local  theatre.  W.  J.  Haddatz  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  arrangements. 
The  object  was  to  raise  money  to  help 
defray  expen.ses  of  the  Clevelanders’ 
trip  to  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  in 
Philadelphia.  Flowers,  candy,  and  per¬ 
fume  were  distributed  as  souvenirs  by 
Knoble  Brothers,  the  Chandler  &  Budd 
Co.,  CHarence  R.  Crane,  and  Colgate’s. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

ruEVELAND,  O. — Sloman  Advertising 
Company,  Dayton;  capital  stock,  $10,- 
000;  incorporators,  S.  M.  Sloman,  M. 
H.  Sloman,  R.  J.  Sloman,  F.  F.  Hasen- 
stal),  and  A.  E.  Priest. 

New  York  City. — Hawley  Advertis¬ 
ing  t'ompany;  capital  stock,  $25,000; 
adver>ti.sing  contractors  and  agents  and 
general  advertising  ;  incorporators,  John 
H.  Hawley,  K.  Wentworth  Floyd,  and 
Kay  Brown. 

New  York  City. — Philip  Kobbe  Com- 
l)any;  capital  stock,  $30,000;  printing, 
j)Ublicity,  advertising,  etc.,  realty  con¬ 
struction,  etc.;  incoriHirators,  P.  Kobbe, 
44  West  44th  Street;  T.  Carrett,  jr.,  15 
Broad  Street,  New  York;  V.  C.  Kitchen, 
345  Walnut  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

Okimhoma  City,  Okla. — Novelty  Space 
Advertising  Comiiany,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  has  been  incorporated.  Capital 
$25,000.  Incorporators,  I.  A.  Knesa,  F. 
W.  Childers,  V.  L.  Bateman,  and  P.  F. 
Petersen. 

New  York  City. — Fonda-Haupt  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $5,000;  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  busine.ss;  directors, 
Douw  H.  Fonda,  of  Plandome,  Dong  Isl¬ 
and;  William  A.  Haupt,  of  Bronxville, 
and  Joseph  J.  Bonneau,  of  Richmond 
Hill. 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. — A.  H.  Seaman  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  propre- 
tors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  and 
magazines;  directors,  Jacques  L.  Wol- 
denberg,  John  O.  Hayden,  and  Emanuel 
C.  Davidson,  all  of  New  York  City. 


New  York  City. — Rexet  Publishing 
Corporation;  capital  stock,  $10,000; 
l>ul>lishing,  printing,  and  general  adver- 
ti.sing;  directors,  John  C.  Schemm,  C. 
Wood  Tatham,  and  M.  E.  Hefferman, 
all  of  New  York  city.’ 

Canisteo,  N.  Y. — Steuben  .Advertising 
Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000; 
general  advertising  business;  directors, 
Harry  W.  Kellogg,  Archibald  H.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  and  Deon  L.  Hough,  all  of  Can¬ 
isteo. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

El-oenk,  Dre. — The  Daily  Guard  has 
become  the  property  of  J.  E.  Shelton, 
who  will  act  as  managing  editor,  and 
Charles  H.  Fisher,  who  is  associated 
with  him  financially.  Mr.  Shelton  has 
been  news  editor  of  the  Morning  Reg¬ 
ister  for  the  past  two  years. 

Lansing,  Mich. — The  Morning  Press, 
which  has  been  in  operation  here  more 
than  a  year,  has  suspended  publication. 

Ati.antio  (’ity,  N.  j. — The  Review, 
the  re.sort’s  oldest  newspaper,  has  been 
purchased  by  (Congressman  I.saac 
Bacharach,  Harvey  K.  Eaton,  and  al¬ 
lied  interests,  and  merged  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  Gazette,  of  which  Capt.  Harry  E. 
.Smith  is  owner  and  publisher.  Capt. 
Smith  has  been  elected  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  new  company, 
•lames  M.  Healey,  editor  of  both  the  Re¬ 
view  and  the  Sunday  Gazette,  as  ‘’■"- 
merly  conducted,  will  continue  in  that 
capacity  under  the  new  arrangement. 


Everett,  .Mas.s. — George  Murphy,  for 
twenty-five  years  editor  and  one  of  the 
liroprietors  of  the  Republican-Herald, 
has  sold  his  intere.st  in  the  paper  to 
('haiies  T.  Hali.  who  has  Ix'en  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  paper. 

Sargent,  Neb. — M.  Dorkosky,  who 
has  been  owner  and  editor  of  the  Read¬ 
er  for  the  last  nine  years,  sold  the  pa¬ 
per  to  G.  E.  Uvermore,  superintendent 
of  the  Comstock  schools.  Mr.  Liver¬ 
more  has  aiso  liought  the  Sargent  News 
and  con.solidated  it  with  the  Leader. 

Mobile,  Ala. — Frederick  I.  Thompson, 
chief  owner  and  president  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister,  has  become  president  of  the  cor. 
poration  publishing  the  Item,  and  that 
paper  is  now  being  published  at  the 
Register  plant.  The  Register  last  year 
celebrated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
its  publication,  and  is  one  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  landmarks  of  the  country.  The 
Item  was  established  in  188  4.  Mr. 
Thomp.son  is  also  the  chief  op 

the  Meridian  (Missi.s.sippi)  l>ispatoh 
and  is  interested  in  .several  New  York 
magazine.s. 


Wears  a  Newspajier  Printetl  on  Satin 

At  an  advertising  costume  party  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  G. 
Kaufmann,  250  West  82d  Street,  New 
ifork,  last  Saturday,  one  of  the  guests 
appeared  as  a  Tribune  Girl  dre.ssed  in  a 
gown  made  from  a  complete  issue  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  printed  on  white 
satin.  Other  co.stumes  represented  were 
adverti.sed  article.s,  and  moving  pictures 
were  taken  of  the  party. 


Davis  Estate  Valued  at  $250,000 
.The  will  of  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
filed  at  MTiite  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday 
for  probate,  leaves  his  estate  in  trust 
for  the  widow,  Elizabeth  Genevieve 
McCoy  Davis,  and  their  daughter  Hope. 
.Mrs.  Davis  is  to  have  the  Income  until 
the  daughter  is  twenty-one,  when  they 
shall  divide  it.  But  if  the  widow  re¬ 
marries.  the  entire  income  goes  to  the 
d-aughter  until  she  is  twenty-one,  when 
she  is  to  get  half  the  principal,  and  the 
income  from  the  remainder.  Charles 
Belmont  Davis,  a  brother,  is  to  be  the 
author’s  literary  executor.  He  and  Nora 
Davis  Farrar,  a  sister,  who  lives  in  Tur- 
goo.se^  B.  C.,  are  to  have  such  per.sonal 
effects  as  the  widow  does  not  de.sire  to 
keep.  The  estate  is  said  to  amount  to 
$250,000. 


Wolffram  Estate  Coes  to  Widow 

Charles  Berthold  Wolffram,  editor  and 
puldisher  of  -  the  New  Yorker  Herold, 
who  die<l  .April  3,  leaving  more  than 
$50,000,  gave  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Amalie 
W'olffram,  of  7  West  95th  Street,  his 
entire  estate,  by  his  will,  filed  April  10. 
By  a  codicil  he  gave  the  income  from 
thirty  tjonds  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
worth  $30,000,  to  his  son,  Hertiert  W. 
Wilffram,  for  life,  the  principal  of  the 
bonds  to  l)c  distributed  equally  among 
his  si.sters  at  his  death. 


The  busiest  place  in  town  next  week 
will  be  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


The  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  sells  its  space  for 
cash  only. 

An  inflexible  rule  admits 
of  no  “exchange”  of 
space  with  anyone. 

And  a  Flat  Rate  of  15 
cents  to  everyone  gives 
fair  treatment  to  all  alike. 


NEWSPAPER  CENSUS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Showing  What  Newspapers  are  Read  in  the  Homes 
at  the  National  Capital 

The  following  information  was  obtained  from  .a  source  independent  of  The 
Washington  Star  or  of  any  other  newspaper;  is  certified  to  as  to  its  exact  correct¬ 
ness;  was  obtained  within  the  last  two  weeks,  and  is  available  for  inspection  as 
to  details  and  verification  by  any  one  interested. 

Inquiry  was  made  at  every  hfiine  on  representative  blocks  scattered  in  each 
section  of  the  city.  Out  of  all  of  the  homes  visited,  where  daily  newspapers  are 
read,  it  was  found  that 

780  Read  The  Evening  Star 
195  Read  The  Evening  Times 
222|Read  The  Morning  Post 
250 'Read  The  Morning  Herald 

Tliesc  figures  show  that  975  evening  pa|>ers  are  read  in  the  homes,  compared 
with  472  morning  papers,  or  more  than  twice  as  many.  The  figures  also  show  that 
there  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  Evening  Stars  read  in  the  homes  as  any 
other  Washington  paper,  morning  or  evening. 

THE  SUNDAY  SITUATION 

Out  of  the  830  homes  visited  where  Sunday  newspapers  are  read 

650  Res^d  The  Sunday  Star 

348  Read  The  Sunday  Post 

208  Read  The  Sunday  Herald 

154  Read  The  Sunday  Times 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  information  obtained  from  each  home  shows  that 

439  read^The  Sunday  Star  but  did  not  read  The  Sunday  Post 
137  read  The  Sunday  Post  but  did  not  read  The  Sunday  Star 
211  read  both  The  Sunday  Star  and  The  Sunday  Post 

Of  the  208  who  read  The  Sunday  Herald,  29  did  not  read  cither  The  Sunday 
Star  or  The  Sunday  Post,  and  of  the  1.S4  who  read  The  Sunday  Times  17  did  not 
read  cither  of  the  5-ccnt  Sunday  morning  pain-rs 

The  full  details  of  the^above  census  from  every 
home  on  each  block  visited  may  be  obtained  at  The 
Washington  Star  office  by  any  one  interested  ;  also 
information  as  to  three  other  similar  censuses  taken 
within  the  past  three  years,  showing  the  same  general 
result,  with  minor  differences. 

I»%\  \,  CAHIIOl.i,  W.  Y.  I'KKIIV  X  .1.  E.  I,I  T/, 

Kaxtirn  llcprisenlative  H'cstrrn  llt'prr»rnt<itlvei> 

TrIlMiiie  Btiililing,  New  York.  First  National  Bank  Bhig.,  Chicago. 
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Lett«’  to  Editor  of  Indianapolis  Star: — 
RecogolxlDf;  “Flaneur’s  authorltatirc  delrlns 
Into  biatorlcal  matters,  several  readers  of  tbe 
Flaneur  letters  in  tbe  Star  ask  bis  Judarment 
on  tbe  seven  Kreatcst  empires  and  tbe  approxi¬ 
mate  area  of  each,  includlUK  Spain  vrben  sbe 
ruled  a  ereat  part  of  both  Americas,  and  tbe 
cv»nquests  of  Gbensis  Kban,  etc.” — Dr,  II,  P. 
Clark,  Indianapolis. 


For  Price  and  Territory  trrite: 

THE  DAILY  “FLANEUR  ”  LETTER  OFFICE 

Munser  BuiMinc  Washincton,  D.  C. 


THE 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


Member  A.  B.  C. 

Accepts  advertising  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  of  the  largest  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of  any  New 
Orleans  newspaper  or  no  pay. 
THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
Adveitiaing  Repreaentativea 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louia 


What  Do  You  Know  About  This? 

The  Timea-Leader  la  the  only  one  of  the 
three  Aew  Haven,  Conn.,  evening  newapa- 
pera  which  opened  ita  hooka  to  the  recent 
audit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louia 


to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

aoR^TH5a5r.‘:!!..i5o,ooo 


Wm.  A.  Woodbury’s  Book 


Attracts 
Women 
and  Girl 
Readera 
The  Subject 
and  tbo 
Author 
Combine 
to  make  it 
a  Happy 
Premium. 


ELIOT 
LORD, 
110  W.  S4 
New 
Tot!r 


WIUJAM  A  ^JODMJRV, 


MONEY  IN  THIS  TOWN 
Colorado  Springs  has  $12,000,000  In  bank 
deposita-^400  for  each  person. 

THE  TELENSRAPH 
Is  tbe  paper  these  depositors  read. 

J,  P.  McKInnev  A  Son 
New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


Newspaper  Properties 

Speclslizing  In  Central  West  and  Southern 
Dailies.  ConSdential  correspondence  with 
Buyers  or  Sellers  invited. 

A.  S.  PORTER 

118-120  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  MIek. 


Having  the  confidence  of  its 
readers 

DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

produces  sure  results. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHS  WANTED 
We  wish  to  secure  a  reliable  correspondent  In 
every  large  city  in  tbe  United  States  to  fur- 
uixh  ns  with  new,  exclusive  feature  photn- 
grapbx  of  prominent  people,  interesting  events 
and  strung  human-interest  subjeets.  Ooo<l 
prices  fop  Orst-class  material.  Write  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE,  3.3 
West  42nd  St..  New  York  City. 


MAILS’  “MIDNIGHT  FROLIC” 

Souvenir  Programme  Will  Contain  Big 
Surpritie  for  Eiach  Guest. 

Practically  everyone  of  Importance  in 
the  advertising  world  will  be  at  the 
Evening  Mail’s  "Midnight  Frolic”  to  be 
held  at  Amsterdam  Roof,  on  the  night 
of  April  27.  Hundreds  of  Invitations 
to  the  affair,  sent  out  by  the  advertising 
promotion  department  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  have  already  been  accepted. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  will  be  the  souvenir  programme, 
which  will  contain  a  big  surprise  for 
each  guest  on  the  front  page.  A  special 
vaudeville  .stunt  will  be  put  on  by  Gold¬ 
berg,  the  Mail's  cartooni.st.  The  mana- 
berg,  the  Mail's  cartoonist,  and  a  special 
supper  will  be  served. 

It  is  planned  by  the  staffs  of  the  pa¬ 
per  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  nights  in  the  history  of  newspaper- 
dom  of  New  York  city.  Dull  care  and 
business  will  be  absolutely  banished 
from  the  place,  and  fun  and  frolic  will 
be  king  and  queen  from  start  to  finish 
of  the  occasion. 

NEWSPAPER  CHANGES  AT  POMONA 

California  Dailies  Consolidate  and  Free 
Paper  Coes  on  Paid  Basis. 

Pomona,  Cal.,  April  19. — The  newspa¬ 
per  situation  has  been  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved  in  Pomona  by  recent  changes. 
The  Daily  Bulletin,  publi.shed  mornings, 
except  Monday,  by  the  King  Printing 
Company,  has  changed  over  from  a  free 
distribution  to  a  paid  basis.  The  Po¬ 
mona  Daily  Review  has  consolidated 
with  the  Pomona  Daily  Progress  as  the 
Pomona  Progress  and  Daily  Re¬ 
view.  H.  G.  Tingley,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Review,  becomes  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Progress  and  Review, 
with  W.  A.  Stevens  and  Almon  Richard¬ 
son,  who  incorporated  the  Pomona  Pro¬ 
gress  a  few  weeks  ago.  Roy  Driscoll, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Review,  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  Howard  C. 
Kegley,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Press  Humorists’  Association,  who  was 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Pomona 
Progress,  is  city  editor  of  the  Progress 
and  Review. 

The  consolidation  removed  one  paper 
from  the  evening  field  and  leaves  a 
morning  and  an  evening  paper. 

The  Progress  Publishing  Company 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  $75,000,  of 
which  $40,000  has  been  subscribed.  The 
plant  of  the  Review  will  be  sold. 

Won’t  Be  Worked  for  Ball  Scores 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  has 
announced  to  its  patrons  that  it  cannot 
answer  telephone  calls  regarding  base¬ 
ball  games,  and  cannot  give  out  scores 
or  other  Information  about  this  sport. 
Included  in  Its  .statement  are  some  sta¬ 
tistics  showing  the  number  of  calls  of 
this  nature  answered  la.vt  year  and 
the  time  of  its  employees  thus  taken, 
and  reports  from  the  telephone  company 
showing  the  number  of  calls  for  the 
Star-Telegram  office  which  found  all 
lines  busy.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
Star-Telegram  is  the  fir.st  paper  in 
Texas  to  adopt  this  policy  with  regard 
to  telephone  information  on  hall  games. 

Police  Records  Not  Public 

In  an  editorial  in  reference  to  Chiei 
Young’s  recent  order  denying  report- 
er.s  access  to  the  police  reports,  the  Po¬ 
lice  Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the  St. 
Ixitiis  (Mo.)  Police  Department,  say. s’ 
"It  is  a  mi.stake  to  assume  that  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Police  Department  are  pub¬ 
lic.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  statutes  requiring  the  Police  De¬ 
partment  to  keep  public  records.  They 
are  open  at  any  time  for  inspection  at 
the  hands  of  properly  authorized  of¬ 
ficials  and  will  continue  to  be.  Anyone 
familiar  with  police  matters  must  know 
that  in  a  great  city  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Police  Department  to  per¬ 
form  Its  work  properly  if  everything 
it  was  doing  became  a  public  matter." 


OPPORTUNITY  STILL  KNOCKING 

Plenty  of  Room  for  Boy  Who  Works  and 

Saves.  Speakers  Tell  P.  J.  G.  10  Club. 

Opportunity  is  still  beckoning  to  the 
boy  who  works  and  saves  and  prac¬ 
tices  honesty  in  his  business  dealings. 
So  speakers  told  the  boys  of  the  P.  J.  G. 
10-Cluh,  .sellers  of  the  Curtis  publica¬ 
tions  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  at  a  luncheon 
held  recently  In  the  Commercial  club- 
room.s,  that  city. 

The  speakers  were  Miss  Margaret  H. 
Goodrich,  district  manager  for  the  Cur¬ 
tis  people:  William  Macferran,  of  the 
State  Savings  Bank;  J.  Will  Kelley,  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  and  J.  E.  Griest, 
business  manager  of  the  Capper  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  opportunity  for  the  poor  boy  is 
just  as  bright  as  ever,  Mr.  Macferran 
explained,  if  the  boy  will  make  it  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  save  a  portion  of  his  earnings, 
however  small  they  may  be.  “To  spend 
all  you  make,”  he  said,  "is  failure.  Keep 
what  It  is  not  necessary  to  spend.  Save 
It.  Nothing  is  too  small  to  save.  To 
not  .save  means  misery.  To  waste  means 
a  spendthrift.” 

Mr.  Kelley  welcomed  the  hoys  as  the 
future  business  men  of  Topeka,  and  in¬ 
vited  them  back  to  the  Club. 

Mr.  Greist  told  how  the  paper  and 
ink  for  the  big  publications  are  made, 
how  the  papers  are  printed,  folded,  and 
stitched,  and  the  care  neces.sary  to  have 
them  sent  out  in  every  direction  so  as 
to  reach  every  city  on  the  same  day. 

Miss  Goodrich,  who  presided  at  the 
luncheon  and  introduced  the  speakers, 
gave  a  .short  talk  In  which  she  explained 
the  training  for  busine.ss  life  given  by 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  to  the 
boys  who  sell  papers.  This  includes 
clubs,  Young  Men’s  (’hristian  A.ssocia- 
tion  memberships,  and  other  rewards 
for  merit. 


Paris  Beacon’s  New  Owners 

Fred  A.  Feare  and  William  F.  Ixatli, 
of  the  Commercial-Tribune,  have  con¬ 
cluded  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Paris  (Ill.)  Daily  Beacon,  one  of  the 
leading  Republican  dailies  of  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon’s  district.  Mr.  Feare  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Wi.sconsin,  was  connected  for 
years  with  the  Minneapofis  Tribune,  and 
was  head  of  a  large  Job  establishment 
there.  He  ha.s  been  foreman  of  the 
(’’ommercial-Tribune  composing  room 
for  ten  years,  and  Is  president  of  the 
Tribune  Printing  Company.  Mr.  Death 
Is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  helped  es- 
tabli.sh  the  Newport  News  Daily  Press. 
He,  became  connected  with  the  Com¬ 
mercial-Tribune  in  1906  as  a  copy-read¬ 
er,  and  by  .successive  promotions,  reach¬ 
ed  the  managing  editorship,  and  later 
the  presidency  of  the  Commercial-Trib¬ 
une  Company.  Mr.  Feare  will  have 
charge  of  the  business  department,  and 
Mr.  Death  the  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments. 


Paris  Fire  Ends  One  Daily 

Paris,  Tex..  April  17. — It  ha.s  lieen  de¬ 
cided  that  there  will  be  but  one  daily 
newspaper  plant  at  Paris.  Both  the 
Morning  News  and  the  Evening  Advo- 
c-ate  lo.st  their  entire  plants  in  the  re¬ 
cent  big  fire.  The  News  carried  in¬ 
surance  of  $16,000,  and  has  purchased 
new  equipment,  which  will  be  in.stalled 
as  soon  as  a  building  is  made  ready. 
The  Advocate  carried  only  $8,000  insur¬ 
ance,  which,  it  is  said,  little  more  than 
covered  Indebtedness  against  the  plant. 


To  Hold  Hearing  on  Paper  Freight  Rate 
Wasuincston,  April  19. — A  hearing 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  May  1  at  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  through  Examiner  Bell,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  Dake  Superior 
Paper  Company  agaln.st  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  itailway 
Company  and  others,  in  connection  with 
the  rate  on  news  print  paper  from  the 
company’s  mills  to  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
and  other  points. 


London  Papers  Cut  in  Two 
Ixindoners  are  getting  their  daily 
news  in  more  condensed  form  than  ever 
before  in  history.  It  was  never  serve<l 
up  to  them  in  an:^thing  like  the  man¬ 
ner  in  the  United  States  where  the 
headlines  come  pretty  close  to  convey¬ 
ing  the  story,  but  an  effort  at  terse¬ 
ness  and  conciseness  has  been  made  in 
the  telling  of  the  story  that  is  quite  an 
Innovation  in  journalism  here.  The 
change  was  made  necessary  by  the 
regulations  governing  the  imiMjrta- 
lion  of  paper — a  measure  of  economy 
brought  on  by  the  war — which  reduced 
the  supply  of  print  paper  and  resulted 
in  the  publishers  of  the  great  dailie.s 
deciding  to  cut  down  the  size  of  their 
edition  to  altout  one-half  of  what  they 
were  before  March  1  last,  when  the  law 
became  operative. 


Dinner  a  Bait  to  Newsboys 

An  appeal  to  the  inner  boy  is  the 
basis  of  an  offer  which  is  proving  an 
unusually  strong  Incentive  for  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review’s 
carrier  organization.  A  big  banquet  will 
be  spread  with  every  carrier  numbered 
as  a  guest  if  the  gain  in  circulation 
made  by  the  paper  during  the  best 
three-week  period  since  Christmas  Is 
exceeded  by  the  showing  of  the  three 
weeks  from  April  1  to  April  22.  In 
addition,  special  prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  the  boys  who  turn  in  the  largest 
number  of  new  contracts,  while  Individ¬ 
ual  work  will  be  given  the  regular  com¬ 
pensation  whether  the  banquet  be¬ 
comes  a  reality  or  not. 


Newsboys  See  a  Picture  Show 

Newsboys  of  Fort  Worth  were  guests 
of  Manager  Healy,  of  the  Healy  Pic¬ 
ture  Show,  to  see  the  "Battle-Cry  of 
Peace.”  The  newsies,  more  than  10(1 
strong,  were  marshalled  into  line  at  the 
Fort  Worth  Record  office  by  Circulation 
Manager  G.  J.  Desmond  and  D.  T.  Gop¬ 
her,  who  has  been  providing  amusement 
for  the  newsboys  for  the  la.st  twenty- 
five  years.  Hot  coffee  and  sandwiches 
were  first  served  the  bws  through  the 
courtsey  of  the  Mecca  Caf6,  and  they 
then  proceeded  to  the  picture  show. 

Austin  Newsboys  Organize 

The  permanent  organization  of  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  Newsboys’  Association 
was  effected  last  Sunday  afternoon  at 
a  meeting  of  about  sixteen  newsies  in 
the  office  of  Probation  Officer  Dyman  J. 
Bailey.  Victor  Machet  was  chairman. 
The  following  officers  were  elected; 
President,  George  Couireges;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Thomas  I.  Brennan;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Victor  Machet.  Mr.  Bailey 
was  named  adviser  of  the  Club.  Douis 
Nalle  was  made  manager  of  the  ba.se- 
hall  team,  and  Robert  Brennan,  captain. 

Newsboys  Study  Ornithology 

The  carrying  and  vending  of  news¬ 
papers  do  not  necessarily  confiict  with 
the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge. 
The  newsboys  of  Hopkins,  Minn.,  have 
organized  a  club  for  the  study  of  orni¬ 
thology,  the  chief  aim  being  not  only  to 
learn  all  atKiut  birds,  but  to  protect 
them.  The  youngsters  are  quite  en- 
thu.sia.stic  in  their  new  venture. 

Newsboys  Organize  Ball  Team 

The  new.sboys  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have 
organized  their  baseball  team  for  1916, 
and  will  play  their  first  game  to-mor¬ 
row. 

HOW  IT  HAPI>ENED. 

(From  the  Cioclnnatl  Enquirer.) 

"I  see  that  the  OM  Foxy  has  failed  In  busi¬ 
ness,”  remarked  the  Uroueb.  “How  did  it 
liapiH-n'/’’ 

“Too  imich  ailvertlsliig,’’  replied  the  Wise 
<!ii.r. 

“lint  he  never  advertlm’d,”  protesleil  the 
Groueli. 

■No,"  but  bia  com)M'titor8  did.”  replied  the 
Wine  Guy. 
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NEWSPAPER  ACTIVITIES  IN  MANY  CITIES 

Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  will  reproduce 
the  fine  paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Mu¬ 
seum  in  a  series  of  beautiful  photogra¬ 
vure  supplements,  beginning  with  its  is¬ 
sue  of  Sunday,  .\pril  30,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sundays.  Among  the  artists 
whose  work  will  be  reproduced  are  Bou- 
guereau,  Frere,  L’Hermitte,  Boldini, 
Trumbull,  Van  Cleef,  Spangenberg,  and 
Stanic.  A  reproduction  of  “The  Madon¬ 
na  Enthroned,”  as  painted  by  Bernar- 
dine  Lulni,  the  costliest  painting  in  the 
Musuem’s  collection,  which  was  recently 
acquired,  was  issued  as  a  supplement 
in  last  Sunday’s  Eagle. 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  has 
been  conducting  a  free  cooking  school 
during  the  last  week,  with  Mrs.  Eliza 
Q.  Fothergill  as  cvUinary  exi)ert.  The 
school  closed  Saturday  with  a  baking 
contest  in  which  several  hundred  prizes 
were  given.  Cakes  entered  in  the  bak¬ 
ing  contest  were  given  to  charity.  The 
Star-Telegram  secured  a  nice  lot  of 
advertising  through  this  feature. 


The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  contest  in  which  six  cash 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  letters  on 
daily  features  published  by  this  news¬ 
paper.  A  first  prize  of  $10  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  prize  of  $1  are  offered  for  the  best 
and  second  best  letters  of  100  words  on 
the  best  feature  carried  by  the  Record. 
A  first  prize  of  $5  and  a  second  of  $1 
are  offered  for  the  best  and  second  best 
letters  on  the  .second  best  feature,  and 
a  first  prize  of  $2.50  and  a  second  prize 
of  $1  are  offered  for  the  l)est  and  second 
be.st  letters  on  the  third  Ijest  feature 
of  the  Record. 


The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  cele¬ 
brated  its  sixth  birthday  April  18.  When 
the  paper  was  a  year  old,  on  April  18, 
1911,  its  paid  circulation  was  30,165 


MEMBERSA.N.P.A. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  our  headquarters  at  26 
Beaver  Street,  (take  subway  to 
Bowling  Green),  any  day  before 
three  o’clock  and  witness  the 
distribution  of  news  by  mechani¬ 
cal  process.  Our  plant  is  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  profit  by  inspect¬ 
ing  It. 

Central  News  of  America 
J.  B.  Shale,  President 


I  (Hotirka  I 

iatlg  QIapital 

Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1916,  as 
sworn  to  in  Government 
report. 

3  2,55  1 

And  as  conBrmed  by  I 
report  of  The  Audit  I 
Bureau  of  Circulationa. 


Publisher. 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 


copies.  Its  average  paid  circulation  fon 
March,  1916,  was  65,765  copies,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  five  years  of  15,746.  The  gain 
in  adverti.sing  is  correspondingly  large. 


The  advertising  records  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch  are  l>eing  knocked 
galley-west.  Last  Friday  the  paper  car¬ 
ried  199  columns  of  paid  advertising, 
and  on  Sunday  350  columns.  In  the 
latter  was  included  a  .sixteen-page  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  Z.  L.  White  Co.,  and  a 
four-page  section  for  another  store. 


The  Newark  (O.)  News  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.  has  ordered  a  new  four- 
deck  Goss  Straightline  perfecting  press, 
to  be  Installed  June  1,  1917.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  a  color  attachment. 


As  a  first  aid  to  the  automobile  tourist, 
the  Chicago  Examiner  has  estatJished  a 
touring  bureau  at  2204  .Michigan  .\ve- 
nue,  Chicago,  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
Automobile  Row.  Touring  data,  maps, 
etc,,  will  be  supplied  to  motorists  free 
of  charge.  .\ny  information  concerning 
road  routes  in  and  out  of  Chicago,  or 
anywhere  in  the  Middle  West,  will  be 
.supplied  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who 
writes  the  Chicago  Examiner's  touring 
bureau. 


The  Kingston,  (Ont.)  Whig  issued  a 
fifty-six  page  Progress  and  Pro.sperity 
number  on  April  8.  The  first  four  pages 
were  printed  on  coated  paper,  the  out- 
.side  page  being  in  four  colors  with  a 
design  showing  the  tlags  of  the  Allies 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  maple  leaves. 
The  number  was  well  received  and  the 
edition  was  soon  exhausted. 


The  Oshawa,  (Ont.)  Reformer  ran  a 
special  prize  bargain  page  on  April  14. 
It  invited  readers  to  name  the  Ijest  bar¬ 
gain  mentioned  on  the  page.  The  per¬ 
son  first  naming  the  advertisement  pro- 
'nounced  by  a  committee  of  advertising 
experts  to  bo  the  best  received  a  sub¬ 
stantial  prize. 


History  Prizes  for  Newark  Pupils 

More  than  1,000  prizes  will  be  award¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  Times  to  pupils 
of  the  schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the 
best  essay  on  “The  History  of  Newark 
from  Its  Settlement  to  the  Present 
Day.”  The  contest  will  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  250th  anniverswiry  of  the  founding 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  commences  on 
May  1,  and  lasts  through  October,  and 
will  be  open  to  all  the  pupils  of  the 
public,  private,  parochial,  and  high 
schools.  The  prizes  will  consist  of  500 
Tiffany  .silver  medals  for  the  best  es¬ 
says,  and  for  the  next  best  500  en¬ 
graved  certificates  of  merit  will  be 
awarded.  In  addition  to  the  prizes 
awarded  to  the  pupils,  the  teachers  of 
the  high  schools  and  grammar  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  public  schools  will  receive 
prizes  for  the  work  of  their  pupils. 


Bell's  Newsstand  Proposal  Dead 
The  plan  proposed  by  License  Com¬ 
missioner  Bell,  of  New  York  city,  to 
dispo.se  of  new.sstand  licen.ses  at  auc¬ 
tion  is  practically  dead.'  Public  senti¬ 
ment,  exerted  in  behalf  of  .several  thou¬ 
sand  dealers,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  operated  their  stands  for  years, 
has  had  its  effect  on  the  Board  of  Es¬ 
timate,  and  the  highe.st  bidder  propo- 
.sition  will  be  withdrawn.  New.stlealers 
stand  ready  to  pay  the  city  an  increa.sed 
license  fee  and  have  proposed  a  plan 
whereby  fees  will  be  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  stand  earnings. 


The  Pittston  (Pa.)  Gazette  has 
neen  transferred  from  the  associate  to 
the  active  class  of  .\.  N.  P.  A.  mem¬ 
bership. 


Pittsburgh  Publishers'  Election 

PiTTSBUROH,  Pa.,  April  19. — The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Publishers*  Association  has 
elected  the  following  officers;  George 
S.  Oliver,  of  the  Gazette-Times  and  the 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  president:  A.  E. 
Braun,  of  the  Post  and  the  Sun,  vice- 
president;  Edward  Hope,  of  the  Leader, 
treasurer,  and  Elmer  R.  Stoll,  secre¬ 
tary.  The  Pitt.sburgh  publishers  have 
voluntarily  given  a  10  per  cent,  raise 
to  all  employees  of  the  press  room.s,  the 
raise  taking  effect  April  10  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  September  19,  1917.  Bet¬ 
ter  financial  conditions  in  the  entire 
Ifittsburgh  district  is  the  rea.son  as- 
cril>ed  for  the  raise. 


Sioux  City  Papers  Complain  of  Rates 

VVashi.n'uto.n,  April  19. — A  complaint 
has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commi.s.sion  by  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Sioux  City  Trili- 
une,  and  the  Perkins  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Sioux  City  Jour¬ 
nal,  directed  against  the  freight  rate  on 
news  print  paper  from  International 
Fall.s,  Minn.  It  is  charged  that  the  rates 
to  Sioux  City  are  unrea.sonal)le  and 
excessive  when  compared  with  the 
rates  from  International  Falls  to  points 
in  Iowa  and  Mis.souri,  the  rate  to  Sioux 
City  being  three  and  four  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  higher. 


Newspaper  Fire  Insurance 
Iowa  newsi)aper  publishers  have  sug- 
ge.sted  a  mutual  fire  insurance  system 
which  will  enable  them  to  secure  pro¬ 
tection  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  now 
available.  The  newly  organized  Iowa 
('itiz<>n.s’  Fund  .Mutual  Insurance  .\s- 
sociation,  of  .Ma.son  City,  has  agreed  to 
make  a  special  cla.ss  for  such  news¬ 
papers  and  printing  plants  as  are  de- 
.siraible  risks,  giving  them  a  rate  basetl 
on  the  loss  exi>erience  of  the  cla.s.s.  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Iowa  Press  .\.s.sociation 
have  .submitted  the  i)lan  to  publishers 
who  have  it  under  advisement. 


More  Baseball  Spare  in  Cleveland 
So  pleased  is  James  Dunn,  new  own¬ 
er  of  the  Cleveland  Baseball  Club,  alias 
the  Indians,  with  the  support  given  his 
acquisition  of  the  Club  by  the  local 
sporting  writers,  that  he  has  invited 
the  members  of  that  fraternity  to  a 
dinner  next  Tuesday,  preceding  the 
.game  between  the  Indians  and  the 
White  Sox.  from  Chicago.  Charles  Com- 
iskey.  pre.sidant  of  the  Chicago  Club,  is 
expected  to  i)re.side. 

Prosperity  in  Jackson,  Mich. 
Jai'kson,  .Mich.,  the  home  of  the 
Jack.son  Patriot,  of  whi<-h  .Milo  W. 
Whittaker  is  manager,  rs  enjoying  an 
unusual  degree  of  pro.si)erity.  .Nearly 
$3,00(1,1)1)0  worth  of  liuilding  oi)erations 
are  under  way,  and  the  city  is  growing 
faster  than  it  can  take  care  of  the  peo- 
r>le.  The  Patriot  is  heading  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Its  gain  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  in  foreign  business 
was  50  per  cent. 


Baltimore  Sun's  Ball  League 
Bai.ti.mokk,  Md.,  .April  20. — The  Even¬ 
ing  Sun  has  organized  the  Schoolboy 
Ba.seball  League,  made  up  of  clubs  from 
city  .school.s.  .A  similar  organization  last 
sea.son  developed  some  players  that  give 
promi.s»>  of  l>ecoming  profe.s.sionals.  The 
sea.son  this  year  will  run  from  .April  26 
to  al)out  June  12.  There  will  lie  more 
Jhan  forty  teams.  The  Sun  will  give 
numerous  prizes. 


$10,000  Publicity  Fund  for  Camden 
Camden  (.N.  J.)  City  Council  has  pass¬ 
ed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  Pub¬ 
licity  and  Welfare  Committee  of  that 
city  to  expend  $t0,(i()()  for  imblicity. 
The  money  was  appropriated  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  civic  and  industrial  exposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Camden 
from  .May  18  to  27. 


A  man  in  Ikmver  had  his  rea.son  re¬ 
stores!  by  advertising.  So  there  you 
are:  Adverti.se  or  stay  crazy. 


Now  Ready  for  Delivery! 

LARGE  SCALE 

MEXICO  MAP 

In  Colors 

Size  28  X  36  inches. 

Can  be  (Nunblned  with  Kur4»|'ean  War  Zone 
Map,  niakinj?  i<k*al  UefereiK'e  War  Chart. 

low  prit'e  (|naiitity  orders. 
Exclusive  territory  res4‘rved  for  Live 
Wire  Newspajiers. 

Send  2oC.  for  sample  pontpuid. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Premium  and  Advertising  Specialties. 

1606  Hey  worth  Building.  Chicago 


The  Ad-Route 

A  bi-weekly,  pocket-size  magazine, 
carrying  Jiour  message  direct  to  your 
advertisers. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

(or  Room  141 ,  A.  N.  P.  A.) 


Dr.  Barnard^ s 
Food  Page 

We  are  now  allotting 
territory 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
Pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
41  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK 


CIRCULATION 

SERVICE 


Secure  our  d<‘iH‘ndHlde  orgnnizution  when  you 
desire  to  increase  the  circulation  of  your 
iiewspa]N-r.  Fur  years  we  have  pieased  the 
leading  newspaiH*rs.  .Just  concluded  <iur  sec 
oml  ’‘SrcC'ESSKri."  Ct>ntt*st  on  the  laus  An- 
ge!«*R  Times  adding  ov«‘r  more  new  suh 

KcrllHTs  on  the  WM.*ond  campaign  than  on  the 
tirst  one. 

Write  us  to-day  fur  complete  details. 

North-Eastern  Circulation  Co. 

C.  B.  HOLLISTER.  General  Manager 
Davenport.  Iowa,  Box  160 


Ten  Million  a  Week  Says 
Government  Report 

A  special  service  syn¬ 
dicated  gratuitously  to 
papers  who  desire  live 
movie  topics. 

The  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America 

East  isth  St.  ft  Locust  Ave.,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  LONDON 

CHICAGO  PARIS 
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499^  Columns 

of  paid  advertisiiiR  in  last  Sunday’s 
(April  16th)  regular  issue  of  The 
Free  Press.  This  regular  volumin¬ 
ous  endorsement  of  Free  Press  col¬ 
umns  means  hut  one  thing — they  pro- 
<luce  results. 

alte  ?3etroit  Jfree  ^ress 

"Uiehigan’t  Oreateit  Keyetpaper" 

VERREE  &  I  Forties  )  Nt»  York 

CONKLIN  f  RepreocoUtitei  I  Ckicoto 


THE  WORTH  WHILE 
EASTER  MARKET 

for  ThiiiK"  YVrnrahlr - f'lolliliiK;, 

llatH,  Houth,  and  Shora.  rlr. - 


DAII.Y  .AM>  SI'MIW. 

Thr  only  I.AHOK  Hally  In  llir 
Kaat.  I'uIlH  nlth  a  power  un¬ 
known  to  other  Media. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Metropolilan  Tower.  N.Y. 
John  Glatf,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

IF  you  are  intending?  to 
do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will 
gladly  assist  you  wdth  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  trade 
territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 
Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Strret,  Chicags 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


As  an  oxampic  of  smart,  briskly  on- 
l<‘rtainini!:  nowspaix'r  copy,  \vc 
lie  VC  the  KTcat  new  campaign  of 
the  Standard  oil  Company  to  1k'  quite 
representative. 

'I'he  standing  head  for  the  series  is 
excellent,  to  Iw'gin  with:  "SOt'ONY 
K  KItO-SCKN’KS '■  .Inst  lliiipant  enotigh 
to  r'ateh  attention — and  hol<l  it. 

One  of  the  ohjet  ts  of  the  campaign  is 
to  drive  liome  that  hard-to-remember 
word,  "Soeont."  It  isn't  especially  eu¬ 
phonious  or  remetnlierahle.  You  .sound 
like  a  suckling  t>ig  when  yoti  say  it 
in  a  tinny  at  your  eornei-  grocer's — es¬ 
pecially  if  .vou  rt'iieat  it  a  couple  or 
times.  To  the  iminitiati‘d  the  six  letters 
mean  nothing.  It  is  a  trail<‘  name,  man- 
ufaetiired  of  »  ross-seetions  of  a  numher 
ol  otliei-  names.  'I'liis  is  rarely  sueeess- 
fiil.  The  mind  demands  something  tan¬ 
gible  to  fa.stoi  upon.  After  you've  S.AII) 
"Soeoiiy"  you  liaven't  .sjiid  anything. 
When  you  rail  for  "I’reslo-l.ite,”  you 
think  of  u  light  tliat  may  Ik‘  had  in  a 
liig  hurry-  "I’resto— anil  there  she  am.” 

I!ut  all  of  this  aside,  the  Pulilic  IS 
mastering  the  sulitleties  of  "SOCOXY" 
and  learning  to  call  for  a  CIOItT.MX, 
Itlt.VXI  U'd  )  kero.seiie, 

'I'he  ad\ertising  desi-rves  a  very  gen¬ 
erous  slice  of  tile  credit. 

In  a  daily  newspaper  campaign,  u.sing 
illustrated  a<l.s.  four  eohirnns  wide,  the 
innovation  "Kero-.seenes''  have  lK*en 
making  people  grin  with  quiet  .satis¬ 
faction.  They  iiave  a  .standard  liorder 
ariangement.  diawn  in  the  nigged,  sim- 
ple  blaek  and  white  treatment  of  the 
new  (ierman  .seliool.  Curtains  part  at 
the  top.  and  the  stage  is  reset  for  e.aeh 
advert  isement. 

Mehind  tlie  Soeony  footliglits.  in  out¬ 
line  tecliniqiie,  witli  lien  I  >ay  pattern 
relief,  humorous  cliaraeters  go  through 
their  daily  vaudeville  stunt. 

.\  rural  gentleman,  with  luxuriant 
white  whiskers,  is  si-en  talking  with  a 
.si'lf-.satislied  groeeryman.  and  this  dia¬ 
logue  i.s  presented: 

"What's  this  here  red.  white,  and  blue 
sign  on  the  door.  Oliver?  Su'thln'  new, 
ain't  it?" 

"Signs  of  the  times..  Cnele.  'I'hat'i' 
the  Soeony  kerosime  sign." 

"Well,  now.  y'ou  don't  tell  me.  Wtiat'll 
they  t>e  doin'  next?  Years  ago,  ile  was 
ile.  We  didn't  ask  no  name.  We  took 
whnt  we  got." 

'I'lie  eompaet  little  narrative  is  told 
in  a  humanized  way.  and  in  what  fol¬ 
lows,  the  SKI, 1. 1  .NO  SK.X.SK  is  wedged  in 
Is'fore  you  suspect  what  is  being  done 
to  you.  It's  an  ad  without  lieing  one. 
IVople  with  .sulistantial  prejudice  aga  nst 
advertising  as  a  literary  diet  would  fall 
into  this  trap  nicely  enough. 

Standard  oil  copy— and  pictiiri's — for 
SOI 'ON  Y  is  distriliuting  a  great  white 
light  over  the  country.  It  is  proving, 
too.  that  newspaiM-r  imhlicity  nis-d  not 
Ik-  dull  and  stupid  and  conventional. 

The  new  Kellogg  product.  "Krum- 
liles.”  is  iKung  nationally  adverti.siMl  in 
daily  newspapers  with  a  elever  sort  of 
ablireviated  campaign.  The  copy  con¬ 
sists  of  .si-veral  lines  only.  No  long, 
tiiliims.  .scholarly  explanation  of  the 
Why  and  the  Wherefore.  It  gets  down 
to  tmsiness  in  a  hurry. 

.And  TUI.S  experiment  is  lieing  tried: 
"Catch  'em  with  the  picture." 

The  illustrations  are  so  constructed 
as  to  convey  a  quiek  mental  impression 
of  l>KSI|{K  for  the  priKlucI — fattier  and 
the  kids,  witli  hands  outstretched  kitch- 
enward.  hungry  for  another  helping — 
three  impatient  little  eoilger.s  heller- 
skeltering  down  the  hall  stair-rail,  with 
a  large  paekiige,  at  tlie  liottom,  to  .show 
the  incentive. 

"The  tir.st  wlieat  food  witli  a  real  hus- 
tle-down-to-!>reakfa.st  taste." 

Mow  i.s  that  for  a  gieat  deal  of  meat 


in  a  nnt-shell?  This  campaign  has 
miieh  in  common  with  the  Soeony  .se¬ 
ries — it  does  not  creak  with  the  usual 
mechanics  of  conventional  advertising. 
It  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  some  special  “feature." 

*  *  *  • 

Newspafier  and  newspaper  readers 
really  owe  a  deltt  of  gratitude  to  the 
ereatiirs  of  onr  modern  piano  and  play- 
er-i)iano  advertising. 

Mui-h  of  it  represents  the  very  finest 
in  picture,  composition,  typography,  and 
artistic  lialance.  'There  is  a  great  deal 
to  i>ruisi-  these  days  in  .Advertising,  for 
rajiid,  etticient  strides  forward  have  lieen 
accomplished.  Init  the  newspaper  i-opy 
siMit  out  liy  our  more  progressive  piano 
hon.scs  is  of  s|K‘cial  significance. 

Cage  and  quarter-page  spaces  .show 
every  indication  of  infinite  pains  and 
.study.  'The  ads  from  the  work-shop  of 
the  .Aeolian  Company  and  its  placing 
ageni-y  arc  exquisite  examples  of  all 
that  is  tirigtitest  and  Is-st. 

The  liorders  are  hand-drawn  and  in 
harmony  witli  lioth  text  and  illustration, 
the  type  individual,  headings  placisl 
"just  so."  composition  aliove  reiiroach, 
and  pictures  filled  with  "atmosphere.” 

A  l>uo-.Art  pianola,  three-quarter 
jiage,  just  ridea.si’d,  i.s  wortliy  of  repro- 
dui'tion  in  any  art  journal.  Some  mas¬ 
ter-hand  at  arrangement  stands  in  the 
sliaiiowy  liackground  of  this  work.  .Ad¬ 
vertising  i.s  lai.scd  to  new  .standards  liy 
such  artistry — the  papers  puldishing  this 
ad  al.so  prolit  liy  it.  Kvery  one  con¬ 
cerned  should  lie  proud. 

We  arc  having  daily  proof  that  news- 
paiK-r  advertising  need  not  rei’k  of  the 
.sensationalism  of  the  on-rushing  world 
—  need  not  lie  erude  and  earele.sslv  eon- 
.striieted.  tieeanse  paper  is  poor  and  ink 
inferior. 

Student-lamps  are  Imrning.  long  inUi 
the  night.  Copy  experts,  artists,  and 
type  specialists  arc  rapidly  placing  the 
Newspaper  .Ad  on  a  plane  more  neai'ly 
u I iproxi mating  idealism. 

And  tlie  more  tieaiitiful  and  attractive 
— the  more  lompelling. 

'The  tiead  of  a  chain  of  five-  and  ten- 
cent  stores  recently  made  this  remark: 
"1  giiess  ugiy  girls  nan  sell  goixls,  and 
they  may  have  as  much  simsc  —  or  more 
• — tint  it  s  tieen  .\1Y  i  xperii-nee  that  the 
pretty  ones  are  the  tiusiest." 

W.  I.IVINCSTON  I.ARNKP. 

Fake  Ad  Schemes  (iondeiiined 

C.ii.vKsTO.N,  'I'exa.s,  .April  17. — 'The  Ite- 
tail  .Alerehants'  .A.s.sociation  of  (ialves- 
ton,  at  its  last  regular  meeting,  strong¬ 
ly  eiindemned  fake  ailvertising  sehemes, 
and  di.si  ns.seii  ways  and  means  for  put¬ 
ting  a  .stop  to  them.  Many  memliers 
urged  the  ailoption  of  a  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  lieavy  fine  and  expulsion 
from  the  As.soeiation  of  any  memtier 
who  should  patronize  sueh  .schemes  not 
having  the  indorsement  of  the  .Assoeia- 
tion's  eensorshiii  eommittee.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  not  taken.  Imt  it  was  decid¬ 
ed  to  .simd  letters  to  all  memliers  of 
the  .AssiM'iation  calling  their  attention 
to  the  censorship  committee  of  the  (lal- 
veston  Commercial  Assoidation.  which 
pa.s.scs  on  all  advertising  .schemi's  lie- 
t'orc  they  arc  to  lie  aixepted  tiy  any 
merchants  of  Cialvcston,  and  asking 
that  they  strictly  otiserve  the  findings 
of  this  committee. 


Helping  Out  the  I’rinler 
The  I'aper  Makers'  .Advertising  t.’lut), 
of  Mo.stiin.  has  issued  a  pamphlet  show¬ 
ing  the  first  of  a  .sf'ries  of  doulile-page 
magazine  advertisements  intended  to 
help  the  printer  and  his  cu.stomer.s.  The 
('lull  has  Is'on  pushing  a  campaign  for 
direct-liy-mail  advertising,  and  this 
pamphlet  is  an  exten.sion  of  that  cam¬ 
paign  to  the  tiuyer  of  printing. 


CINCINNATI  WANTS  CONVENTION 


A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Formally  Invited  to 
Meet  in  Queen  City  Next  Year. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  April  19. — The  I»ub- 
lishcr.s’  A.ssociation,  ('hamber  of  Corn- 
merce,  Kotary  Club,  Hen  F'ranklin  t'luh, 
Husine.ss  Men's  Club,  Hotel  Men's  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  score  of  other  organi¬ 
zations  have  i.ssued  an  invitation  to  the 
■Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  to  hold  their  1917  convention  in 
this  city. 

Cincinnati  has  now  been  endorsed  by 
at  least  fifty  advertising  clubs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Agrkmltiiral  Publishers’  .A.sso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  is  now  practically  as- 
surisl  that  this  will  lie  the  next  conven¬ 
tion  city.  Clarence  Payne,  the  conven¬ 
tion  secretary,  has  secured  pletlges  for 
aliout  one-third  of  the  amount  required 
to  entertain  the  convention.  All  the 
Cincinnati  newspapers  have  promised 
large  contrihutions  to  the  convention 
fund,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
a  contributor  to  the  amount  of  $3,000. 

The  Cniversity  of  Cincinnati  buildings 
have  lieen  secured  for  the  convention 
•sc'ssions,  and  the  fifty  hotels  will  pro- 
tide  amide  accommodations  for  the 
7,000  delegates  expoeted  in  1917. 

A  tentative  programme  of  entertain¬ 
ment  has  lieen  agreed  upon,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  greatest  liusiness  conven¬ 
tion  ever  held  in  the  Middle  AA'est.  A 
special  train  with  200  delegates  will  be 
.sent  to  Philadelphia  to  bring  back  the 
1917  convention.  Headquarters  will  be 
opened  at  the  Hellevue-Stratford  Hotel 
and  the  Queen  city  extensively  adver¬ 
tised  during  the  Philadelphia  conven¬ 
tion. 

Kdward  James  Cattcll,  city  stati.stician 
of  I’hiladelphia,  addrcs.sed  an  audience 
of  300  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Cincinnati 
■Adverti.sing  Club  a  few  days  ago  on 
"(ietting  Iteady  for  VV^orld  leadership.’’ 
He  predicted  that  at  the  end  of  the  war 
the  Cnited  States  would  lead  the  world 
commercially.  At  the  luncheon  .several 
suli.stnntial  amounts  were  suli.scritK'd  to 
the  *2.7,000  fund  the  Cincinnati  Ad  (iuli 
is  laising  to  tiring  to  Cincinnati  in  1917 
tlie  annual  convention  of  the  .Associated 
■Advertising  Cliilis  of  the  World. 


Women's  Ail  League  Meeting 

The  April  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Advertising  AA'omen  of  New  York  city 
was  “  Movie  Night,”  and  was  held  last 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  sale.srooms  of 
Hershey  &  Company,  125  \\’'est  42d' 
.Strcc't.  J.  W.  Hinder,  secretary  of 
the  .Alotion-Picture  Hoard  of  Trade, 
spoke  most  intere.stingly  on  Mo- 
tion-lictures  in  advertising.  Mr.s.  Jane 
Slannard  Johnson,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Paramount  Picture 
Corporation,  spoke  on  the  distribution 
of  motion-pictures.  Mr.  Lightner,  of 
the  Hershey  Company,  explained  fllni.s 
of  the  Hershey  Plant  and  the  Hell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  which  were  thrown  on 
the  screen.  Miss  Helen  M.  Hill,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Paramount  Picture  Cor¬ 
poration,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
This  was  voic'd  one  of  the  mci.st  in¬ 
teresting  meetings  held  this  season. 


All  Men  Would  Illuminate  Capitol 

I’lioviiiKNCE,  K.  I.,  April  18. — The 
Town  Criers,  the  leading  advertising 
cluli  of  this  city,  is  spon.sor  of  a  .schc-me 
to  boose  I’rovidence,  by  illuminating 
the  exterior  of  the  State  House.  At 
the  Criers’  banquet  yesterday  J.  W. 
(Josling,  an  illuminating  eng4nc*er,  told 
the  men  what  could  lie  done  here,  il¬ 
lustrating  hi.s  talk  with  lantern  slides 
taken  at  the  Panama  exposition.  It.  W. 
■Adam.s,  an  advertising  man,  spoke  of 
various  forms  of  community  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  said  of  the  State  House; 

"If  we  c:an  illuminate  the  exterior  of 
this  building  .so  that  it  will  stand  forth 
against  the  night  sky  in  as  great  or 
even  greater  lieauty  than  it  possc'.sses 
in  the  daytime,  we  shall  thereby  dcinlile 
its  usc'fulness  as  a  visiiilc  guarantee 
of  the  enterprise  and  good  taste  of  the 
people  of  Hhode  Island.  JI  do  not  need 
to  tell  you  that  thle  loeans  adverti.sing 
of  the  very  highest  quality.” 
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WHAT  LIVE  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  ARE  DOING  spokanes  splendid  record 


Brief  Accounts  of  Their  Important  Activities  Specially  Reported 
by  Correspondents  in  Many  Cities. 


The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Live  Ad  Club 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Louisville  and  atflliated  with 
the  Ivouisville  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Club  also  amended  its  constitu¬ 
tion  so  as  to  admit  women  to  member¬ 
ship.  ai)pointed  a  State  Fair  committee 
to  .serve  on  the  I..ouisville  Advisory 
Council,  representing  busine.ss  organ- 
iration.s,  and  endor.sed  Cincinnati  as  the 
next  convention  city  for  the  Associated 
Ad  Clubs  of  the  World. 

It  practically  has  been  decided  that 
the  Ix)uisville  and  I^exington  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  will  join  the  Cincinnati  Clul) 
on  a  special  train  to  attend  the  national 
convention  of  the  A.ssociated  Advertis¬ 
ing  ('lubs  of  the  World,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  June  25  to  30. 

A  Bureau  of  Better  Busine.ss  has  been 
organized  among  members  of  the  ,\n- 
derson  (Ind.)  Advertisers’  Club,  with 
the  following  directors:  T.  Zeigler,  W. 
I),  Kimball,  Ix)uis  K.  Hirsch,  U.  .1.  Lo¬ 
gan,  Charles  Kawlings,  Roscoe  Carver, 
Paul  P.  Haynes,  Howard  Decker,  and 
Lester  Bing. 

The  following  officers  for  191fi  have 
been  elected  by  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Denver,  Col.:  Cecil  R.  Conner,  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  Paul  Porter,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent:  .Miss  Alyce  Ham,  second  vice- 
president;  Rol)ert  A.  Turner,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  board  of  directors 
includes:  (Jeorge  K.  Collisson,  John  .1. 
Cahill.  John  L.  Hunter,  John  F.  (Jreen- 
awalt,  John  F.  Reardon,  W.  .1.  Towne, 
and  S.  B.  Zimmerman. 

It  is  expected  that  a  hundred  or  more 
members  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Ad 
(’lull  and  their  wives  will  atend  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  As.sociated  Advertising 
(’lul).s  of  the  World  at  Philadelphia  on 
.lune  25  to  30.  A  special  train  over  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  may  be  .secured. 

Christian  W.  Feigensjian.  pre.sident  of 
the  Federal  Tru.st  Company,  will  lie  the 
toa.stmaster  at  the  “Philadelphia  Boost” 
dinner  to  be  given  by  the  Newark  Ad¬ 
vertising  Men’s  Club  on  Tue.s<lay  even¬ 
ing,  April  25.  The  speakers  will  lie 
Herbert  S.  Houston,  of  New  York,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America:  Czal  H.  Mc< 'after, 
pre.sident  of  the  Fidelity  Tru.st  (’om- 
pany;  R.  H.  Durbin,  pre.sident  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  un¬ 
der  whose  auspices  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  June,  and  Wil.son 
H.  I.iee,  of  New  Haven. 

W.  K.  Sells,  of  Haskins  &  Sells,  certi¬ 
fied  public  accountants,  addressed  the 
memliers  of  the  Adverti.sing  Club  of  St. 
Louis  at  Its  luncheon  Tuesilay  after¬ 
noon,  April  18,  his  subject  being  “.\d- 
verti.sing  as  a  Business  Asset.”  H.  J. 
Kenner,  secretary  of  the  National  Vigil¬ 
ance  Committee  of  the  As.sociated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  addres.sed 
the  ('lub  recently  on  ’’Building  Better 
Business,”  as  the  opening  gun  in  the 
campaign  to  organize  a  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  St.  Louis. 


The  exhibit  of  proprietary  remedies 
and  drugs  advertising  on  the  walls  of 
the  Adverti.sing  Club  of  St.  Louis  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  -April  is  attracting 
much  attention.  The  ’’medicine  men” 
of  the  organization  are  showing  all  that 
the  days  of  the  (|uack  have  gone,  and 
that  to-day  the  proprietary  remedy  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  ju.st  as  truthful  and 
just  as  telling  as  those  of  the  banker  or 
jeweller.  The  exhibit  includes  all  me¬ 
diums  of  medical  advertising,  such  as 
magazine,  poster,  the  calendar,  letter, 
and  newspaper  publicity. 

-At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Advertising  (lub,  April  13,  W.  .1 
Raddatz  was  named  as  preferential 
I'hoice,  for  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  following  dire<-tors  were  elect¬ 
ed:  W.  J.  Raildatz,  T.  P.  CagAvin,  S.  S. 
AA’ilson,  F.  D.  (’onner,  L.  K.  Honeywell, 
P.  K.  Ryan.  J.  H.  Harris,  Tim  Thrift, 
K.  K.  Newman,  F.  M.  Btiughton.  (L  I. 
A’ail,  K.  K.  Merville.  The.se  director.s 
will  meet  on  July  3  to  elect  first  and 
second  vice-president.s,  secretary,  and 
treasurer.  .At  the  fe.stivities  preceding 
the  election,  W.  .A.  Prendergast,  Con¬ 
troller  of  New  York  city,  and  Henry  B. 
.'Jacfarland,  Washington  attorney, 
spoke.  William  (>an.son  Rose,  present 
head  of  the  Club,  was  chairman. 

New  York  Acl  Club  Nominations 

.At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York  on  .May  3,  the 
following  otticers  and  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year  will  lx*  voted  upon:  Har- 
ry  TipiH'r,  pre.sident,  the  Texas  ('om- 
Iiany;  O.  C.  Harn,  vice-president.  Na¬ 
tional  l.x>ad  Company:  Lewellyn  K. 
Pratt,  treasurer,  220  West  42(1  Street: 
Herman  Daych,  .secretary,  .Advertising 
(’lub:  F.  H.  Little,  educational,  (leorge 
Batten  Company:  (leorge  B.  Shari«*, 
vigilance,  De  l.,avnl  Separator  ( ’ompany ; 
P.  V.  D.  Lockwood,  printing  .and  pub¬ 
lishing,  New  York  (’eiltral  lines;  (leorge 
W.  Hopkin.s,  (Ireater  .New  V’ork,  Ameri¬ 
can  (’hide  (’ompany;  David  1).  Lee,  en¬ 
tertainment,  Flatiron  Building;  Dan 
Carroll,  finance.  Tribune  Building. 

A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTKJN  NOTES 

The  San  Francisco  Convention 
League,  in  coiiiieration  with  the  San 
Franci.sco  .Advertising  (’lub.  is  laying 
plans  to  capture  the  .A.ssociated  .Adver- 
tis.ng  Clubs  of  the  World  convention  for 
San  Franci.sco.  William  Woodhead,  of 
San  Franci.sco,  pa.st  president  of  the 
big  organization,  and  (’.  H.  Brockhagen, 
president  of  the  .San  Francisco  .Adver¬ 
ti.sing  (’lull,  were  pre.sent  at  a  luncheon 
of  (’(invention  Ix'ague  directors  Thurs- 
da.v,  .April  13,  at  the  Commercial  Club, 
when  Ilians  to  get  the  ad  clubs  to  con¬ 
vene  in  San  Francisco  were  outliiK'd. 

'Phe  Philadelphia  convention  of  the 
Ass(Hlated  Advertising  (’lulls  of  the 
World  is  to  be  a  white  convention.  'Phe 
head() darters  office,  at  Indianapolis,  is 
sending  out  matter  to  the  clubs  and 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  urg¬ 
ing  the  use  of  white  suits  by  all  who 
attend  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  In 
some  localities  busine.ss  men  are  back¬ 
ward  about  wearing  the  palm  beach, 
linen,  crash,  or  other  w'hile  fabric  suits. 
The  A.  A.  (’.  of  W.  has  taken  note  of 
the  fact,  and  believes  that  a  little  cour¬ 
age  for  the  convention  in  June  will  es¬ 
tablish  the  white  suit  custom,  give  it 
a  vogue,  where  before  men  have  been 
forc('d  to  wear  less  comfortable  sum¬ 
mer  clothing.  The  coming  of  the  white 
suit  brigades  from  fai'  and  near  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  definitely  advertise  the  con¬ 
vention  and  give  it  a  distinction  that  it 
would  not  otherwi.se  have. 

Tact  and  deceit  both  end  in  ”t,”  but 
their  origin  and  th(‘  end  they  work  for 
are  different. 


Vigilance  (aiiiiniittee  Investigates  21 

Coiiiplaints ;  Only  11  Juslifialile. 

W.  (1.  Oves,  secretary  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  .Ad  (’lull’s  Vigilance 
Bureau,  reports  that  in  the  first  month 
of  its  work  the  Bureau  has  investigated 
twenty-one  complaints  regarding  local 
advertisers.  In  ten  of  these  ca.ses  the 
charges  of  misrepre.sentation  were 
found  to  be  unjust.  Of  the  eleven  in 
which  there  were  real  grotmds  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction  nine  were  adjusted  through 
the  efforts  of  the  secretary,  while  the 
remaining  two  are  in  process  of  cor¬ 
rection. 

The  cases  investigated  have  been 
classified  as  follows:  Men’s  clothing, 
three:  women’s  clothing,  one;  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  .six;  drug  .stores,  one; 
furniture  stores,  two;  groceries,  one; 
hardware  stores,  three;  piano  stor(“s. 
two;  reservation  locators,  one.  and 
trunk  factories,  one. 

.Although  the  vigilance  bureau  has 
resource  to  a  rigid  State  law  against 
Jake  adverti.sing,  its  policy  so  far  has 
been  to  settle  all  cases  out  of  court: 
the  a(lvertis<'r  in  most  instances  taking 
the  stand  that  his  misstatements  were 
unintentional. 

Lhoosing  the  Clean  New^pape^ 

Merle  Sidener,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  A'igilance  (’ornmittee,  writes: 
“One  of  the  largest  national  advertisers 
in  the  I'nited  States  asked  the  National 
A'igilance  (’ornmittee  for  the  names  of 
the  cleanest  newspai>ers  in  certain  cities. 
Tile  opinion  of  the  (’ornmittee  decided 
which  newspapers  in  the.se  cities  should 
have  copy  just  Ixdng  scheduled  by  the 
advertiser.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
important  national  advertisers  who 
view,  reader-con Hdenee-in-advertising  in 
the  same  light  that  they  do  (juantity 
and  quality  of  circulation.  The  li.st  is 
growing  and  marks  an  important  ad¬ 
vance  in  tile  movement  for  clean  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

New  Ad  (dull  of  .San  Francisco 

A  ’"I'l’ade  in  San  Francisco”  move¬ 
ment  was  inaugurat(‘(l  by  the  merchants 
and  advertising  men  of  San  Francisco, 
at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  new  .Ad¬ 
vertising  (’lull  on  -April  Id.  The  object 
of  the  campaign  is  to  draw  to  San  Fran¬ 
ci.sco  the  money  Is-ing  spent  by  the  peo- 
Iile  in  the  outlying  towns.  Business 
.Manager  .1.  B.  Pinkham,  of  the  Kxami- 
ner,  spoke  in  tavor  of  the  .scheme.  The 
(’lull  is  in  good  working  order,  and  will 
go  forward  along  the  new  lines  mapped 
out  under  President  ('.  H.  Brockhagen 
and  the  various  committees. 

Ad  Men  Praise  Police  Lhief 

(’nicACO,  .April  19. — A  committee  of 
the  Advertising  Association  of  ('hicago 
has  pre.sented  (’hief  of  Police  (’harles 
(’.  Healey,  with  a  leather  bound  book 
containing  a  resolution  adopted  April 
3  by  the  Association.  The  resolution 
commends  the  chief  on  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  (’hief  Healey  is  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  A.s.sociation.  The 
only  other  honorary  member  is  “I’nclc 
Joe”  (’annon. 

House-Warming  at  (he  .Ad  Club 

The  .Adverti.sing  (’lub  of  New  York 
will  have  a  hou.se-warming  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  its  enlarged  club  house  on  the 
evening  of  .May  3,  the  date  of  the  an¬ 
nual  nu'eting.  The  affair  is  to  be  in¬ 
formal.  no  long  speeches,  plenty  of 
music,  and  attractive  entertainment  fila¬ 
tures.  The  dinner  will  be  a  real  beef- 
.steak  dinner  with  all  the  trimmings. 
It  is  surely  going  to  be  some  time. 

.Ad  (dub  (iives  First  Bed 

The  first  hospital  bed  of  the  500  as- 
.signed  to  Cleveland  by  the  National 
Red  Cross  In  their  campaign  to  estab¬ 
lish  100  liase  hospital  units  has  been 
sub.scrllH'd  for  by  the  Cleveland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  through  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 


Liven  up  your  Saturday  or 
Sunday  issue  by  using  one  or 
more  of  our 

MAGAZINE  FEATURE  PAGES 

Timely  subjects,  well  illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tones  that  print 
Used  by  The  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Deinoerat,  lUitTalo  Courier,  and 
many  other  prominent  papers. 

Service  consists  of  four  7- 
column  or  8-colunin  mats  per 
week,  20  or  21  inches. 

.\sk  us  to  mail  you  proofs  by 
return  mail. 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 

R.  S.  Grable,  Mgr. 
K.st.mii.isiikd  1900  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

uur  in  /foom  .Vo.  144,  UTHc/or/- 

tMforin,  'if  tfiv  .1.  A.  /*.  .1.  nifrtinf/. 

Editor  Who  Knows 


The  George 
Grantham 
Bain  Serv¬ 
ice  occupies 
the  same 
relation  to 
newspapers, 
in  an  il¬ 
lustrated 
way,  that 
the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press 
does  in  a 
news  sense. 

I  regard  the 
service  as 
invaluable. 


JOSEPH  OAhRET.SON 
ClnclDnatl  Tlmes-Star. 


gain  Sorvlre  Motto  la  “Illnatrate  To  day'a 
Newa  Towlay.”  Try  It. 

BAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
32  Union  Square,  E.,  N.  Y.  City 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO-  tSKSftti 
ENGRAVING  C9 

-  ENGILAVERS 
r  AND  DESIGNERS 


251  Oc  ZSS’WILLIAK  ST.  COB  MEW- 
CHAMBBRS  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


In  Philadelphia 


1  oo% 


In  Advertisinga  during  first  half  of  April 
over  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

h'or  orrr  Ilatf  a  Crnturi/ 
Phihulrlpkin'n  Hitth- 

(UiHit  hArnintf  .Svu'npoptr. 


TUtff-'E  Cl  lit H  a  Cftpy  for 
crntury  now 


>rrr  a  third  of  n 
i\E  cent. 


Deutsches  Journal 

The  N.  Y.  German 
Journal  is  America’s 

Greatest  German  Newspaper 
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TIPS  FOR  THE 
AD-MANAGER 


rr«'atn  of  Klee  Company,  123  West 
Madison  Street,  ChicaRO  111.,  is  grad- 
iially  extendiiiR  it.s  advertising  with 
Western  new.spai)ers  through  the 
agency  of  H.  1).  Stewart  ('ompany,  123 
We.st  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


.1.  Walter  Thomp.son  Company,  44 
Piist  23d  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  orders  with  a  .selected  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  advertising  of  La- 
mont.  t'orliss  &  Co.,  “Sullivan  Kuhljer 
Heels." 


Matos  .Vdvertising  ('ompany.  Bulletin 
Building,  Bhiladelhiilu,  Ba,,  is  again 
placing  fourteen-line  ten-time  orders 
with  a  few  newspapers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  the  I'nited  Specialty  ('ompany, 
■•(k)udy's  Kgg  Pres»‘iver,”  I’hiladelphia, 
Pa. 


M.  Winehurgh  &  t'o.,  576  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  are  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  .some  of  the  New  Kngland 
newspapers  for  the  Omega  ('hemical 
('ompany,  “Savon  ('adium,"  576  Fifth 
Avenue. 


The  Thompson  Malted  Food  ('ompany 
“Thompsf)n  Malted  .Milk,”  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  is  placing  2.00(l-line  <-ontracts  with 
some  Texas  newspapers  through  the 
William  1).  MeJunkin  Advertising 
Agency,  35  South  l>earlK»rn  Street,  ('hi- 
cago,  III.  _ 

Uuthrauff  &  Byan,  New  York  city,  are 
handling  some  Malto  Ferrin  ads  in  some 
New  .ler.s*‘y  and  New  York  city  news- 
l>apers. 

Advertising  Agents  _ 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 

115  Broadway.  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO.. 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S..  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

ARKENBERG  SPECIAL  AGENCY, 
702  A  World  Bldg.,  New  York 
406 A  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


KATZ  M.  L., 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg..  Chic.;  Gumbel  Blilg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


DE  CLERQUE.  HENRY. 

Chicago  Office.  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office  I  W.  34th  St. 


GLASS.  JOHN. 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST. 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN.  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Krasge  Bldg..  Detroit  Mich. 


Biological  Chemical  Company,  "Phos- 
phogerm,"  Farmogerm  Building,  Bloom- 
Held,  N.  J.,  is  placing  orders  with  a 
few  newspapers  in  selected  sections 
through  Uuthrauff  &  Ryan,  450  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  139  North 
('lark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  reported 
to  be  placing  contracts  with  some  West¬ 
ern  newspapers  for  the  Gund  Brewing 
('ompany',  Crosse,  Wis. 


Uuthrauff  &  Uyan,  450  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  are  making  2,000-line 
contracts  with  a  few  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  for  the  Nomordust  Chemi¬ 
cal  ('ompany,  "No-Mor-l)u.st,"  19  East 
21st  Street,  New  York  city. 


American  Toltacco  Company  (Tuxedo) 
is  using  full-page  copy  in  a  selected  list 
through  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New 
York. 


Bayer-Stroud  Agency,  New  York  city, 
is  placing  orders  with  a  few  papers 
for  400  inches  in  one-year  account  of 
the  Berlin  I.,ab.,  Ltd. 


The  Greenleaf  Agency,  Bo.ston,  will 
u.se  1,000  lines  in  one  year  in  a  few  se¬ 
lected  parcel's  for  Boston  V'arnish. 


Anheuser  Busch  contracts  are  being 
sent  out  through  D'Arcy,  St.  Ixniis,  and 
IMlg,  of  Chicago. 


.MeJunkin,  Chicago,  is  placing  con¬ 
tracts  for  2.000-line  .s|)ace  in  six  months 
on  Thom|>son's  Malted  .Milk. 


Texas  Women's  College,  at  Fort 
Worth,  is  preparing  an  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  camitaign,  to  be  carried  on 
during  the  summer  months,  in  an  effort 
to  increase  its  .student  body.  O.  W. 
Peterson,  bursar  of  the  collegf,  wili  di¬ 
rect  it,  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
icaicers  in  the  State  being  used.  News- 
liaper  advertising  by  colleges  to  get 
more  students  is  a  new  deicarture  for 
Texas  institution.s. 


Henry;  Porter  is  sending  orders  to  a 
selected  list  of  jeapers  of  Henri  Nestle. 
Nestis's  Food,  3,000  lines,  to  run  one 
year. 


T'he  Guaranty  Securities  Corporation. 
K<iuitable  Buii(iing.  Toledo,  ().,  is  |)iac- 
ing  orders  with  newspaicers  in  large 
cities  through  the  Martin  V.  Keiley  Co.. 
Second  Natitcnal  Bank  Building.  Tole¬ 
do.  (1.  _ 

Crex  Cai’iet  Co.,  “Crex  Gra.ss  Car¬ 
pets,”  St.  Paul.  .Minn.,  and  1134  Broad¬ 
way,  generally  jdaces  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  through  the  Borland  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency.  366  Mlth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  alsnit  this  time  of  year. 


Fisher-Smith  Advertising  Agency,  122 
F,ast  25th  Street.  New  York  city,  l.s 
making  contracts  with  a  .selected  ll.st  of 
iiew.spapers  for  the  Septorin  Hrug  Co., 
106  West  Ix)ml>ard  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md.  _ 

B.  .Altman  &  Co.,  MUh  Avenue  and 
34th  Street,  New  York  city,  are  again 
placing  orders  with  a  .selected  list  of 
newspai>er.s  through  W.  H.  H.  Hull  & 
Co.,  Tribune  Building,  New  York  city. 


The  Commonwealth  Hotel  Construc¬ 
tion  Corporation,  18  East  41.st  Street. 
New  York  city',  will  make  contracts  with 
a  few  newspai»ers  in  New  York  city  and 
Connecticut  through  its  advertising 
agency.  John  M.  Leddy  Co.,  41  Park 
Row,  New  York  city. 


Blackman-Ross  Co.,  95  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out  or¬ 
ders  for  Alfred  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  “Djer- 
kiss”  Perfume,  35  West  33d  Street,  New 
York  city,  to  newspapers  in  selected 
sections. 


The  Reed  Tobacco  Company  “Relu 
Cigarettes."  Richmond,  Va.,  is  again 
placing  168  1.  6-t.  orders  through  Cecil 
Advertising  Co..  Mutual  Building,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va.,  with  a  few  selected  Eastern 
newspapers. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  asking  for 
rates  on  40-inch  space  to  run  7  times. 


Kape  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  will  shortly  place  orders  for  ad¬ 
vertising  with  large  city  newspapers 
through  its  advertising  agency,  Bell- 
Nugent,  67  Milk  Street,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 


Bell-Nugent,  67  Milk  Street.  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  handling  a  campaign  In  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  newspapers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  for  their  client,  Bre.slin  &  Camp¬ 
bell,  Inc.,  Quality  Cigar. 


Marx  &  .Angu.s.  8  West  40th  Street, 
are  placing  the  advertising  of  Oil  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  “Csoline,”  in  dally  news¬ 
papers. 


Young,  Henry  &  Hurst,  People’s  Gas 
Building,  Chicago,  are  placing  classified 
orders  with  Western  newspapers  for 
the  account  of  the  Coy'ne  National  Trade 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  North  .American  Construction 
Company,  “.Aladdin  Housers,”  400  Alad¬ 
din  Avenue,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  are  plac¬ 
ing  a  tryout  campaign  with  .some  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  and  Detroit  (Mich.)  new.spa- 
pers,  through  Frtxi  M.  Randall  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Car  Company, 
Racine,  Wi.s..  has  transferred  its  adver¬ 
tising  to  I.rf)rd  &  Thoma.s,  Mailers  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  are  send¬ 
ing  to  a  selected  li.st  of  papers  orders 
for  504  inches,  to  be  used  in  one  year, 
for  the  National  Biscuit  Co. 


The  Cheltenham  Adverti.sing  Agency, 
New  York  city,  is  making  contracts 
with  a  few  papers  for  3,000  lines  of 
watch  advertising,  for  R.  H.  Ingersoll 
&  Bros. 

< 

Picard  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  handling 
ing  5,000  line.s.  one  year,  in  a  few  pa¬ 
tters  for  the  I’athe  Exchange. 


Danchy  Co.,  New  York,  is  handling 
one  inch.  39-time  ads  for  A.  S.  Olmsted. 


The  I'tica  Knitting  (''o.  is  placing 
l.itoo  lines,  one  year,  in  a  few  itapers 
through  the  Federal  .Agency,  New  York 
city. 


The  Boston  Sunday  Herald  is  using 
New  England  newspapers  to  boom  its 
circulation.  Good  .sized  copy  is  being 
u.sed. 


Woodward  &  Tiernan,  of  St.  Louis, 
are  handling  the  adverti.sing  of  the  .A. 
J.  Jordan  Cutlery  Co.,  of  that  city. 


The  Con.solidated  and  Equitable  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Corporations  are  planning 
large  advertising  campaigns  for  daily 
newspapers  in  cities  where  their  films 
are  shown  in  the  local  theatres.  The 
Consolidated  will  u.se  about  25,000  lines, 
and  the  P^quitable  about  10,000.  The 
agency  that  will  handle  the  buslne.ss 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 


The  Patrick  F'.  O’Keefe  .Agency  is 
handling  the  advertising  for  the  Dr. 
Green’s  Nervura  cami)aign. 


The  New  England  lines  are  about  to 
.start  their  spring  and  summer  adver¬ 
tising  through  the  Cowen  Agency, 
which  is  making  contract#  for  spa(?c. 


Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.,  generally  make  up  a  newspaper 
list  for  Erlanger  Bros.  B.  V.  D.  Under¬ 
wear,  350  Broadway,  New  York,  at  this 
time. 


The  McClure  publications  are  arrang¬ 
ing  with  a  selected  list  of  daily  news- 
papers  for  the  advertising  of  the  West- 
field  Pure  Food  Business,  which  ad¬ 
vertises  several  food  articles  endorsed 
by  Professor  Alyn,  the  pure  food  expert 
of  the  McClure  Syndicate.  The  chances 
are  that  they  will  add  a  number  of 
cities  to  the  list,  that  were  not  included 
when  the  plan  was  inaugurated  two 
years  ago. 


The  Greve  Agency,  of  St.  Paul,  is 
.sending  a  big  piece  of  copy  to  papers  of 
the  Middle  West  for  the  Northern  In¬ 
sulating  Company.  It  comprises  forty 
inches  and  is  to  l)e  run  fifteen  times  in 
each  paper. 


The  McK’arlane  Machine  &  Scale  Com- 
I>any,  of  St.  Paul,  owner  of  the  patent 
on  a  new  and  ingenious  weighing  de¬ 
vice,  is  putting  out  a  small  amount  of 
trade-pai)er  adverti.sing  through  the 
Corning  Agency. 


C.  Gotzian  &  Co.,  wholesale  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturers  of  St.  Paul,  are  ad¬ 
vertising  in  220  different  Northwestern 
dailies  through  the  Greve  Advertising 
Agency,  of  that  city. 


The  grand  opera  season  in  St.  Paul 
is  being  advertised  in  a  combination 
disi)lay  for  the  opera  and  the  St.  Paul 
Hotel,  the  leading  hostelry  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  city.  The  business  is  being  placed  by 
the  Corning  .Agency. 


The  Bayer-Stroud  Corporation,  200 
Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  han¬ 
dling  orders  for  the  Sawtay  Products 
Co.,  Woolworth  Building,  in  some  West¬ 
ern  newspapers. 


SOME  BOSTON  AD  TIPS 

Knu  Shu  copy  is  being  placed  in  New 
England  papers  by  the  George  E.  Van 
Cleve  Agency  for  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company. 


AV’^adsworth  Howland  paints  and  var¬ 
nishes  are  being  exten.sively  advertised 
in  the  publications  of  the  Eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  This  copy  is  being 
placed  by  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Agency. 


Gillete  Safety  Razor  copy  starts  In 
May  in  the  Bo.ston  newspapers,  in 
large  space  and  readable  copy.  The 
George  Dyer  Agency,  of  New  York,  has 
the  order. 


The  Walter  W.  Lowney  Company  has 
started  a  general  publicity  cam|)aign 
through  the  Blackman,  Ross  Agency,  of 
New  York. 


Big  Ad  Business  in  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  20. — Pitt.sburgh 
is  establishing  a  record  in  adverti.sing, 
as  well  as  in  iron  and  steel.  William 
E.  Moffett,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader,  reports  that  the  big¬ 
gest  advertising  week  in  the  Li^ader’s 
history  was  recorded  last  week,  when 
915  columns  was  the  total.  On  April  14 
the  Chronicle-Telegraph  made  a  new 
record  by  carrying  more  adverti.sing 
than  ever  before  in  its  annals.  This 
tremendous  volume  of  advertising  car¬ 
ried  by  Pitt.slnirgh  newspapers  is  not 
due  to  special  (Hlitions  or  any  other  ex¬ 
tra  stimulation,  but  is  natural,  spon¬ 
taneous  busine.ss  reflecting  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  city. 


Everett  C.  Whitmyre,  for  the  I'ast 
two  years  advertising  manager  of  the 
Diamond  Power  Specialty  Company,  of 
Detroit,  is  now  advertising  manager  of 
Samuel  .A.  Merchant  Company.  .Mr. 
Whitmyre  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Sherwin-AVilliams  ('(impany. 
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AD-MEN  AND  THEIR 
WHEREABOUTS 

Edward  Allen,  formerly  connected  Oeorgc  French,  lecturer  on  advertls- 


with  the  adverti-sing  department  of  Los 
Angeles  newspapers,  is  now  doing  spe- 
eial  work  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
St  Louis  Republic. 

I  Ernest  D.  Anderson,  during  the  past 
three  years  advertising  manager  for  the 
Soirthwestern  Telegraph  &  Telephone 
Company  (Bell  system),  in  St.  Louis, 
has  gone  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  western  division  of 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company,  an¬ 
other  Bell  company. 

Charles  L.  Merrinian,  for  several 
years  in  charge  of  the  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Grand 
Kapids  Herald,  has  joined  the  sales 
force  of  the  Gi-and  Rapids  Overland 
Company  under  W.  L.  Reiter. 

Frank  Stockdale,  of  t'hicago,  lecturer 
for  the  educational  committee  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  (^lubs  of  the 
World,  addressed  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Ad 
Club  at  its  meeting  last  Tuesday,  on 
"Mediums  and  How  to  Select  Them.” 

F.  J.  Kails,  formerly  of  the  Cowen 
Agency,  50  Union  Square,  and  for  the 
several  years  with  Blackman  & 
Ross,  71  Madison  Square,  New  York 
city,  is  now  space-buyer  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Agency. 

James  T.  I^ane,  formerly  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  Sys¬ 
tem  Magazine. 

Edmund  D.  Sickles  has  left  Kirkman 
&  Son,  Brooklyn,  to  become  associated 
with  the  George  Batten  Company,  New 
York.  He  was  formerly  connected  lyith 
the  Home  Pattern  Company,  New  York. 

T.  S.  Hand,  formerly  of  the  Hand 
Knox  &  t'o.  Special  Agency,  is  now  -the 
sales  manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  New  York. 

Eric  W.  Swift,  for  eight  years  with 
Lord  &  Thomas,  and  more,  recently 
space-buyer  for  the  Krwin  &  Wasey 
Company,  has  joined  the  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Vanderhoof,  (.kmdict 
&  Eckstrom. 

James  D.  Adams  has  resigned  from 
the  George  Batten  Company,  New  York, 
where  he  was  copy-chief  for  three  years, 
and  is  now  associated  with  Williams  & 
Carroll  Corporation,  New  York,  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  service. 

Mark  A.  Wiseman,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  department  of  Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zar,  has  joined  Collier’s  promotion  and 
publicity  department. 

Ernest  Roy  Strempel,  for  the  last 
year  Eastern  advertising  manager  of 
the  Photoplay  Magazine,  Chicago,  has 
become  advertising  manager  and  for¬ 
eign  sales  manager  of  the  John  Thom¬ 
son  Press  Company,  New  York. 

W.  J.  Cameron,  formerly  Eastern 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Saturday 
Night,  at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Ireland,  a  new 
Irish  weekly  published  in  New  York 
city. 

Roy  B.  Staver,  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Staver  Motor  Car  Company 
and  more  recently  in  the  Western  office 
of  the  American  Sunday  Magazine,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Eastern  office 
and  will  cover  the  New  England  ter¬ 
ritory. 


ing  at  New  York  University,  delivered 
an  address  la.st  week,  before  the  St. 
Louis  Advertising  Club,  on  “Graphic 
Art  and  Advertising.” 

W.  R.  Hotchkin,  of  the  Cheltenham 
Advertising  Agency,  of  New  York  city, 
addre.ssed  the  members  of  the  Boosters’ 
and  .Adcrafts  Clubs,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
last  week,  on  “The  Sales  Possibilities 
of  the  Unknown  Want.” 

F'rank  H.  Moss,  who  recently  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Mahin  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  in  Chicago,  has  become 
vice-|iresident  of  the  McAvoy  .Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  of  New  York. 

Frank  T.  Reynolds,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Hotel  Ansley,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  become  secretary  of 
the  Macon  Convention  Bureau. 

.John  T.  Taylor,  for  the  past  thirty- 
three  years  with  the  Cumberland 
(Md.)  Plvenlng  Times,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Daily  News,  of  that  city. 

.Tames  I.  Haynes,  formerly  of  Albert 
T.ea,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  firms  of  Griggs, 
Cooper  &  Co.,  and  the  Sanitary  Food 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  St.  Paul. 
Both  of  these  firms  have  been  exten¬ 
sive  users  of  newspaper  space. 

H.  E.  Beverege.  formerly  with  Lord 
&  Thoma.s,  f'hicago,  and  later  with  the 
Portland  (Maine)  Pre.ss  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  has  opened  an  advertising 
agency  in  the  latter  city. 

Albert  W.  Guptill  has  resigned  from 
the  adverti.sing  department  of  Gil¬ 
christ’s.  Boston.  Meyer  Hoffman,  for¬ 
merly  a.s.sistant  advertising  \manager, 
has  succeeded  him  as  manager. 


New  Advertising  .Agenry 

.\  new  advei'tisinn  agency,  known  as 
the  Fonda-Haunt  Comnanv.  has  lieen 
formed  in  New'  York  citv.  to  conduct  a 
business  of  sales  and  advertising  pro¬ 
motion.  The  nresident  of  the  new  cor- 
norntion  is  William  A.  Haunt,  w'ho  was 
New  England  manager  for  T.ord  &  Tho¬ 
mas.  T.ater  he  was  with  Frank  Pres- 
brey.  and  sub.sequently  New  England 
repre.sentative  of  the  American  Sunday 
•Magazine.  Douw  H.  Fonda,  who  re¬ 
cently  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the 
.Allen -Nugent  Companv,  publisher  of 
Nugent’s  Bulletin,  w’ill  become  yice- 
pre.sldent  and  trea.surer. 


.Armstrong  Leases  New  Quarters 

•Albert  B.  A.shforth,  Inc.,  has  leased 
the  Broadway  front  of  the  tenth  floor 
of  the  Brokaw'  Building,  at  Broadway 
and  'I2d  Street,  New  York  city,  to  the 
.ndvertising  agency  of  Collin  .Armstrong. 
Inc.,  now  at  11.5  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Neat  Little  House  Organ 

The  first  issue  of  Carollines,  a  month¬ 
ly  house  organ  of  the  L  L.  Carroll  Com¬ 
pany,  adverti.sing  agents,  of  New  York 
city,  creates  a  good  impression.  The 
contents  and  typographical  results  are 
alike  appealing.  Bright  epigram.s.  clever 
illustrations,  and  advertising  philosophy 
make  It  readable  from  cover  to  cover. 

To  the  Toronto  Globe’s  Credit 
".As  a  Matter  of  Fact”  is  the  appropri¬ 
ate  title  of  an  informative  thirty-two- 
page  booklet  Is.sued  by  the  Toronto 
(Canada)  Globe  to  prove  Canada’s  Im¬ 
mense  buying  power,  despite  the  war; 
to  show  Ontario’s  large  share  in  the 
national  pro.sperity,  and  “to  visualize  to 
bii.slness  men  the  extent  of  the  Glob<^’s 
circulation  and  its  latent  po.ssibllitles 
for  the  enterprising.”  The  brochure 
carries  thirty  lllu.strations  and  many 
Interesting  facta  and  figures  about  the 
great  Dominion  and  the  hustling  Globe. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


NEJWS  . BlrmlDglmm 

Avurajfft*  uirculution  for  March.  l>aily  0'i,025 ; 
Sunday,  4l,u:i9,  Printed  lines  more  ad¬ 

vertising  than  Its  nearest  comi»etltor  In  1915. 

CALIFORNIA. 

EXAMINBR  . Lob  Angelos 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning  and 
Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Delivery. 

MKBCIIRY-HKU.ALn  . San  Jose 

Post  Ollire  Statement  11,4.14.  Member  of  A.It.C. 
THE  PROGRESS . Pomona 


_ GEORGIA. 

JOURNAL  (Olr.  67,631) . AtUnts 

CHRONIOLB  . Aiiyuita 

LEDGER  . Colnmbufl 


JOURNAL  . . eSllZftbdtll 

PRBSS-CHRONICCLB  . Pat«non 

COURIER.  NEWS  . PUlnlieM 

_ NEW  YORK _ 

OODRIEIR  &  ENQUIRER . Buffalo 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITAiLO-AMBBICANO.New  York 

. New  York 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
adverUser  should  overlook. 

NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  Hastings 

Circulation  A.  B.  a  report,  7,100.  Full  leased 
wire  report  United  Press. 


ILLINOIS. 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) ...  .Joliet 
STAR  (Circulation  21,589) . Peoria 


REGISTER  *  LEADER . Dee  Molnea 

EVENING  TRIBUNE . Dee  Molnea 

Baaentlal  to  covering  Dee  Moines  and  vicinity. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING . . Det  Ifoines 

More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL. ..  .Loulaville,  Ky. 
(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  in 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


PLAIN  DEALER . Cleveland 

Circulation  for  March,  1916. 

Oaily . 134,143 

Sunday  . 181,247 

VINDICATOR  . Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Erie 

DAILY  DEIMIOCRAT  . Jobnitown 

TIMES-LBADER  . Wilkes  Barr* 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . Nashville 


LOUISIANA 


TEXAS 


TIMES  PICAYUNE . fiew  Orlenna 

MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue) . Jackson 

liOst  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2 Vi  cents  line. 


AMERICAN  . Anatln 

“The  ’Twentieth  (lentury  Paper  of  ’Tezae”  la 
absolutely  Independent,  printing  all  the  news  all 
the  time  and  printing  it  Orst,  Seventy  per  cent, 
city  circulation  by  carrier. 

CHRONICLE  Houston 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of  35.000 
daily  and  45,000  Sunday. 


MINNESOTA. 


UTAH. 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. ..  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN . Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA 


POST-DISPATCH . St.  Lonis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Circu¬ 
lation  8rst  six  months,  1915; 

Snnday  average  .  350,066 

Dally  and  Snnday . 204,497 


MONTANA 


MINER  . Butte 

Average  dally  11.96.1.  Snnday,  20,189,  for  3 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SFNTTVEL  . Wlupton-Rnlikm 

October  Gov*t  report  5. M3,  net  win  October, 
1915.  over  October.  1914.  1.029  roplee. 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD . Harrtoonbiirf 

Id  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  ta 
the  richest  Agricultural  County  In  Uolted  Statea. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIOF.NCER  . Seattle 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


F*RBB  PRESS  ••••••••»••%»»»»  .London 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  pnbltsbera  gnarantee  clrenlatlon 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhanitlve  Investigation. 

ILLINOIS. 


_ NEBRASKA. _ 

FREIE  PRBSSB  (Clr.  128, 3S4) . UnooU 

NEW  YORK. 


•SANDIIIAYBB  . Otlcngo  BOaLLETTlNO  DK&A  SKU. . Itaw  Yerk 
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^  What  does  “Mother’s  Day” 
mean  to  your  advertising  de- 
•  partment  ? 

C]  It  has  spelled  “P-r-o-f-i-t” 
every  year  since  1912  to  all 
subscribers  to 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS’  SFRVICE 
212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 


Most  For 
The  Dollar 

That’s  what  our  illustrated 
news  matrix  and  feature 
service  represents.  Let  us 
prove  it. 

The  Central  Press  Ass’n 

World  Buildins  Frederick  Buildir  s 

New  York  Clevelaod 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  their  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  W'e  wish  we 
cf>uld  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn. 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

General  Ofice*.  World  Bldg.,  New  York 


SUPPLIES 

For  the  Press  and  Stereotype  Rooms 
are  increasing  in  price  and  becoming 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Our 
advice  is  to  ORDER  NOW  while  it 
is  possible  to  secure  supplies  that 
later  on  will  1>€  entirely  exhausted. 

“Quality  Goods  Only” 

Xew  F^ngland  Newspaper 
Supply  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 
SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 
38  Park  Row,  New  York 


{Under  this  caption  ehall  print,  each  %DCek, 
lettere  from  our  readers  on  nubjecte  of  interest 
connected  uHtk  newepaper  publishing  and  advrr- 
tieing,  Ang  publisher  who  desires  help  in  the 
solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  has  pronounced 
views  on  ang  subject  connected  with  the 
ness,  is  invited  to  contribute  to  this  column.  We 
are  confident  that  such  a  column  can  be  made  of 
great  value  through  the  co-operation  of  our  read¬ 
ers. — Ed. 


"Fi^lil  for 

\Vi4  Kansas.  April  10.  101i». 

I'm:  Ei»n<i<c  Ui  io.isiiku  : 

If  .voii  rail  spar**  tin*  spai'p  In  ymir  iip'lo- 
ihf-iiiiiiiitp  j'HiHT.  iNTiiiit  iiM*  u*  iirRp  pvvry  edi¬ 
tor  ill  tile  l  ulled  Staten  to  ti^slit  for  national 
prei  ar«-lni  Wo  never  ihhnUmI  it  more. 

1  Ikdieve  ntn  m;l.v  in  a  widespn^ad  pret  ared- 
in-N’o.  .\iiieri<*a  nlioiild  Imy  an  I  build  eiioiiKh 

NUttieieiill.v  lar^re  ;;iiii>i  to  nrotiet  the  eoast  eltles 
of  tlii>  «n:ire  Uniteti  Staten,  also  iiianiifartiire 
and  Imy  iii.irliine  untis.  rltleo.  and  |ortabV  de- 
feiii'e  ;;iin'>  of  every  pattern,  aiiimiiiiition.  air- 
aiilo  inirkn.  ete. 

TIh*  .\nieri  tn  idtizom  are  full  of  patrboiniii. 
full  4»r  at-thn.  an  I  will  reniHind  at  the  tia>^ii 
«>f  the  daiuer  si^nat.  i>nt  they  nIkmiM  have 
>•  iiietliiiii:  to  work  with  wlieii  tiiey  aniM’iiible. 

.\lno.  iiiereaM*  the  navy,  niju*  of  irnns.  ra|a- 
<dty  an  I  staldiity  b<*y**nd  luat  *4  any  otlH^r 
ofiiiitry.  at  any  |»oy>.ib1e  4Ni>t.  and  iiiaintain  it 
III  tii(‘  top  lioteh  of  ettieiemy.  .Make  the  navy 
atrraetlve  to  Am  Tha’n  Iwiler  elasn  «if  yoniu 
men  l>y  eondmMin/  a  liiirii-<dasn  tsMirM*  of  ediiea- 
tioiial  ntiidy  4'n  iHiatd  tiie  niiip.  In  diiHod  e<in- 
iieetion  with  the  navy  driiln.  Cive  them  tin* 
opiMirtnuity  l<»  learn  a  profession  during  their 
term  in  tiie  n:i\.v 

Till'  will  not  only  aitran  a  lii;;ii  elans  of 
yoiin;:  men  tin*  )irot(‘rtioii  «if  4Mir  inMiiitry. 
but  it  will  >;ive  tli<  ni  an  o|  (•ortiinity  to  earn 
a  valnaiile  and  useful  pmfesnioiial  education. 
Tliey  will  tfo  int«»  the  business  ainl  otfices  of 
oiir  eoiintry  full  of  proiinse  in  the  |  rofe.ssbiiial 
and  biislm-ss  interests  of  this  (Niuiitry  fully 
4spiip|N‘d.  ail  I  imtibNiiK  over  with  patrbdisiii 
Utr  Uiicie  Sam  and  his  navy,  an  I  In*  a  Uvim; 
iiU>a  to  otlHM's  to  take  m  tlie  saiiu*  op) ortuiiity. 

1  have  always  felt  s;id  to  s<h>  y^mn^;  men 
rsunim;  fn.m  iiriv.ite  raiiKs  of  the  navy  nni>re- 
liansl  f4»r  anvtliiiiK  in  any  line  <4  business.  TIm* 
U*st  part  of  his  |in*|iaratlon  for  liN*  is  t;otie.  V«m 
ask  tliem  what  thev  did  oli  tl»e  shil>  besidet 
drillliu;  and  tlK‘.v  sa.v  the  shi)  an  I 

isdislied  tlie  brass.*’  This  kind  4if  work  Is  no 
disKra«-4*.  but  this  time  is  l^si  valuable  to  Is* 
s|K*nt  that  way  by  a  tirii^ht.  red-blooded  .\merl- 
can  yoiintr  man. 

1  reiiH'iiilHT  a  few  vears  tin*  rlerks  in  the 

1)1;:  elidhiinr.  dr.vtf»MMls  stor»‘s.  slndo.  etc.,  swe|it 
and  diist«'d  tlie  store  and  kt’pt  ii)»  the  fiirnae«>. 
and  4‘\4'ry  time  a  cii.«>totiM»r  caiiii*  In  the  rh'rk 
Would  liavc  t«»  ru'^li  iin  I  wasii  his  hauls  iN'fore 
Mdliiik;  IIh*  dainty  merchandlMN  Belter  business 
iias  chati;n>d  this.  I  )»eti«‘Vc  tlie  same  iilan  miiid 
1n>  w«»rked  4»iit  sucis'ssfiilly  in  tlm  army. 

The  iieWspaiKTs  an*  workimr  «mii  a  plan  simi¬ 
lar  to  thI-4  with  tl»«ir  v«Mimr  men  earrh-rs  fmm 
tin*  ajres  Ilf  s4>\entts‘n  t4»  twioil.v-five  yc^ars.  Tlay' 
^o  iliroiitfli  by  «-arryink'  u  roiit«*.  ni.ik 

iiu!  the  ♦h-livery.  iNdu-ciimr  ilie  iihUM'y. 
iiMdim;  and  butldiim  tlie  rouie  ami  |»a]er.  at 
the  same  lime  b*arninK  t»v  actual  ex|ieri»*nce 
the  tlin*4»  jirlme  |*rlnel|i]es  •d  tnisiness  amt  |  m 
fe'‘si«inal  lif*.  naiiMd.v.  »a»rvi»N*.  «s»nection  o*i«Mt- 
ill.  aii'l  |>r«moticn. 

'I'lic  ,\meri»-an  slmbuit  is  eU*an  and  has  a 
hiieli  umi»itlen.  put  him  in  im*  navy  «»r  in  tlie 
arni.v  with  a  Idtfli-elass  4ii»i>'»rliinil.v  to  isirii  and 
learn,  and  he  will  Im*  a  eredit  in  war  an!  oiu 
of  war.  I*re|ia redness  an  I  d«*vel«»|'menl  an  I 
America  always :  Sihnm  I». 


Mr.  0^wal(]*H  Views  on  an  Editorial 

The  Am  »riean  l*rlnt«*r. 

New  York.  .Vpril  Ili.  l!»Di. 
The  Knnaui  .\nh  IM  iii.|s|ieii  : 

1  have  reM<l  your  islit  trial  entitled  ''Have  .Mu 
iillions  a  Mere  Ditliiitc  Comm  slitj'  Value  Tlian 
.\dv«‘rtisjiit:  Spa4*4*''  and  it  s*s*ms  te  me  it  is 
liaMoi  iiiNiii  two  misci.ii(s>ptieiis. 

The  first  <if  these  is  tliat  .Mr.  iloo.ten  in  his 
confereii  -es  with  tie'  .Naval  CoiisiiltinK  Boanl  and 
its  «‘immitte**s  assiiimsl  to  s)Hak  fir  tlie  «‘ntir«' 
hew-s)a)s*r  imtiistr.x  (»f  Ameriea.  I  lH>li4*ve  I 
have  tss-n  |»resent  at  all  tiie  m«Ndin;;s  that  have 
t>e4-ii  Im  Id  and  I  am  ipiite  sure  1  am  c  .rretd  wIhui 
I  say  that  Mr.  IpHistmi  has  never  4*veii  by  liii- 
plleation  assiinusl  to  sis«ak  for  any  Iverson  or  any 
t;ron|»  cf  is-rsoiis  other  than  Is  (miii;  .'iM*d  in  tiie 
memls*rshi|>  »»f  tie-  .\ss<»»’iate<l  .Advertising  (1n!»s 
of  thi-  W  .rbl. 

V  >ur  se4'«*iid  misc  iiei-ptit'ii  Is  that  dr.  Ilonston 
in  any  way  imidifsl  that  advertisin*;  s)iaee  was 
to  Is*  eoiitribiited  as  an  aid  to  the  jnitrbdie  w*ork 
of  tiie  .Naval  CoiisultiiiK  Board  iHs*:iiiH4*  It  eosts 
nothiiikT  to  rhoM*  who  are  ex|N*4’t«sl  U*  eoiitrlhiite 
it.  V<Mi  do  ind  make  the  direct  atateuK'Ut  thut 


he  did  say  so  blit  Ihe  burden  of  voiir  nritiinient 
is  carri«*4l  oii  the  assniiii>tioii  tliat  be  said  it. 

Ill  my  o)iinioii  yon  make  a  further  mistake  In 
linkint;  11)1  the  iiew*Mi>a|s*rs  in  the  iiroimsai  to 
render  aid  to  tin*  Government  with  tlie  iiiaiiu- 
factnrers  of  muiiiti  uis.  whereas  wliat  actually  ue- 
ciirreil  was  an  <*irort  to  link  tliem  up  with  the 
Naval  Consulting  Board.  It  may  lie  true  that 
the  iiiunufacttirers  of  mutiitiona  are  not  render¬ 
ing;  aid  to  the  Government  exceiitiiiR  at  so  much 
)s*r  aid.  blit  It  is  also  true  that  the  work  of  the 
Naval  CuiiKiiltiiiK  Board,  of  imiiK'asiirable  value 
and  probabl.v  not  pundiasable  at  aii.v  pri<'(*,  la 
Is  iin;  triveii  abs  diiteiy  fr(*e;  nay.  more,  not  only 
are  tile  hm'IiiInts  of  the  Board  not  receiving  agy- 
thin;;  f  »r  their  service,  but  they  ari*  eontributiuK 
substantial  sums  out  of  tli4*ir  individual  |MH*kets 
to  carry  <11  the  projeets  in  whl<*li  (hey  are  en¬ 
cased. 

I  do  not  Is'lb've  .von  s|H‘ak  with  authority  for 
the  imliistry  which  you  ivpres«*nt  when  y^oi  as¬ 
sume  that  it  is  any  less  patriotie  iliuii  are  the 
thirty  th  Misand  engineers  who  are  repres4‘nt<*d 
tiiriUKli  tiieir  ass  teiati  uis.  in  tin*  Naval  Consult- 
iim  B  oird.  It  is  a  fortunate  think'  for  us  who 
are  in  tin*  imblisliink'  buslne^K  that  tlie  Ass<r'iuted 
.Adverlisiii;;  C|nl»s.  i'uni{»risii:;;.  as  they  do,  every 
lirancli  nf  imblicity,  have  for  their  president  a 
man  wh  1  is  liiu  f>iiouk'h  and  broad  en  lU^li  to 
c  .me  f  trwurd  at  what  is  Keiieraily  rek'Hrde4l  us 
a  time  tif  national  |s*ril  and  to  match  the  iin- 
M'ltish  and  )iatri.dic  work  of  tlie  eiiKimM’rs  with 
an  offer  of  like  Hervl<‘<*  on  tin*  inirt  of  )inli- 
lishers  ami  adv<*rtiserK.  The  new  s)ia|»ers  may 
Nssniiie  a  pnrel.v  selHsh  atGtmb*  in  their  <’oiisld- 
eration  of  tin*  matter.  althoiiKh  I  «!on’t  ls*liev<* 
they  will.  However.  I  f«*«*l  ipiite  'Oire  that  not 
all  Hie  interests  re|ircscnt«*d  in  tin*  Ass  iciat«*d 
Adxo-rtisinu  CIiilis  will  consider  it  only  fr  .ni  such 
a  p  dnt  of  view. 

With  assiiraiM'es  of  jMTsonal  est  >4>m  for  the 
KiUToit  ANti  Brill. isHEU  staff.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Ci.yuk  Uswalu. 


WKDDING  BELLS 

Harry  J.  Soiulcr,  city  editor  of  the 
Vineiand  (.V.  J.)  Itepuldican,  and  Miss 
Oiive  A.  Ilockhili,  of  Fennsgrove,  were 
married  recently.  The  ceremony  tcK)k 
|)iace  at  the  home  of  the  l)r1degroom’s 
i)i'other-in-iaw,  (ieorge  Hennett,  in 
.Millviile. 

.lohn  Newman,  of  the  Minneapoiis 
(Minn.)  Fioneer-Fres.s,  was  married 
.\r>rii  13.  to  Miss  Gladys  Sparks,  of 
iH  vils  Lake,  N.  1). 

C.  K.  Coodridge,  of  Fort  Worth.  T'‘x  , 
and  Mrs.  .Margaret  H.  Looke,  of  .Vnstin. 
were  married  recently  at  .\nstin.  .Mr. 
Coodridge  is  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Texas  Kailway  .lournal,  and  a  ni'‘mti''r 
of  the  joint  legislative  l)oard  of  Texas, 
representing  the  Order  of  Kailway  Con- 
ductor.s.  ' 

l!ay  Ia)ften  Duiiley,  manager  and 
c<irrespond«'nt  for  the  I’o.st-Kecord-Kx- 
pre.ss  linrcaii,  maintained  in  Dallas 
jointly  liy  tlie  Houston  Dost,  K(»i’t  Worth 
Ketord,  and  San  .\ntonio  Express,  and 
.Miss  .Mary  Kiaslerica  (!ros.s,  danghter 
of  the  Kev.  and  .Mrs.  .1.  I..  (Jross,  of 
Houston,  were  married  at  the  First  l!ap- 
tisl  Cliurch,  on  .\pril  20. 

t'tiarles  .\.  O’Connor.  a.ssistant  spoil¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Commercial  Ti-it»une, 
Cincinnati.  O..  and  Miss  Itlanche  Stew¬ 
art  were  married  a  few  days  ago. 


Pattison  Speaks  at  Dallas 
Charles  .S.  Fatti.son,  of  Now  York,  was 
the  sr>eaker  itefore  the  Dallas  Ad.  League 
at  its  last  meeting.  Discussing  news- 
pap<-r  advertising,  the  speaker  .said 
many  firms  should  increase  their  a|>- 
propriations  for  advertising,  “not  to  help 
the  newspaiwM's  c>r  other  advertising 
agencies,  l)Ut  for  their  own  lienetit.”  He 
said  merchants  should  delilK-rateiy  set 
aside  a  i>ereentage  of  their  annual  sales 
for  advertising  purpo.ses.  and  added  that 
many  merchants,  at  present  l)ig  adver¬ 
tisers,  had  thanked  advertising  men  for 
|)er.snading  them  to  take  the  tirst  .step. 

Covency  (iws  to  Bo^toIl  Journal 
.lames  ,\.  i'oveney  has  lieen  ai)point- 
e<l  advertising  manager  of  the  Ko.ston 
.loni'ii.sl.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Hostoii  .\nierifan,  and  for 
.s<inie  time  pa.st  has  had  charge  of  fln- 
anciul  and  foreign  advertising  on  the 
Boston  Journal. 


PITTSBURG 

THE  HOME  OF  THE 

LEADER 

Alto  the  city  of  happyized 
homes  and  substantial  workmen 
Write  to  W.  F.  Moffett,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Pittsburg,  or  to 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Brunswick  Build¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.,  Steger  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  any  information  desired. 


tEljp  iEucntng  ^tar 

covers  Washington,  D.C.,  more 
thoroughly  with  one  edition 
than  any  other  paper  in  the 
United  States  covers  the  city 
in  which  it  is  published. 

Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 
"Tlie  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  cen-  | 
sors  ils  advertising  columns.  Many  of  i 
our  advertiaera  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why."  I 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C.  ' 

Fortign  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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SHREVEPORT’S  DRESS-UP  WEEK 


Advertising  Whirh  Brought  Fun  and 
Profit  to  Louisiana  City. 

SnRKVEPORT,  I.a.,  15. — Oress-l’p 

Week  was  a  success  beyond  e.xpecta- 
tions.  '  Shreveport  thinks  that  New 
York  must  have  heard  the  noise  of 
publicity. 

The  movement  was  operated  through 
the  Merchant.s’  Association.  The  .\d 
Men’s  League  was  first  suggested,  but 
it  was  decided  to  operate  it  through  the 
Merchants’  Association,  as  it  api>ealed 
directly  to  the  merchants  ius  they 
were  putting  up  the  money  for 
its  launching.  The  merchants  con¬ 
tributed  from  12.50  to  $10  each. 

Every  merchant  having  show'  win¬ 
dows  signed  a  pledge  to  fix  up  his  win¬ 
dows  especially  for  "l)ress-l'p,”  to  bo 
unveiled  at  the  same  hour  all  over  the 
city.  "Tacky  Night,’’  the  first  night, 
the  windows  remained  veiled  to  give  a 
blank  appearance  to  the  store.  The 
strec'ts  were  filled  with  quaintly  garbed 
folk,  who  parqded  for  prizes. 

The  following  night,  l)re.sa-Up  Night, 
the  stores  were  brilliantly  illuminated 
and  there  was  a  parade,  in  which 
Shreveport’s  fa.shionable  folk  turned 
out  in  their  new  spring  duds.  Some  of 
the  special  attractions  in  the  .show  win¬ 
dows  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to 
protect  the  plate-glass  windows  ajid 
save  the  sightseers  from  being  pushed 
through  the  glass. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  was  given 
over  to  fashion  shows  on  the  part  of 
individual  merchants,  and,  of  course, 
featured  In  the  advertis«*ments,  creat¬ 
ing  a  dress  preparedness,  such  as 
Shreveport  has  never  before  experi¬ 
enced. 

Daily  stories  were  furnished  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  were  indeed  liberal  with 
their  columna.  The  only  request  they 
made  was  that  the  advertising  be  in 
story  form,  and  thart  display  form  not 
be  asked  of  them. 


UNCLE  SAM  AS  A  MERCHANT. 

Government  Should  Advertise  and  Di»i- 

tribute  Products,  Says  Ad  Club  Man. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  19. — That  the 
Government  should  take  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  wholesale  establishments  of 
the  country,  centralize  this  branch  of 
commercial  activity,  eliminate  useless  la¬ 
bor,  and  as  many  middlemen,  engage  in 
the  general  distribution  of  all  kinds 
products,  and  undertake  an  extensive 
system  of  advertising,  was  the  burden 
of  an  address  on  "The  High  Cost  of 
Living”  by  John  F.  VVil.son,  advertising 
and  sales  manager  of  the  California 
Growers'  A.saociation,  at  to-day’s  luncii- 
eon  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Mr.  Wilson  is  past-president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Wilson  declared  that  attempts 
made  by  producers  to  sell  direct  to  c-on- 
sumers  through  the  means  of  centrally 
located  warehouses  or  dejiositories  fail¬ 
ed  because  consumers  seemed  to  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  small  retail  .stores.  He 
suggested  that  if  the  Government  would 
distril)Uto  commodities  through  central 
plants  and  distributing  stores  at  a  .slight 
profit  over  the  cost  of  o|>eration,  and 
systematically  advertise  in  th<!  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  result  would  probably  be  a  de¬ 
cided  lowering  of  the  cost  of  commodi¬ 
ties  to  the  consumer. 


.Ad  Men  and  Chamber  Afldiate 

The  Ad  Men’s  Club  of  Ijcwiston,  Me., 
has  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  Lewiston 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce  as  a  put)licity 
department,  retaining  its  name  ami 
form  of  organization.  This  was  decided 
at  a  special  •meeting  of  the  Club,  held 
a  few  <lays  ago.  An  invitation  was  re- 
i-eived  l)y  the  Club  at  the  .March  meet¬ 
ing  from  the  Chamber,  asking  them  to 
join  hands  in  this  way.  it  was  referred 
to  a  later  meeting.  Some  of  the  ad 
men  felt  that  it  would  be  wi.si'  to  retain 
a  distinct  organization,  but  said  they 
would  not  oppt>.si!  consolidation  if  the 
majority  wished  it,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  general  sentiment 
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ADVERTISING  RETAIL  SPORES 


Horace  Saks-  Speaks  to  New  York  Times 
Men  on  the  Pnddem. 

Horace  Saks,  of  Suk.s  &  Co.,  address¬ 
ed  the  advertising  start  of  the  New 
York  Time.s,  at  a  luncheon  on  .April  15, 
on  adverti.sing  the  specialty  store.  He 
■said  in  part; 

“The  problem  of  adverti.sing  of  the 
large  retail  .stores  has  not  lK>en  .solved. 
Too  many  retail  e.stal)lishments  have 
given  too  much  space  in  ttieir  advertis¬ 
ing  to  announcements  of  sales  and  of 
events  that  are  for  one  day,  two  day.s, 
or  a  week  only.  1  think  that  an  effec¬ 
tive  investment  in  advertising  is  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  constructive  advertis¬ 
ing  and  a  great  deal  le.ss  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  type  that,  now  occui)ies  so 
/iiuch  siiac’c. 

"We  believe  that  advertising  is  one 
of  the  great  aids  to  busine.ss,  but  we 
believe  that  the  l)usine.s.s  is  not  so  much 
a  result  of  the  advertising,  as  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  u  result  ot  the  something 
that  goes  on  lu  the  stores  ana  creates 
the  liu.skness. 

“We  hope  to  increase-  our  business, 
to  l>e  able  to  have  more  events  in  the 
store  to  justify  advertising,  instead  of 
having  more  advertising  in  the  hoiie 
that  goes  on  in  the  stores  and  creates 
the  bu.sines.s. 

’The  question  of  spending  money  for 
apiu'opriation  is  a  very  difilcult  one  to 
decide  ujkui.  The  (luestion  of  a  large 
distribution  or  largi;  copy  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  certain  class  ot  peoi)le, 
is  one  that  has  the  attention  at  the 
present  time.  1  Ix-lieve  it  is  iM-tter  to 
altogether  concentrate  on  a  small  aimi- 
ence,  rather  than  talk  half-heartedly  to 
a  large  one.” 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 


The  Kditor  nnd  Pabliaher  and  the 
•Ion rnallnt  niulntHiiis  an  eflicit-nt  corps  of  pnlil 
correspoDdi-nts  at  tlie  following  Imiiortant  trade 
centres ;  Boston,  Plilladciplila.  Toronto,  Cleve¬ 
land.  IMtlKbiiritli.  ('inclnnuti.  IH-troii.  St.  Lnils, 
Clilcago,  .Atlanta  New  Orleans,  Dallas.  Inilianap- 
olls.  Wasldiigton,  Baltimore,  anil  .Sun  Kruucisisi. 
Other  correspondents  will  be  addetl  from 
time  to  time.  Advertisers  and  newspaper  men 
will  Ond  a  ready  market  fur  atoriea  of  adver¬ 
tising  aclilevements,  news  beats,  etc.,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  main  office,  1117  World  Building, 
New  York  city. 

Branch  offices  axe  located  as  followt:  Chicago, 
Herald  Bnllding.  Hill  W.  Washington  St;  t'bas. 
11.  May,  .Mgr.;  'l‘lione  I'ranklln  44;  San  Kian- 
clsco,  742  .Market  SI.,  It.  J.  Bblwell,  manager, 
'phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  hidltur  and  I’uhliaber  page  contains 
1172  agate  Hues,  lliS  on  four.  Columns  are  12 
plcaa  wide  and  twelve  luches  deep. 

Advertising  Bate  la  25c.  an  agate  line,  tlUO 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  iiuarier  page. 
I'osltion  extra.  Time,  space  aud  cash  discounts 
are  ulluweii  on  coutracta. 

Small  ailverltsemeiita  under  proiier  classlfica- 
lluu  will  be  cbargisl  as  follows;  h'or  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted.  Ofteen  centa  a  line;  Uualnesa  Up- 
liortmiltT  and  .Misrellaneous,  twenty-flve  cents  a 
line,  and  SItutrtlona  Wanted,  ten  centa  a  llns, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  Kor  those  nneni- 
ployeil  a  flfty-word  or  eight  line  adverilsemeut 
will  he  published  two  times  KUKK. 

Headers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  Kditor  and  Pablinhrr  sella  regularly 
at  lUc.  a  copy.  $2.UU  per  year  In  the  t'ulted 
States  aud  Colonial  I'osaesslons.  $2.5U  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.Ub  foreign,  and  la  on  sale  eueh  week 
at  the  following  news  stands: 

New  York — World  Building,  TY-lbune  Building, 
I’ark  How  Building,  140  Nassau  Street.  Man- 
iilug’a  loppoalte  the  World  Building),  ,73  Park 
Bow ;  The  Woolwortb  Building,  Times  Building, 
Korfy-ticond  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
eiiirunee  to  Subway;  Brentano'a  Book  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  hTfth  Avenue  and 
Mack's,  Macy's  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  ea- 
Iriinoe. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L.  (7,  Rau,  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  Newt 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Honse  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop.  418  Wood 
Street. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trents,  611  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W. 

Chleago — Ponniis  Book  Store,  77  N.  Clark 
Stn-el :  Post  tifflee  News  Oo..  Monroe  Street; 
Cliss.  I.evy  Clrc.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Sehroetler's  News  Store,  Superior 
Street.  opiKMlte  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co,, 
nil  walnut  Stre>'t. 

Detroit — Solomon  Newa  Co.,  60  Larned  St.,  W. 

San  Frandaco — B.  J.  Bldwell  Oo.,  742  Market. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AdvertutmtntM  under  thU  clasei/ication,  ten 
cents  ptr  line,  each  insertion.  Count  eie 
tovrds  to  the  line.  I'or  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FRER. 

irusrNESS~OU  CTItCULATlON  MAN.MiEU— 
Man  with  fiftwn  jearH  experience  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  Circulation  Manui^ur  in  large  city  or 
Itiisiuess  Manager  on  small  city  daily — latter  pre- 
ferrtMl.  Thorough  training  in  all  phases  of  the 
hnsiiiess  end.  Tenip«*rate  and  reliable;  satisfae- 
fory  referA'iices.  Interview  solicited.  Address 
T  1700.  esTD  K«Htor  nnd  Pnhllsher. _ 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  ('ONVENTKLN  : 

Mr.  i*ubti.<4|iei’ :  If  you  are  in  of  a  nsiily 

t'ia'^!«^  eii'ciilatMUi  or  hu-4iiie*is  iiiaiiagt'r.  Just 
sfiid  me  y«»ur  name  ami  hotel  aihlress.  S4i  we 
euii  gt>t  touetlau’  ami  talk  things  ovir.  Atl- 
ilress  •'EiillnisiasL”  care  Etiitor  ami  l*u)ilisht‘r. 


r.\  UTt  M  t.\  is'P—  lira*  Ilia  ting  from  oolh-go  in 
.luiit'  journalism  (‘ours<>-  expirieiirtsl  lM»ih  as  ar- 
ilst  ami  r»'|MH’ter  — wants  pusition  aiiywhore.  |»re- 
fiTahly  ii.itMh -six*  tl  elty,  Sampl«‘s  and  refor 
«  iM’os  on  ro<|u«  Mt.  Atlilroxs  .1  ISlI.  eare  K^tHtor 
and  riibllsher. 

(’OLLKtiE  Wo.MA.N,  -S,  miw  Telegraph  Editor, 
in  small  Eastern  City,  wisln^s  iH»sitioii  with 
gi’tater  op|*ortunity  f*»r  udvaneeinent.  KxihtI 
ei  c  in  eop,\  reailing,  r*'\vrile  am)  makeup  work. 

ill  start  w  ith  imalerate  salary,  if  given  eliame 
l»»  get  aheml,  Adilress  11.  S.-  11.,  cure  h>lit«>r 
I  ml  i’lihlishi  r. 

KI MTOUI  Ig  MUITKIt— i'ositifui  as  editorial 
writer  or  re|K*rter  on  pa|HT  of  large  circulation. 
«u'  <lesk  piiMitioii  on  siiiull  daily.  CouUl  take 
eiiarge  of  olHi’e  of  small  thilly.  (iocmI  references. 
.Vildress  J.  ISQD.  care  of  E<litor  and  Rublisiier. 

wK.nEK.VL  M.\.NAt;KU — Youug  married  man 
with  eight  years’  new’spa{NT  exiHTiemi*  ihvires 
position  at  heatl  of  small  elty  ilaily.  Ah.soluiely 
e'ean  haldts.  Tliorough  kiiowhslge  every  depart- 
imni.  i’racileal  prltit«'r.  Ih’sire  to  liKoite  where 
iliere  Is  op|*orluiiity  of  iM'Comliig  Interested  In  a 
hii'^iiiesci  tiiiaiK'iiilly.  City  over  15. (dM)  that  is 
live  and  growing.  Prefer  Northern  States.  Ad- 
.lr4>«K  rhar’es  c.  St<ine.  Harrisburg.  111. 

.MA.NACEi:  UK  .VSSIS'i’A.NT— .Man  with  sfa*lv 
l•|•e^.r^l  for  n'snlis  Is  ready  t  »  move  up.  N»»'v 
noinaging  }»r"gressive  daily,  elty  do.iMMi.  Turtle*! 
It  fn*m  hiser  to  u*aMl  payer.  Am  d.T  and  know 
all  ih'partiinnts  thoroughly.  Will  taJ<e  matiage- 
014. nt  «»r  assistant.  H»*sf  ref»’r«*nees.  Will  grani 
Interview’  while  at  Publishers*  Meeting.  Address 
Matiag«»ment.  J  isus.  Eilitor  ami  I’nldlsher. 

NKWSI-ACKU  tut  ITHMSHINti  MA.N— Live, 
active  man  (»f  ;»7,  who  has  iinnie  the  mistake  of 

giving  111*  N  me  of  the  In^st  years  4»f  Ids  lifi*  to 

selnud  teaeliing.  desires  m\vspa|a>r  or  publishing 
losithni.  Will  start  low  ami  pMVe  merits.  .\t 
lilHTty  .Inly  1,  to  go  anywhere  hi  the  w’orhl. 

Mas  tra'’D!4Ml  all  ov4t  tin*  worbl.  Is  author  of 
several  IsHiks,  and  at  pr«>srnt  Ind<ls  one  of  tin* 

tdggest  positions  in  New  York  tMt.v  seluiols.  .\d- 
*lr«»ss  Ihtx  .I1N14.  ran*  of  E  litor  and  l*nblisln‘r. 

O.NK  UE  THE  LIVK.ST  ami  Ik's!  trained  men 
in  the  a*lvertising  business  with  a  record  for  rv- 
suits  that  is  exceptional  would  cuiishler  posithai 
fr*im  large  neAVHpu|H>r.  Have  for  over  It)  years 
siiee<»ssfnlly  managisl  two  of  the  biggest  daily  and 
Sunday  iiewspaiaTs  in  tireater  New  York  atnl  at 
pH'seiit  am  manager  of  three  of  the  best  trade 
publications  in  their  held.  Have  also  work*'*] 
general  and  foreign  advertising  and  am  highly 
reeoinineiidi»l  with  a  reeor*l  <»f  seventeen  years 
of  servlet*  that  I  ladieve  wandd  convince  yon  that 
>401  eoiil  1  ns4*  me  f**r  your  lK*st  int4*r«*st.  Am 
only  o4.  enthusiastic  ami  tir4*less.  ami  lik4*  m»th- 
ing  iNtt**!’  than  li»  S4dve  the  4litlh*nlt  probl4*M;s 
arising  ilally  ami  to  In*  Ii4*i4l  strii'lly  nspoiisibh* 
for  results.  In  answ’cring  kimlly  stat*‘  wli'tt 
salary  or  salary  and  4’ommissi<iii  yon  wonhl  pay 
to  the  riglil  iiiaii.*  Ad4ln*ss  .1  isod,  care  4)f  Kdi 
tor  and  I’nblislM'i*. 

ultitilNAE  <  AimM»Msr‘ Wh*.  is  als4i  4*x|Mit 
in*wspap4*r  ph4d*»graph4*r  will  tnak«*  ehamr**.  Elm* 
r«*fereiiee.  .\ildr(*ss  thsal  t'halici*,  .1  Isiti.  car** 
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Eslititr  and  l’nblish(*r. 

TUADE  JmiRNALIST— -25  years  of  ag«-,  ex- 
|H*rh*nce*l  in  all  braiich€*s  4»f  the  work,  jlesires 
jMisition.  t'nn  furnish  references  and  will  deiinni- 
strat4*  my  ability.  .\ddresH  K,  515  Clintiiii  Ave.. 
\4*w’ark.  N.  .1. 

Yur.Vt;  M.VN  With  half  a  y4*ar  >4*t  to  Hnish 
g«Mid  .loiirinilism  Seh<Md,  W4inid  Mkt*  t4i  g4*t 

4*xp«>ri4*tie4>  4»f  few  iiioiithM  4»r  y4*ai’  4*11  in^w’s 

4 ml  <’f  «'ily  paper  aiiyw’h4‘r4‘  in  E.  S.  or  C'ainola 
lH*f4ir(*  4‘ompl4*ting  4-onrs**.  .\sk  only  living  salary. 
A*hlr4*ss  J  1*<1H.  4*ar4*  E«llt4*r  ami  l•nblHln•^. 

YtM’Nti  .MAN.  seV4*ral  y4*jirs'  ex|N*ri4*ni*4*  with 
larg<*  m4*tro|'<dttan  n4*w’spa|H>r.  i*an  4iiiallfy  any 
d«*partin4*nt  in  Eiihlishhig.  I’rinting.  or  Adv*’riis- 
ing  liiH*.  IlimiiiDss  4*xi  erl4*n*'4*,  Is-st  r4»f4*r4*ne4»s 
ami  i’is*4tmm4‘ndati4>iis.  w’is)u>s  |Misition.  with  ad¬ 
vancement.  .\d*lr4>ss  J  1^15,  4*are  I’slitor  an  I 
I’lddlsher. 

V(»i  Nt:  t'litrri.ATioN  .manamki:,  of  g.NMi 

habits  desir4s  iHisitlon  on  small  tlaily.  (»r  would 
a«'4*.*pl  iMmition  as  assistant  4>ii  larger  she4*t.  I*r»’- 
f4*r  .Ml*h!l4>  Wi'st.  I*n*s4*ntly  einidtiyiNl  .Xihlress 
ttiTabl  11.  Ib’rrl'h'r.  I*,  t).  Ih>x  27tG  Harrisburg. 
111. 


HELP  WANTED 


Adn'rlim  mvniM  uiidri  this  rhiH/tifivuHon,  fiftrtn 
vrnt/t  for  liuv,  rnrh  iiiMortion.  Count  six 
tr  Ilf  it  a  to  tht  litu 

.\  NEW  ailvertlsing  ag**m*y  in  a  S‘MitlM*r!i  idly 

*l4*slr4‘s  t4»  S4*4*nr4*  Hm*  S4*rvie4*s  4*f  ;i  g***».!  a*lverlls4— 

m4*iit  writer.  .\t  tin*  start  salary  will  )m>  $2-5 
a  w'4'4*k,  blit  if  Ii4>  pr4»V4''.  to  be  the  right  s«irt 
4»f  a  man  he  will  In*  gi\4*ii  a  (iiaiii***  to  Immsiiig* 
lnti‘r4>sied  in  th**  bii*«iii4*s>.  If  he  ean  i  r4idn4'(* 
the  g««Nla,  salary  will  In*  iio  4tbj4‘(*t.  .\*ldresK 
X-  Y.  Z.,  Tim  Ktlilur  and  Publisher. 


$5,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  Democratic  or  In¬ 
dependent  daily  located  in  state 
not  overwhelmingly  Republican. 
Proposition  N.  O. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  P'ifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


$35,000.00 


Cash,  available  as  first  payment 
upon  a  Middle  West  evening  daily 
newspaper  property. 

IIARWEIT4,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


An  Unusual  Offering 


ijilS.CKKJ  buys  half  interest  in  lead¬ 
ing  daily  paper  in  modern,  pictur¬ 
esque,  healthful  western  city.  Prop¬ 
erty  valuation  approximated  $60,000. 
lUisiness  prosperous. 

Proposition  895x. 


H.  F.  HENRICHS 


Kewapaper  Properttea, 
I.ITCIIPIKI.D.  IM> 

Newspaper  and  Printing 
Plants 

Appniiset),  IiiventorU*4l  and  Insurance  value 
gimraiit4*4*4l.  Accuracy  secured  ond  time  sav- 
4*il  f4»r  S4*ller»  mid  investors.  News|)ap4‘r 

Appraisal  Asao.,  13-15  Fort  St.,  W.  Detroit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

.\<h  t  rtiMoun  nt K  mult  r  thin  vlunnifivntittu .  ttrrnty 
fin-  nntn  o  rnvh  iiintitioii.  fount  nix 

to  the  line. 

EIM’rDRlADS  writt4*ii  by  traine<!  hainls  4>ii 
timely  snhJ»ctK  of  toolay.  Turn  this  prtiblein 
ev*r  to  1114*  ami  turn  y*inr  att(‘ntion  to  getting 
biivim>NH.  Kates  iinite  re:is4inable :  service  nnlin- 
i*<-a<'habl*'  Write  for  s|H*eim4*ns  ami  t*-rms.  i*. 
O.  |’m»x  237,  W:iV4’rly  Tenii. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

.UlmtisrunniH  innirr  this  clfissifiratiuu.  twenty 
fire  nuts  a  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 

.\ETIIttHS  S|M*4*lal  arlieb's.  storl4*s.  llliistra* 
thins,  4*art  eiis  s.Mi*lieat**4l  4)ii  attra4*tlve  t4*rnis. 
.\iMr4*ss  .1.  H.  Van  D4*iis4*n.  New  Y**rk  Sun,  15m 
Nassau  St.,  .N4*w’  York  Elt.v. 

I’.MCrNEU  WANTKI>  witli  ex**entive  ami  writ 
Ing  nl»lllty.  Ni'W  publi<*atioii.  W«imh*rfnl  4)p|N»r 
tnnity.  .\pply  J  lHt*7,  eare  P^litiir  ami  I'nldlslier. 


NEWSEAl’EIC  I'AUTNKK  WANTED  t4»  take 
charge  of  busin4*ss  hihI  uf  liMidiiig  dnlly  in  Mhidle 
Wfst.  city  f*f  15.(MH>.  h)s4>  have  large  j4>b  printing 
plant.  biuiiuN^s  mort*  than  owiht  4*an  over-se*'.  will 
s4dl  13  iiit4*rt‘Nt  $5. MOO  4-ash.  balance'  easy  terms. 
.\4h!r4*hs  J  1S05.  4’are  PMit«»r  and  PublUher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  elassifieation.  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Cc^iint  six 
words  to  the  line. 

*ril*».MES<»\  l  YI'E  CASTER  ami  I3o  f4ints  4.f 
Mairle4‘s  fur  sal**  clu-ap.  .\<ldr4*ss  **C.*isrer.** 
E4*ltt*ir  ami  l’iildis)n*r. 

.h»R  I’l^A.NT  ami  w<*ekly  |m]N>r:  spl4*n4lid 
<i|H*ning  t*^  l'rn**ih-:il  printi*r:  big  4*n«'iigh  f*ir 
printer.  iniKhn'ss  maniigt'r  4ir  4‘«Jit«ir.  DN-al  iiier 
*haiits  will  4*4*iitribnl«-  to  purelniM*  priei*.  Only 
i*rlnt#*ry  In  tlllag**  lo'gr  New  Y**rk.  Easy  terms. 
<^wn4*r  will  i‘4Hiiaiit  If  *l4*slrg4l.  .Vtl*lr4'st(  Hustler, 
care  Edi(4ir  ami  Enldtsher. 
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ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Ten-pace  pre»  prinU  frocn  type  a  4,  6,  6  or  10 
page  7  column  paper  at  5000  per  hour. 
Twelve-page  prew  prinli  4.  6.  6.  10  or  12 
page  7  column  papen  at  4500  per  hour. 

Send  for  further  inJormaUon 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Hoineike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading  Banks.  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Homeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE,  INC. 

I06-1 10  Seventii  Ave.  New  York  City 


HEMSTREErS 

ATLAS 

PRESS  CLIPPING 

BUREAU 


TENTH  AVENUE 
AT  45th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  ia  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  alt  mattera  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publicationa  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rate* — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  fcr  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St,  New  York  City 

Ettabliihtd  •  Quartrr  of  a  Contury. 


EX-GOVERNOR  PECK  DIES 

.-\uthor  of  “Perk’s  Bad  Boy”  Stories 
Passes  Away  in  Milwaukee. 

George  Wilbur  Peck,  soldier,  author, 
former  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  famed 
for  his  “Peck's  Bad  Boy”  and  similar 
humorous  stories,  died  in  Milwaukee  on 
Sunday  after  six  months’  illness. 

Mr.  Peck  was  liorn  in  Henderson,  N. 
Y.,  September  28.  1840.  He  was  taken 
to  Wisconsin  by  his  parents  at  the  age 
of  three.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the 
printer's  trade,  and  in  1860  bought  a 
half-interest  in  the  Jefferson  County 
Republican,  which  was  published  at 
Jefferson. 

Mr.  Peck  served  as  a  private  in  the 
Fourth  Wisconsin  Cavalry  in  the  Civil 
War  for  tw’o  and  a  half  years,  and  then 
returned  to  his  newspaper  activities. 

In  1866  he  .started  at  Ripon,  Wis.,  a 
newspaper  called  the  Representative,  and 
later  became  the  owner  of  the  I^a 
Crosse  Democrat.  He  parted  with  this 
publication  in  1874,  and  founded  the 
Sun  at  I.A  Crosse. 

Four  years  later  he  removed  the 
plant  to  Milwaukee  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  paper  to  Peck’s  Sun, 
which  became  noted  because  of  Mr. 
Peck’s  humorous  sketches,  notably  the 
“Peck’s  Bad  Boy”  series,  favorites  gen¬ 
erally  with  iKiys  of  a  generation  ago. 

Mr.  Peck  was  Mayor  of  Milwaukee, 

1890- 91,  and  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 

1891- 95. 


(jol.  Edward  K.  V'alentine  Dead 

Cop.  Edward  K.  Vapentine,  editor, 
■soldier,  and  state.sman.  died  on  April  11, 
at  his  residence,  817  East  55th  Street. 
Chicago,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
Col.  Valentine  liegan  life  as  a  printer, 
and  was  sticking  type  on  the  Peoria 
Transcript  when  IJncoln  called  for  vol¬ 
unteers.  He  enlisted,  and.  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  pay  from  the  Transcript, 
marched  off  with  the  first  Illinois  con¬ 
tingent  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  war  he  gained  the  reputation 
of  a  “fire-eater."  and  ro.se  to  the  rank 
of  i-olonel.  He  wa.s  discharged  in  1866, 
and  went  into  new.spaper  work  in  Oma¬ 
ha.  He  liecanie  a  factor  in  pioneer  Ne¬ 
braska.  and  thrice  was  elected  to  Con- 
gre.ss.  I-ater  he  .served  as  a  sergeant - 
at-arms  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  for  eight  years  he  had  practiced 
law  in  Chicago. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Wii.PiAM  H.  Bi.a('K,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Butterick  pub¬ 
lications.  Hampton’.s.  and  other  maga¬ 
zines.  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  as- 
so<’iat«-d  with  the  Street  Railways  Com¬ 
pany,  died  on 'April  14.  at  the  Galtiraith 
Sanitarium.  Mr.  Black,  who  was  forty 
years  of  age.  wa.s  a  son  of  George  B. 
Black,  of  Chicago,  and  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1899.  While  at  the 
Univer.sity.  Mr.  Black  playc-d  right  half- 
hack  on  the  foottiall  tc‘am  for  two  years. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  memlier  of  the 
staff  of  the  I.rfidios'  Home  .lournal  and 
later  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He 
was  a  memlter  of  the  Sphinx  Club  of 
New  York,  and  a  number  of  clubs  in 
( 'hicago. 

•Apfhei)  H.  Kafsitneii,  died  at  his 
home,  138  Broad  Street.  .\ll)any,  N.  Y., 
April  8.  after  an  illness  that  had  con¬ 
fined  him  to  his  house  at  intervals  for 
several  years.  He  wa.s  born  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  March  2.3.  1856,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liAm  and  Pauline  ,\mthor  Kae.stner, 
late  of  Aliiany.  In  1863  the  family  took 
up  its  residence  in  .-Mijany.  When  in  his 
teens,  Kaestner  entered  the  shop  of  the 
-Xlliany  Freie  Blaetter.  a  daily  German 
newspaper,  as  apprentice  to  learn  his 
trade  as  typesetter  and  pressman.  He 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  dignity  of  a 
“ca.se”  and  eventually  liecame  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  Freie  Blaetter  was  merged 
with  the  weekly  German  Herold.  Just 
before  the  Raines  law  liec-ame  effective 
Kaestner  was  appointed  as  one  of  the 
local  exci.se  commi.s.sloners  and  contin¬ 
ued  in  oflico  until  th«  law  waa  put  In 


operation.  He  was  twice  the  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  office 
of  alderman  in  the  First  Ward,  and 
assemblyman  in  his  district, 

Frank  E.  Thompson,  for  twenty-three 
years  assistant  editor  of  the  Iron  Age, 
died  April  15,  at  his  home,  119  West  33d 
Street,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  in  his  sixty-third 
year.  His  wife,  a  son,  and  daughter 
survive  him. 

Chari.es  A1.FREI)  CcxiPEK.  foi<  thirty 
years  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Scots¬ 
man,  died  April  15,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  Mr.  Cooper  was  born  at  Hull, 
Eng.,  and  after  studying  at  the  Hull 
Grammar  School  was  for  a  time  man¬ 
ager  and  sub-editor  of  the  Hull  Adver¬ 
tiser.  After  seven  years  as  Parliamen¬ 
tary  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star 
he  became  assistant  in  1868  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Russell,  editor  of  the  Scotsman. 
He  later  became  editor,  and  retired  in 
1906. 

Chari.es  E.  Bonbbrake,  who  died  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  April  7,  was  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  newspaper 
profession  in  Columbus.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Otterbein  University  at  Wester¬ 
ville,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1882, 
and  immediately  took  a  position  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  was  employed  almost  continu¬ 
ously  on  that  journal  until  1896,  when 
his  brother,  U.  D.  Bonebrake,  was  elect¬ 
ed  State  School  Commi.ssioner.  He  was 
then  appointed  chief  clerk  in  that  of¬ 
fice,  remaining  in  that  jiosition  through 
the  two  terms  of  his  brother.  He  then 
went  into  the  brokerage  business. 

Walter  A.  Or..SEN,  twenty-four  years 
old,  died  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  April  9 
from  heart  disease.  Mr.  Olsen  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  an  ad- 
verti.sing  writer.  He  learned  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  employ  of  .Abraham  Straus 
and  other  big  stores  in  Brooklyn,  and 
in  Septemlier  last  went  to  Toledo  to 
take  a  position  with  a  large  store  there. 

Chester  P.  C.  Stein,  sporting  editor 
of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune,  passed 
away  on  Sunday,  April  9,  aged  thirty- 
one.  He  was  born  in  Txmdon,  Ont.,  and 
in  his  youth  wa.s  celebrated  for  his 
athletic  prowe.ss.  Alxiut  ten  years  ago 
he  went  to  Winnipeg,  where  he  .joined 
the  Tribune  staff,  remaining  with  that 
pancr  until  his  death. 

William  Henrt  Kent,  for  several 
vears  prior  to  1908.  proof-reader  for  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  died  at 
Omaha  recently.  His  death  followed  an 
apoplectic  stroke  which  came  to  him 
while  he  wa.s  at  work  at  the  Omaha 
Bee.  where  he  was  employed  as  proof¬ 
reader.  Mr.  Kent  went  to  Omaha  In 
1876.  hc'ing  for  .several  years  employed 
on  the  Omaha  Evening  News.  In  1884 
he  was  elected  county  Coroner.  I.,ater 
he  was  a.ssociated  with  Bill  Nye,  the 
famous  humorist,  on  the  I-aramie 
Boomerang.  He  went  back  to  Omaha  in 
1890,  and  wa.s  city  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Republican.  He  was  also  employed  on 
the  World-Herald  as  proof-reader  five 
years,  and  for  some  time  did  the  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  the  Omaha  Western  I-a- 
liorer. 

Gerald  Dotchett,  proprietor  of  the 
O.sceola  (la.)  Democrat,  walked  out  of 
his  office  in  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  April  6,  went  to  his  room  and 
•shot  himself.  Financial  difficulties,  it 
is  thought,  caused  him  to  take  his  life. 
He  wa-s  twenty-two  years  old. 

Hoi’Ser  Campbei.l.  aged  sixty,  editor 
of  the  Gene.seo  Journal,  died  suddenly 
-April  11.  at  his  home  in  that  village. 

•Iames  H.  McCija-iAN.  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  ('nderwriter.  died  in  that  citv 
on  Sunday.  He  wa.s  fifty-six  years  old. 

•loHN  T.  McGariole,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  connected  with  Bal¬ 
timore  newspapers  and  late  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Star,  died  in 
Baltimore  on  April  17.  Falling  health 
(•au.sed  him  to  leave  the  Star  three 
months  ago.  He  had  also  served  on  the 
Baltimore  American.  Cumberland  News. 
Philadelphia  Press,  New  York  Mail,  Bal¬ 
timore  World,  and  Baltimore  Star. 

Samvel  P.  Ixivett,  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  Bureau,  died  sud¬ 
denly  from  heart  failure  at  his  home  in 
Oakland,  on  April  5,  aged  forty-five 
years.  Me  secured  an  interest  in  the 


San  Francisco  Press  Clipping  Bureau 
with  Harry  S.  Allen  twenty-two  years 
ago  and  contributed  largely  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  institution  and  also  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  Bureau,  a  daily 
financial  paper. 

James  Simonton  Sandrus,  aged  8(>v- 
enty-four,  who  had  worked  as  type¬ 
setter,  printer,  and  reporter  on  various 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  died  on  April  14,  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Edwin  Clyde  Vance,  thirty-three 
years  old,  a  well-known  newspaperman, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Tri-State  News  Bureau,  died  April  14. 


BUSY  DAYS  AT  THE  HOE  FACTORY 


Company  Has  Orders  for  a  Million  Dol¬ 
lar’s  Worth  of  Printint;  Presses. 

If  all  indications  are  correct  the 
wave  of  prosperity  has  at  last  reached 
the  newspaper  and  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  in  general.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  the  well- 
known  manufacturers  of  printing  ma¬ 
chinery,  have  already  booked  over  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  business  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  if  orders 
continue  to  come  in  as  they  have  been 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  1916  will 
prove  to  be  a  banner  year. 

Among  the  large  orders  recently  se¬ 
cured  by  Hoe  are  five  Octuple  pres-ses 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  three 
Octuples  for  the  Washington  Star,  a 
Double  Octuple  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  one  Octuple  press,  and  four  .six- 
teen-page  Deck  for  the  Utica  Press, 
one  Octuple  press  and  one  .six- 
teen-page  Deck,  as  well  as  new  high¬ 
speed  folders  and  cdlor  cylinders  for  the 
Seattle  Times;  five  Sextuples  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  new  design  for  the  Scripps  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  four  of  which  are  to 
be  installed  in  the  plant  of  the  (’leve- 
land  Press,  and  the  fifth  in  the  plant  of 
the  Toledo  News-Bee;  two  Sextuples 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and  another 
X-Pattern  Sextuple  for  the  New  York 
Mail;  eleven  sixteen-page  Decks  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  four  .sixteen-page 
Decks  for  the  Boston  Post,  and  a  six¬ 
teen-page  Deck  for  the  t^tlca  Pre.ss,  be¬ 
sides  many  smaller  machines  for  other 
papers. 

Numerous  orders  are  also  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  for  Rotogravure 
or  Intaglio  presses,  and  the  demand  for 
these  is  expected  to  increase  rapidly. 
Several  are  now  being  built  in  the  Hoe 
factory  In  New  York  for  use  In  foreign 
countries.  In  addition  to  three  recently 
shipped  abroad,  and  an  order  has  just 
been  received  for  a  machine  of  this 
type  for  a  paper  in  the  West. 


(Canada  Feels  Paper  Shortage 
Toronto,  April  17. — The  paper  short¬ 
age  is  lx“ing  severely  felt  in  Canada.  To 
direct  popular  attention  to  it  in  a  help¬ 
ful  way.  Sir  George  Fo.stcr,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  ia  distrilniting  a 
small  po.ster  which  recipients  are  re¬ 
quested  to  place  in  a  conspicuous  po.si- 
tion.  It  is  headed  "Shortage  of  Paiier 
Material;  Save  Your  Wa.ste  Paper  and 
Rags,"  and  tell.s  how  necessary  it  is  to 
conserve  all  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  expected 
that  this  publicity  will  do  something 
towards  relieving  the  situation. 


Brooklyn  Eagle  (iets  Church  Ails 
By  means  of  a  group  arrangement, 
placing  together  the  ads  of  services  of 
the  churches  of  a  given  section  of  the 
city,  and  heading  each  group  with  an 
appealing  argumentative  introduction, 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  induced 
many  Brooklyn  churches  to  use  much 
larger  space  that  formerly  in  its  Satur¬ 
day  editions.  The  churches  responded 
promptly  to  this  sort  of  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  and  showed  their  realization  of 
the  value  of  publicity  a.s  an  edd  to  swell 
church  attendance.  Throughout  the 
I.<enten  season  the  Eagle  has  carried 
nearly  two  full  pages  of  church  .adver¬ 
tising  every  Saturday. 


DO  YOU  WANT  BUSINESS? 
GO  WHERE  THE  MONEY  IS! 


O^MFOKT  and  Prosperity  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  condition  in  New  York  State 
todaj’.  There  is  no  better  barometer 
than  the  condition  of  the  Aiitomoliile 
Industry. 

New  York  State  shows  a  registra¬ 
tion  of  234,03*2  cars  for  1915,  of  which 
103,201  were  registered  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  the  list  showing  an  average  of 

.  A  CxVR  TO  EVERY  41  RESIDENTS 

Do  you  know  that  a  Billion  Dollars  a  year  is  be¬ 
ing  spent  by  the  residents  of  tlie  Empire  State  and 
the  largest  percentage  of  this  goes  for  manufactured 
goods  ? 

Do  you  know  that  the  easiest  way  to  reach  this 
vast  and  profitable  market  is  through  the  newspapers? 

That  it  is  the  most  economical  way  ? 

That  when  you  use  the  papers  in  this  lust  that  you 
secure  not  only  the  tremendous  Publicity  force  of 
Four  Millions  an  issue,  but  the  co-operation  of  the 
Papers  and  the  Dealers  in  marketing  your  product  ? 

TOP— LOOK— AND  LISTEN! 

A  State  which  can  maintain 
234,000  Automobiles  is  too  good  a 
market  for  you  to  neglect. 

Distribution  is  an  easy  Problem  in 
New  York  —  and  the  Newspapers 
have  great  selling  power. 

That’s  why 

IT  COSTS  I.ESS  TO  GET  BIGGER 
RETURNS  FROM  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Gkorge  F.  Baiugiit, 
Advertising  S pecialist, 
Ncvi:  York. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  Journalist  will  supply  Advertisers  who 
want  further  information  on  inarkctinR  conditions  and  selling  facilities 
in  New  York  State  and  the  influence  of  its  strong  Newspapers — 
Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  Journalist,  1117  World  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York. 


Use  This  List  of  Business  Producing  News¬ 
papers  In  New  York  State 


A  Publicity  Force  of  Four 

Million  An 

Issue 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M) . . 

38,514 

,06 

,06 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) . . 

33,580 

.06 

.06 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (E)  3c . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (S)  3c  . 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (E) . 

60,841 

.15 

.15 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (S) . 

63,666 

.15 

.15 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M&E) . . 

105,839 

.14 

.12 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E)  .... 

8,023 

.0179 

.0129 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E) . 

20,432 

.035 

.03 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E) 

5,667 

.0143 

.0108 

Gloversville  Herald  (M) . 

6,260 

.02 

.015 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) . 

6,512 

.035 

.015 

Newburg  Daily  News  (E) . 

8,257 

.0358 

.0214 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) . 

6,304 

.0214 

.015 

New  York  American  (M) . 

276,635 

.40 

.38 

New  York  American  (S) . 

690.499 

.60 

.57 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 

175,267 

.28 

.27 

New  York  Herald  (M) . 

)  ^ 

f  .40 

.40 

New  York  Herald  (S) . 

J  92,85 3 

1  .50 

.50 

N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  (M)... 

18,654 

.18 

.15 

New  York  Evening  Mail  (E) . 

144,381 

.32 

.29 

New  York  Evening  Post  (E) . 

New  York  Press  (M) . } 

New  York  Press  (S) . i’ 

21,151 

103,657 

.18 

.27 

.16 

.225 

New  York  Sun  (M&S) . 

68,309 

.40 

.36 

New  York  Sun  (E) . 

170,464 

.30 

.27 

New  York  Times  (M) . \ 

New  York  Times  (S) . 1 

334,744 

.50 

.45 

New  York  Tribune  (M&S) . 

93,848 

.25 

,21 

New  York  Telegram  (E) .  { 

\  .285 

21 

New  York  Telegram  (S) .  ^ 

>  .20 

.18 

New  York  World  (M) . 1 

.40 

New  York  World  (S) . 'j 

New  York  World  (E) . 

398,727 

.40 

.40 

Oneonta  Star  (M)  . 

6,242 

.0136 

.0107 

Poughkeepsie  Star  (E) . 

6,318 

.0215 

.0115 

Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser  (E) 

38,452 

.10 

.06 

Schenectady  Gazette  (M) . 

20,680 

.06 

.04 

Troy  Record  (M&E) . 

18,401 

.035 

.035 

3,687,447 

6.9945 

6.4623 

Ratings  Government  Statements,  April,  1916. 


Rate  per  line  per  thousand— one  and  one  half  tenths  of 
a  cent. 

Rate  for  Magazine  page  of  224  lines  less  than  34c  per 
thousand. 

COMPARE  THIS  WITH  THE  AVERAGE  MAGAZINE  RATE 


March  1910  - 
March  1911  - 
March  1912  - 
March  1913  - 
March  1914  - 
March  1915  - 
March  1916  - 


-  -  82,128 

-  -  100,137 

-  -  117,376 

-  -  129,748 

-  -  146,602 

-  -  175,014 

-  -  184,018 


These 


Figures  Reflect  the  Growth  and  the  Value 
Advertisers  Without  Any  Increase  in 


The  New  York  Globe  Is  Giving 
Advertising  Rates. 


These  Sixteen  Firms — 


B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Gimbel  Bros. 

Oppenheim,  Collins  & 

Arnold  Constable  &  Co. 

J.  B.  Greenhut  Co. 

Saks  &  Co. 

Best  &  Co. 

Jas.  A.  Hearn  &  Son 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 

Bloomingdale  Bros. 

Lord  &  Taylor 

Stem  Bros. 

Bon  wit  Teller  &  Co. 

Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 

John  Wanamaker 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

used  these  amounts 

of  space  in  the  New  York 

evening  newspapers 

during 

January,  February 

and  March,  1916  and  1915: 

1916 

1915 

Gain 

Loss 

Globe . 

631,851 

600,004 

31,847 

World .  .  . 

566,936 

662,777 

95,841 

Journal . 

544,703 

631,953 

87,250 

Sun . 

488,415 

550,152 

61,737 

Mail . 

481,953 

565,193 

73,240 

Telegram . 

216,066 

347,497 

131,431 

Post . 

211,749 

203,335 

8,414 

3,141,673 

3,560,91 1 

There  are  reasons  why  The  Globe  leads  all  other  New  York  evening  newspapers  in  volume  from  the  leading  retail  shops, 
in  specialty  shop  advertising,  in  food  advertising  auid  other  classifications 
depending  upon  respionse  from  women. 

Its  Bedtime  Story  Club  now  has  over  190,000  members. 

It  is  the  semi-official  paper  of  30,000  school  teachers. 

It  prints  the  best  fashion  news. 

It  is  New  York’s  most  complete  home  newspaper. 

The  Globe’s  circulation  is  proved  and  regulsurly  audited  by  the  A.  B.  C.  Its  statements  are  not  merely  unproved  claims 

produced  by  perhaps  unstandardized  processes. 

The  Globe  proves  the  wonderful  results  it  is  daily  showing  for  advertisers,  which  is  a  new 
idea  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  advertising. 


1 84,000 

Circulation 
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Adbcriiser. 


Member 

A.B.C. 
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